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The  Radical  party  was  brought  to  power  in  Argentina  in 

1916  by  a  series  of  political  and  social  changes  associated 

with  a  period  of  economic  expansion  beginning  in  the  late 

19th  century  and  is  associated  with  the  emergence  of  middle 

sectors  in  Argentine  political  and  economic  life.  The 

Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  (the  SRA)  was  founded  in  the 

middle  of  the  19th  century  and  represented  the  established 

rural  aristocracy.  The  Radicals,  as  the  government  in 

power,  and  the  SRA,  as  the  representatives  of  beef 

producing  interests,  had  to  combine  their  efforts  to  cope 

with  crises  in  the  export  economy  of  the  post  World  War  I 

years. 
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An  analysis  of  legislative  activity  concerning  economic 
issues  in  the  Radical  period  indicates  that  the  SRA  had  a 
specific,  but  shifting,  policy  with  regard  to  economic 
issues.  The  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  generated  no 
consistent  economic  policy,  due  to  factionalism  within  the 
party  and  lack  of  an  apparent  operational  economic 
philosophy.  While  the  Radical  administrations  and  the  SRA 
cooperated  on  some  policy  issues,  government  economic 
policy  had  little  impact  on  the  conditions  which  produced 
the  economic  crises  during   the  period. 
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CHAPTER    ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


In    an    article    published     in    1961,     Arthur     P.    Whitaker, 

Professor    of     History    at    the    University    of    Pennsylvania, 

coined    the    phrase     "The    Argentine    Paradox."    The    paradox    he 

cited    was    created    by     the    juxtaposition    of     the    seemingly 

well-developed    economic,     social     and    political     institutions 

of    Argentina    with     its    apparently     underdeveloped    political 

behavior.    The    contrast    was    "striking"    to    Whitaker    in    1961. 

For  some  time  past,  the  political  behavior  of 
the  Argentine  people  has  been  marked  by  the  traits 
of  instability  and  perfervid  nationalism  that  one 
associates  with  the  economically  underdeveloped 
and  politically  inexperienced  peoples  just 
emerging  from  colonial  subjugation  in  Africa  and 
Asia.l 

In    terms    of    cultural,     social     and    economic    development,     he 

regarded    Argentina     as     having     advanced    far    beyond     those 

"inexperienced    peoples."    Yet,     in    spite    of    the    contemporary 

Frondizi    government's     "commitment    to    democratic    principles 

and     international     cooperation,"     the    political     norm     in 

Argentina    had    come     to    be     "rabid    nationalism    and    political 

fragmentation. "2 


The  paradox  Whitaker  cited  in  1961  was  that,  while 
Argentina  had  often  appeared  to  be  politically  developed,  it 
had  not  behaved  that  way;  its  political  history  since  1930 
had  been  filled  with  revolts,  coups  and  other  breaks  with 
"developed"  political  tradition.  Whitaker  made  it  clear  that 
this  situation  was  of  "comparatively  recent  origin".  In  the 
half  century  before  1930,  Argentina  enjoyed  a  remarkably 
rapid  economic  development,  and  this  was  paralleled  by  a 
seemingly  harmonious  growth  in  "political  grace."  The 
paradox — the  "fall  from  grace" — begins  in  1930  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Yrigoyen  government  by  General  Jose  F. 
Uriburu.3 

This  view  was  not  held  by  Whitaker  alone.  In  his  book 
Political  Order  in  Changing  Societies,  Samuel  P.  Huntington 
expressed  similar  views  as  he  discussed  "mass  praetorian" 
polities,  of  which  Argentina  was  the  prime  example.  A  "mass 
praetorian"  polity  was  one  in  which  there  was  a  high  level 
of  political  participation  on  the  part  of  the  population  but 
the  institutions  of  government  constituted  "law-neglecting 
systems,  where  the  rulers  acted  in  their  own  interests 
rather  than  those  of  the  polity. "4  Like  Whitaker,  but  using 
different  terms  and  analyses,  Huntingon  saw  a  paradox  in  the 
Argentine  situation  in  terms  of  "modernization"  versus 
"traditionalism".  "Modernization",  meaning  more  open  popular 
access  to  the  political  mechanism,  is  offset  by 
"traditionalism"    (restricted   access    to    power)     in   the   actual 


running  of  that  mechanism.  Huntington  also  cites  the  year 
1930  as  the  beginning  of  paradoxical  behavior  in  Argentina, 
at  least  as  indicated  by  changing  patterns  of  military 
intervention  in  politics. 5 

The  year  1930  appears  as  a  critical  turning  point  in  a 
host  of  other  analyses  of  Argentine  politics  and  economics. 
It  is  seen  as  the  beginning  of  "chronic  political 
instabil  ity"6  or  as  the  year  when  Argentina  "moved  on  to 
dictatorial  forms"  after  a  period  of  democratic  growth. 7 
Economic  historians  have  seen  1930  as  the  year  marking  a 
shift  from  an  "open  export  economy"  to  a  less  productive, 
"partly  closed"  economy  as  a  result  of  the  world  depression 
of  1929.  And  this  shift  is  seen  as  concomitant  with  a  change 
in  politics  from  "middle  class  liberalism"  to  "conservative 
reaction". 8  Even  scholars  concerned  with  a  continuing 
political  phenomenon  such  as  populism  see  1930  as  a 
watershed  year  between  "reformist"  and  "national 
developmental ist"   types  of   populism9. 

Even    scholars    writing    in    the    years    of    seemingly    steady 

progress    up    to    the    great    depression    were    affected    by    the 

notion    of    the    uniqueness    of    Argentina    and    (as   a    corollary) 

of    the   contradictory   nature  of   1930.    Writing    in  1921,    Austin 

F.    MacDonald  proclaimed 

The  fight  for  democracy  has  been  won,  and 
Argentina  has  taken  her  rightful  place  among  the 
great  free  nations  of   the  world. 10 


In  1930  another  scholar,  Clarence  H.  Haring,  was  lamenting 
the  fall  of  the  Radical  government  in  Argentina  as 
"remarkable"  because  of  the  fact  that  the  country  was  more 
developed  and  democratic  than  her  neighbors.  Argentina  was 
"in  a  different  category. "11 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  1930  appears  as  a 
critical  year  for  all  of  Latin  America.  Scholars  have  noted 
the  "wave  of  revolts"  in  Latin  America  and  called  1930  "a 
turning  point  in  Latin  American  history. "12  Haring,  himself, 
was  moved  to  compare  1930  in  Latin  America  to  1848  in 
Europe. 13 

Thus,  for  Argentina  the  point  is  not  so  much  that  1930 
was  a  year  of  crisis — one  that  Argentines  suffered  along 
with  sister  nations  and  much  of  Europe — as  that  it  ushered 
in  Whitaker's  "age  of  paradox."  However,  this  dissertation 
will  assert  that  the  conditions  which  produced  the  paradox 
(seemingly  developed  structures  contraposed  to  under- 
developed behavior)  were  already  in  existence  before  1930. 
The  "fall  from  grace"  had  started  long  before  1930.  Indeed, 
Argentina  was  not  sufficiently  developed  politically  or 
economically  before  1930  to  create  a  genuine  paradox;  what 
happened  in  1930  was  therefore  not  paradoxical. 

Scholarly  opinion,  including  those  examples  cited  above, 
has  tended  to  focus  on  the  stunning  economic  growth  and  the 
relative  political  stability  of  the  1880-1930  period  in 
Argentina.  Compared  to  other  countries  in  Latin  America, 


economic  growth  was  indeed  stunning  and  political  affairs 
were  handled  with  Whitaker's  "grace".  The  development  of  the 
export  economy,  based  among  other  things  on  beef,  certainly 
contributed  to  an  economic  explosion  not  matched  in  Latin 
America  and  comparable  to  previous  boom  periods  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  That  prosperity  was  enhanced 
is  true.  That  it  was  equally  shared  or  prudently  managed  is, 
however,  something  else. 

The  case  can  be  made  that  this  prosperity  was  fragile 
and  temporary  and  that  those  managing  it  misperceived  the 
situation,  believing  it  stable  and  permanent.  Part  of  this 
dissertation  will  examine  the  economic  growth  and  offer  the 
thesis  that  it  was  not  as  it  appeared:  that  it  was  unstable, 
and  dependent  on  foreign  markets  and  foreign  control.  It  was 
also  short-lived,  ending  in  fact  before  the  great  depression 
of  1929.  Indeed  it  was  in  trouble  soon  after  the  First  World 
War  even  during  the  glory  years  of  the  1920 's  when  the 
Argentine  economy  was  perceived  by  many  to  be  so  healthy. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  complex  and  manifold  and  cannot  be 
blamed  solely  on  any  one  social  or  political  group. 

Still,  significant  changes  were  produced  in  the  social 
structure  of  Argentina,  creating  a  new  and  growing  middle 
class  and  a  large  urban  working  class.  Both  groups  seemed  to 
gain  new  economic  power  in  the  period  of  expansion  and 
diversification  of  Argentina's  economy.  And  the  same  period 
was.  witness  to  an  apparent  opening  of  the  democratic  process 


politically.  The  last  period  of  the  "Golden  Age"  is  termed 
la  epoca  radica.1  because  of  the  emergence  of  a  "middle 
sector"  political  party,  the  Union  Cfvica  Radical  (UCR), 
which  supposedly  provided  the  middle  class  the  same 
increased  power  in  politics  that  it  had  been  achieving  in 
economics.  The  UCR  in  its  many  varieties  seemed  to  usher  in 
an  era  of  honest  elections,  enhanced  participation,  and  a 
government  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  at  least  the  rising 
middle  class,  if  not  the  entire  population.  That  this  new 
political  movement  failed  in  1930  is  often  attributed  to 
conservative  dissatisfaction  with  the  changes  afoot  in 
Argentina  and  a  willingness  to  use  the  military  to  end  the 
electoral  process  and  the  evils  it  was  seen  to  be  producing. 
In  addition,  the  crisis  of  the  world  economy  in  1929  and 
after  is  seen  as  a  culprit,  destabilizing  the  Argentine 
government.  The  creator  of  the  middle  class  polity,  Hipolito 
Yrigoyen,  is  also  seen  to  be  at  fault,  for  he  split  the  UCR 
on  personalist  grounds,  and  his  reelection  in  1928  at  an 
advanced  age  seemed  to  demand  action  on  the  part  of 
reformers  and  conservatives  alike.  His  insistence  on 
personal  control  of  the  machinery  of  government  and  his 
reputation  as  the  reclusive  pel u do  (armadillo)  augured 
poorly  for  his  continuance  in  power. 14 

Nevertheless,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  reforms  of  the 
Radicals  were,  themselves,  less  than  profound:  that  they  led 
to  a  shift  in  the  electorate  but  not  a  shift  in  the  process 


of  government  or  a  change  in  real  decision  making.  In 
addition,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  economic  problems 
contributing  to  dissatisfaction  and  eventual  dismantling  of 
the  middle-sector  government  the  Radicals  created  were 
evident  long  before  Yrigoyen's  second  term  and  in  fact  were, 
if  not  created,  at  least  abetted  by  the  Radicals  themselves. 
In  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  one  is  tempted  to  alter 
Whitaker's  thesis  of  a  paradox  to  suggest  that  the  Radical 
period  was  not  the  inauguration  of  a  new  norm,  but  rather  an 
aberration  from  an  established  pattern — that  the  paradox  is 
that  the  Radical  period  occurred  at  all.  It  might  be  more 
correct  to  view  the  post-1930  period  as  a  return  to  normal, 
and  the  Radical  period  as  a  temporary  escape  from  the 
Argentine  historical    record. 
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CHAPTER    TWO 

SOCIAL   AND   POLITICAL    CHANGE, 

1870-1916 


The  preceding  introduction  was  not  intended  to  suggest 
that  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  view  1930  as  a 
critical  year  in  modern  Argentine  history.  That  there  was  a 
military  coup  for  the  first  time  since  the  constitutional 
founding  of  the  republic  and  that  epic  changes  would  issue 
from  that,  is  undoubted.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
dissertation,  it  is  what  went  before  that  year  which  is 
important.  In  this  context,  the  year  stands  out  as  the 
culmination  of  a  fifty-year  period  of  an  extraordinary  and 
comprehensive  metamorphosis  of  Argentina.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  aspects  of  this  change  is  the  great  flood  of 
immigrants  into  Argentina.  For  this  reason,  one  author  has 
called  the  period  "alluvial ".1 

This  flood  would  eventually  be  responsible  for  profound 
social,  economic,  and  political  changes,  but  its  first  and 
most  obvious  manifestation  was  demographic  growth.  The 
first  national  census  was  taken  in  Argentina  in  1869  and 
the  third  in  1914,  which  roughly  covers  the  "alluvial"  era. 
Within  that  period,  the  population  increase  in  Argentina  is 
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impressive — some  352%.  Extending  the  period  to  1929,  the 
population  grew  from  1,830,000  in  1869  to  an  estimated 
11,600,000  in  1929:  an  increase  of  534%.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  20th  century,  the  Argentine  population 
sustained  one  of  the  highest  growth  rates  in  the  world. 
While  hardly  densely  populated  even  in  1929,  Argentina  was 
no  longer  an  underpopulated  backwater. 2 

More  important  than  simply  aggregate  population  growth, 
however,  were  the  source  of  that  growth  and  the  effects  it 
had  on  demographic  and  social  structures.  As  Tables  1  and  2 
indicate,  the  majority  of  the  population  growth  in 
Argentina  was  the  result  of  immigration  rather  than  native 
reproduction.  Almost  60%  of  the  expansion  between  1869  and 
1929  can  be  attributed  directly  to  immigration. 3 

This  massive  immigration  was  not  an  accident  of  history 
or  geography.  It  was  caused  partly  by  the  apparent  openness 
of  the  Argentine  and  the  massive  exodus  from  Europe  in  the 
tumult  of  the  second  half  of  the  19th  Century.  Of  the  some 
40  millions  who  left  Europe  during  this  period,  Argentina 
received  over  12%.  This  influx  was  caused  also  by  active 
Argentine  policy.  The  constitution  of  1853  contains  more 
than  one  provision  which  calls  for  the  promotion,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  immigration.  Article  14,  which  outlines 
the  basic  rights  of  citizens  is  not  restrictive — it  applies 
to  all  inhabitants,  native  and  foreigner  alike.  Article  20 
reenforces  this  notion  by  specifically  granting  to  all 
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TABLE  1 

TOTAL  NET  IMMIGRATION 

INTO  ARGENTINA:    1857-1930 


OVERSEAS 

ARRIVALS 

YEARS 

(x    1000) 

1857-60 

12.7 

1861-70 

80.5 

1871-80 

90.7 

1891-90 

648.7 

1890-1900 

337.8 

1901-10 

1,134.3 

1911-20 

280.0 

1921-30 

905.8 

COLUMN 

TOTALS 

3,490.5 

%  OVERSEAS  ARRIVALS 
CONSIDERED  LABORa 


OVERLAND 
ARRIVALS 

_ix_inuni 


87.40 
95.15 
93.82 
98.30 
94.70 
98.76 
96.11 
94.50 

96.71 


41 
(as  of   1869) 


75 
(187  0-95) 


91 
(1896-1914) 


207 


TOTAL    NET    IMMIGRATION,    1857-1930:    3,697,500 


aImmigrants  arriving   2nd  or   3rd  class  boat  passage. 

Source :  Diaz  Alejandro,  Essays  on  the  Economic  History 
of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Table  1.13,  23-24; 
Sociedad  Rural  Argentina,  Anales  de  la  Sociedad 
Eiir^L-Axgejitiiia,   59-64. 
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TABLE    2 

IMPACT   OF    IMMIGRATION    ON    THE 

ARGENTINE    POPULATION:    1869-1929 


A.  1869   population  1,830,000 

B.  Estimated  net   immigration 

1869-1929  3,563,000 

C.  Estimated  native 

population  growths  4,000,000 

D.  Estimated  immigrant 
population  growth 

(E  -  <A  +  B  +  C>)  2,207,000 

E.  1929  population  11,600,000 

G.  Total  impact  of  immigration 

(B  +  D)  5,770,000 

H.    Percent  of   population  growth 
1869-1929   due   to   immigration 

(<__£ >  )  59.05 

(<E    -    A>    x    100) 


aExcluding  the  impact  of  immigration:  based  on  an  estimated 
growth  rate  of  2%  per  year  as  calculated  by  Diaz  Alejandro. 

Source:  compiled  from  Table  1. 
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"foreigners"  the  same  rights  as  "citizens."  The  same 

article  makes  it  very  easy  to  obtain  citizenship  through 

naturalization;  the  maximum  residence  requirement  was  only 

two  years.  Even  this  brief  period  could  be  shortened  by  an 

immigrant  "asserting  and  proving  services  to  the  republic." 

The  federal  government  was  specifically  called  upon  to 

"encourage  European  immigration"  and  could  not 

restrict,  limit,  or  burden  with  any  tax 
whatsoever,  the  entrance  into  Argentine  territory 
of  foreigners  who  arrive  for  the  purpose  of 
tilling  the  soil,  improving  industries,  and 
introducing   and  teaching   the  arts  and  sciences. 4 

In    addition,     Congress    is    explicitly    empowered    to    promote 

immigration   in  Article  67,    section  16. 

Even  before   the  Constitution  was  written,    the  Argentine 

government    had    undertaken    efforts    to    promote    immigration 

into     its    sparsely    populated    territory.     In    1824,     a 

Commission  of    Immigration  was  formed   to   promote   immigration 

opportunities    to    Europeans.    Negotiations    with    the    British 

firm    of    Baring    Brothers    to    act    as    agents    for    immigration 

were    initiated    in    1825,    and    included    were    provisions    for 

paying    the  overseas    passage   of    Europeans  willing    to    settle 

in    Buenos    Aires    Province.     These    efforts    failed,     in    the 

short    run    at   least,    because    the    war    in   Uruguay    in    the   late 

1820 's    and    subsequent    civil    conflicts    among    the    provinces 

made     the    Argentine    less    attractive    for    potential 

immigrants. 5    After    the   1850 's,    however,    with    the   provinces 

federated    under     their    new    constitution    and    the 
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establishment  of  at  least  a  modicum  of  civil  peace, 
immigration  efforts  were   renewed. 

In  1863,  a  private  commission  of  leading  citizens  of 
Buenos  Aires  began  to  undertake  efforts  to  assist 
immigrants.  An  asylum  for  immigrants — a  sort  of  halfway 
house — was  founded  to  assist  recent  arrivals.  But  residents 
could  stay  a  week  only,  and  other  private  efforts  at 
immigrant  assimilation  failed.  The  commission  disbanded  in 
1873.6 

Governmental  efforts  were  more  sustained.  A  Central 
Commission  for  Immigration  was  founded  by  the  federal 
government  in  1869,  followed  by  a  separate  Labor  Office 
also  focusing  on  immigration  in  1872.  The  National 
Immigration  and  Colonization  Act  of  1876,  the  so-called 
Avellaneda  Law  (after  president  Nicolas  Avellaneda, 
1874-1880)  ,  combined  both  of  these  agencies  under  the 
directorship  of  a  new  General  Department  of  Immigration 
within  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Its  explicit  purpose 
was  to  stimulate  immigration,  providing  funds  for  agencies 
promoting  immigration  as  well  as  overseas  passage  for 
immigrants,  and  to  protect  those  immigrants  upon  arrival. 
It  also  provided  mechanisms  for  transfer  of  land  to 
immigrants  free  or  at  reduced  prices,  as  well  as  loans  for 
land  purchase  and  the  acquisition  of  stock  and  equipment. 
Specifically,  immigrants  with  some  capital  and  agricultural 
skills    were    sought    to    settle    the    interior,    which    was    soon 
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to  be  vastly  expanded  by  new  acquisitions  in  the  Desert 
Campaigns  of   General    Julio  Argentino   Roca. 

But  this  campaign  to  "populate  the  desert",  like 
earlier  efforts  at  stimulating  immigration,  failed  in  its 
grand  design  because  of  difficulties  in  getting  to  and 
settling  distant  areas,  hardships  on  the  immigrants,  and 
land-holding  patterns  which  discriminated  against  new 
arrivals.  Government  policy  did  little  to  encourage  the 
breakup  of  large,  unproductive  parcels  of  land,  or  to 
encourage  immigrants  to  join  the  land  market.  Small  parcels 
were  taxed  disproportionately,  making  it  more  costly  for 
immigrants  to  obtain  them,  thereby  encouraging  tenancy 
instead  of  ownership.  Consistent  with  a  pattern  of  land 
distribution  established  since  colonial  times,  the  best 
land  was  sold  long  before  foreign  arrivals  could  get  at  it. 
Moreover,  bond  issues  on  land  yet  to  be  acquired  by 
military  expansion  were  sold  to  speculators  to  fund  that 
very  expansion.  Only  the  least  desirable,  most  distant 
areas  went  unsold  to  remain  available  for  acquisition  by 
immigrants. 7 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  immigrants  avoided  the 
"desert."  Some  did  go  to  Patagonia  and,  in  fact, 
constituted  almost  half  the  population  there,  but  their 
numbers  were  minimal.  For  the  most  part,  the  immigrants 
opted  in  favor  of  the  more  fertile  and  geographically 
accessible    pampas    and    littoral     areas,     especially    the 
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provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Entre  Rlos.  Their  numbers  and 
impact  were  more  impressive  there.  (Table  3  clearly 
indicates  these  population  movements.)  But,  here  as 
elsewhere,  most  immigrants  did  not  become  land  owners,  but 
tenants  on  already  owned  but  unworked  land.  The  government 
of  late  19th  century  Argentina  generally  avoided  direct 
intervention  to  promote  immigrant  land  acquisition,  relying 
instead  on  laissez-faire  policies  and  natural  economic 
stimuli  to  provide  opportunities.  When  the  government  did 
pass  a  homesteading  act  in  1884,  it  applied  only  to  the 
worst  areas:  those  south  of  the  Rio  Negro  frontier.  In 
general,  immigration  policy  was  aimed  at  gaining  a  work 
force,  not  creating  an  independent  land-holding  yeomanry. 
By  1914,  only  about  30,000  immigrants  had  become 
landowners. 8 

Those    who    had    controlled    the    land    since    colonial    days 

clearly   were    not    interested    in    losing    it,    and   although    the 

government   was   prepared    to    fund    immigration   agents   and  pay 

overseas    passages,     official     policy    remained    otherwise 

apathetic    or    even    callous.    In    one    case,    a    cash    prize    was 

offered    ".     .     .for    the    design    of    a    ship   which    could    carry 

live    cattle     in     its     European     run    and     immigrants    on     its 

return.  "9    The    flow    of    immigration   was    left    to    the    control 

of   market  forces,    peaking   in  economically  prosperous   times, 

and  slacking  off   in   down  times.   As  one   scholar  concluded 

Agriculturalists  and  immigrants  were  accepted  as 
servants  to  build  Argentina's  greatness.  They  were 
not,    however,    primary   concerns  of   the  nation. 10 


TABLE    3 

PROPORTIONAL    DISTRIBUTION   OF    POPULATION 

IN   ARGENTINA:    1869,    1895,    1914 
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REGIONa    /    POPULATION    CATEGORY 


.YEARS. 


%  of  total  population  in  the  region 
%  of  region  who  were  foreigners 


1B£2 LS9-5. 1214 


41.3 
24.6 


58.2 
32.8 


64.3 
34.4 


%  of  total  population  in  the  region  7.4  7.3  5.9 

%  of  region  who  were  foreigners  (no  data)  34.5  27.7 

Central  and  Northwest 

%  of  total  population  in  the  region  40.9  26.8  21.9 

%  of  region  who  were  foreigners  1.9  4.5  9.8 

£uyo 

%  of   total    population   in   the   region  10.4  7.0  6.5 

%  of    region  who  were  foreigners  4.7  7.5  18.0 


%  of   total    population   in   the   region  0  0.7  1.4 

%  of    region  who  were  foreigners  (no  data)      42.3  48.5 


£o_LLr_££.:     compiled    from    Ernesto    J.     A.     Maeder,     "Poblaci&n    e 
inmigraciSn  en  la  Argentina,"    in  Ferrari   and  Gallo,    555-74. 

aRegions    are    composed    of     the    following    provinces    or 
territories: 

Pampas    and    Littoral:     Buenos    Aires,     Santa    Fe,     Entre 

Rios,    La   Pampa 

Northeast:  Corrientes,  Misiones,Chaco,  Formosa 

Central  and  Northwest:  C6rdoba,  Santiago  del  Estero, 

Tucuman,  La  Rioja,  Catamarca,  Slata,  Jujuy 

Cuyo:  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  San  Luis 

Patagonia:  Rio  Negro,  Chubut,  Santa  Cruz,  Tierra  del 

Fuego. 
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FIGURE   1 

PROPORTIONS   OF    OCCUPATIONS 

AMONG    2nd   and    3rd    CLASS    PASSAGE 

OVERSEAS    IMMIGRANTS 


Source:    adapted   from   Beyhaut,    95-97. 


flo_£e_:    Agricultural     occupations    include    farmer,     rancher 
fisherman,    vintner  and  miner. 
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Regardless  of  elite  attitudes  and  government  policy 
concerning  land  distribution,  the  majority  of  incoming 
immigrants  whose  background  could  be  ascertained!!  had  or 
were  seeking  occupations  in  the  agricultural  sector.  This 
phenomenon  held  true  until  about  1915.  Yet,  for  reasons 
outlined  above,  opportunity  in  the  agricultural  sector  was 
severely  limited,  and  most  immigrants  who  did  remain  in  the 
agricultural  sector  became  tenants  or  colonists.  Colonists 
potentially  had  the  ability  to  eventually  own  their  land, 
but  in  fact  contractual  arrangements  produced  by  the 
established  landholders  and  their  agents  made  the  real 
opportunities  for  colonists  hardly  distinguishable  from 
those  of  tenants,  in  addition,  many  immigrants  were 
"golondrinas" :  migrant  laborers  crossing  the  Atlantic 
seasonally  between  Europe  and  Argentina.  Their  numbers  got 
as  high  as  100,000  a  year  in  the  early  1900's.  These 
migrants  could  earn  several  times  more  in  a  season  in 
Argentina  than  in  their  native  lands,  but  they  were  not 
encouraged  to  stay. 12  m  some  years,  in  fact,  the  impact  of 
seasonal  emigration  from  Argentina  could  make  for  net 
negative  immigration,  although  this  occurred  when  other 
factors,  such  as  Italian  reservists  returning  for  duty  in 
Italy  during  World  War  I,  were  also  in  play.  In  short,  for 
many  immigrants,  the  agricultural  sector  did  not  provide  the 
opportunities  for  economic  advancement,  at  least  in  terms  of 
proprietorship,  that  they  might  have  hoped  for. 
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Whatever  the  intent  of  government  policy  regarding 
immigration,  a  population  explosion  occurred  in  the  coastal 
urban  area  and  the  littoral.  The  population  grew  at  a  rate 
of  374%  for  the  littoral  provinces,  551%  for  Buenos  Aires 
province  and  786%  for  the  Federal  Capital  from  1869  to 
1914.13  Hence,  what  government  policy  did  effect  was  a 
demographic  shift  which  it  did  not  necessarily  anticipate. 
Part  of  this  shift  was  explosive  urban  growth,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  people  living  in  urban  areas,  but  in 
the  number  of  cities  being  created.  While  the  majority  of 
urban  units  were  small  (under  20,000  persons),  the 
demographic  shift  was  nonetheless  startling.  Over  2.5 
million  Argentines  lived  in  cities  larger  than  20,000  by 
1914  (See  Table  4).  in  short,  a  nation  which  had  been 
roughly  three-quarters  rural  in  1869  became  two-thirds  urban 
by  1914.  It  was  thus  the  urban  sector  of  the  economy  which 
would  in  actuality  become  the  source  of  employment  for  most 
immigrants  to  the  greater  Buenos  Aires  area.  Immigrants  who 
had  intended  to  become  free-holding  farmers  became  instead 
the  workers   in   the  new   urban  society. 14 

The  creation  of  a  predominantly  urban  society  meant  more 
than  simply  a  geographic  shift  in  population;  it  meant  the 
creation  of  a  new  culture.  The  old  "creole"  society,  based 
on  a  two-strata  system  composed  of  elites  and  the  masses  who 
worked  for  them,  was  being  replaced  by  a  multiclass  society: 
one     in    which    there    were    identifiable     "middle    sectors" 
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TABLE   4 

URBAN   GROWTH    IN   ARGENTINA: 

1869-1914 


lEhR 
IMS IMS L9JL4 

Size  of   urban     popu-  popu-  popu- 

units  lation      #  of  lation     #   of  lation      #   of 

in    thousands £.xI&Q!ll_linit£ (xlOQQ)    units         (xlQQO)    units 

2-19  258  53 

20   -    99  52  2 

100   -   499  187  1 

500   -    999 

1000   + 

20_fcaLS  497  56 

£o_ur_C£:    Maeder,    562. 


522 

105 

1,557 

311 

295 

7 

697 

18 

3  27 

2 

663 

1 

1,576 

1 

480 

113 

4,157 

332 
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between  the  elites  and  masses.  These  middle  sectors  were 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  traditional  native  groups  not 
only  in  terms  of  their  economic  activity  but  also  in  terms 
of  origin  and  outlook.  But  they  were  not  homogeneous, 
precisely  because  they  were  formed  not  of  native  Argentines, 
but  of  the  new  immigrant  groups  from  different  cultures  and 
economic  backgrounds.  And  they  did  not  join  the  traditional 
Argentine  culture  partly  because  of  the  limitations  on  their 
opportunities  to  do  so  outlined  above.  Instead,  they  created 
a  new  culture,  distinct  from  and  in  some  ways  in  competition 
with   the  old. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  old  culture  was  disappearing 
or  that  the  elites  were  being  displaced,  although  their  role 
was  being  changed.  The  size  and  composition  of  the 
landowning  (and  capital  holding)  elites  remained  more  or 
less  constant,  but  they  began  to  be 
transformed  from  "an  austere,  republican  elite  into  a 
capitalistic  oligarchy . "17  They  began  to  shift  some  of  their 
capital  into  the  new  urban  market.  Hence,  while  there  was  a 
growing  polarity  between  the  traditional-rural  and  the 
new-urban  economies  and  societies,  the  dominant  elites  of 
each  sector  were  one  and  the  same. 18  There  would  eventually 
be  political  repercussions  stemming  from  this  polarized 
society,  and  the  elites  would  be  forced  to  respond,  but,  in 
general,  they  continued  to  dominate  the  traditional  economic 
sectors   as  well   as   capital    formation  for   the  new   economy. 
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Even  the  traditional  rural  economy  was  itself  undergoing 
a  change  because  of  the  new  immigrant  groups.  Especially  in 
the  crop  producing  areas,  tenancy  and  absentee  ownership 
became  the  norm.  And  in  the  traditional  ranching  areas,  land 
was  fenced,  production  practices  changed,  and  old  social 
roles  were  altered.  As  one  author  put  it  "nuestro  gaucho 
degenero  en  peon. "19  Foreign  ownership  of  agricultural 
production,  never  very  large  proportionately,  declined  from 
about  a  third  in  1887  to  only  a  quarter  by  1914.20  This 
corresponds  to  a  migration  of  immigrants  in  general  from 
farm  to  non-farm  occupations.  The  proportion  of  immigrants 
in  the  rural  population  steadily  declined  throughout  the 
alluvial  era  (See  Table  5)  .  In  conjunction  with  increasing 
concentration  of  control  of  the  rural  sector,  the  change  in 
the  consumption  markets  with  the  emergence  of  the  new  urban 
areas  and  the  rise  of  new  economic  activities  in  those 
cities  demanded  an  alteration  in  what  the  rural  sector 
produced. 21 

The  fundamental  changes  in  Argentine  society,  however, 
occurred  outside  of  either  elite  society  or  the  rural 
economy.  They  occurred  rather  in  the  creation  of  the  new 
urban  middle  sectors,  whose  members  numbered  about  50,000  in 
1869  and  well  over  600,000  in  1914.  The  middle  groups  as  a 
whole  grew  from  11%  of  the  economically  active  population  as 
defined  in  the  national  censuses  to  30%  during  the  alluvial 
era. 22  The  middle  sectors  were  composed  of  commercial  and 
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TABLE    5 

OCCUPATIONAL    CATEGORIES    OF    IMMIGRANTS: 

FARM  AND  NON-FARM:    1857-1924 


l£axs i_Ea£m %  Non-faxm 

1857-1870  76  24 

1871-1890  73  27 

1891-1910  48  52 

1911-1924  30  70 


Source:    Table    VIII    in    Gino    Germani,     "Mass    Immigration    and 
Modernization   in  Argentina,"    in   Horowitz,    299. 
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industrial  managers,  professional  groups,  shop  owners  and 
other  non-manual  workers,  and  constituted  the  new  factor  on 
the  Argentine  social  and  economic  scene.  In  relative  terms, 
because  of  the  influx  of  immigrant  proprietors  and  workers, 
the  industrial  and  commercial  sectors  of  the  economy 
experienced  large-scale  growth  and  the  rural  sector  shrank. 

The  elites  may  have  still  controlled  the  capital,  but 
the  new  enterprises  themselves  were  controlled  by  new 
economic  actors:  some  80%  of  the  enterprises  remained  in 
foreign  hands  throughout  the  period  from  the  1880's  to 
1914.23  (see  Tables  6  and  7.)  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  many  of  these  enterprises  were  small,  employing  only  a 
few  persons.  They  produced  for  the  domestic  market  (they 
accounted  for  about  2/3  of  it)  rather  than  for  the  growing 
export  market.  That  market  was  not  a  "key  sector  in  the 
national  economy  of  the  time,  "24  but  it  was  one  which  was 
growing  in  importance.  New  industries  to  supply  new  demands 
were  created,  and  with  them  new  social  groups  of  industrial 
and  commercial  owners. 

The  urban  middle  sectors  would  make  new  demands  on  the 
political  system  of  Argentina  as  well.  They  wanted  different 
policies  and  different  resource  allocations:  more  education, 
more  industrialization,  more  infrastructure,  more  public 
facilities.  Earlier,  the  immigrants  had  felt  that  the  source 
of  their  welfare  should  come  from  the  same  laissez-faire 
prescriptions  as  the  liberal  elites  had  proposed  for  most  of 
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TABLE   6 

NATIVE   AND   FOREIGN    OWNERS   AND    EMPLOYEES 

1895-1914 


Economic   Sector   and  Year 


1895 

1914 

Industry   Commerce 

-Industry. Co.mme_.r_ce. 

Number  of  owners 

(in  thousands) 

Native 

4.5 

11.5 

15.8 

24.3 

Foreign 

19.6 

32.7 

31.5 

65.2 

Number  of  employees 

(in  thousands) 

Native 

72.4 

72.5 

209.6 

148.8 

Foreign 

103.3 

47.4 

200.6 

170.1 

vSsquez-Presedo,    139. 
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TABLE   7 

PROPORTION   OF    NATIVE   AND   FOREIGN 

ECONOMICALLY  ACTIVE    POPULATIONS   BY    ECONOMIC   SECTOR: 

1895-1914 


Sector/ Year/Change 


;jJLL3l 

1895 
1914 


Native   Foreign   Total 
__1AJ 111 (%) 


23.7 
16.0 


13.2 
12.0 


36.9 
28.0 


Change 


-30 


-9 


-24 


1895 
1914 


18.8 
18.9 


11.6 
16.6 


30.4 
35.5 


Change 
Commercial 


+  .5 


+43 


+17 


1895 
1914 


18.7 
19.0 


14.0 
17.5 


32.7 
36.5 


Change 


+1.6 


+25 


+12 


Source:  Beyhaut,  104 
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the  19th  century.  But,  more  and  more  in  the  early  20th 
century,  they  began  to  believe  that  government  action  was 
the  means  to  achieve  these  ends. 25  They  remained  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  electorate,  even  after  the  electoral 
reforms  of  1912,  but  they  would  make  themselves  heard  in  the 
political  arena  soon  afterwards. 26  The  changes  they  sought 
would  not  be  accomplished  easily  or  without   turmoil. 

The  demand  for  change  came  earlier  and  more  clearly  from 
working  class  sectors  and  labor  organizations. 27  &s  will  be 
discussed  in  Chapter  Three,  Argentina's  place  in  the  world 
market  economy  was  being  drastically  altered  during  the 
alluvial  period.  Infrastructure  to  move  Argentina's  goods  to 
Buenos  Aires  and  thence  overseas  was  being  developed  in  the 
late  19th  century,  involving  railroads,  port  facilities, 
food  processing  plants,  and  other  industries.  The  work  force 
for  these  increasingly  critical  industries  was  dominated  by 
immigrants,  who  often  brought  with  them  new  ideas  concerning 
labor  or ganiz ations . 28  Not  surprisingly,  it  was  in 
immigrant-dominated  work  places  that  organized  labor 
activities  first  became   important. 29 

Immigrant  labor  tended  to  be  influenced  by  European 
doctrines  of  anarcho-sindicalism  and  socialism,  creating 
highly  politicized  worker-protection  organizations.  The 
early  unions  tended  to  be  craft  oriented  brotherhoods  of 
workers,  with  little  hierarchy  and  no  dues,  protecting  their 
own    workers    and    avoiding    any    link    with    the    government    or 
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established  political  parties. 30  m  the  last  decades  of  the 
19th  century,  of  course,  there  were  no  established  political 
parties  with  which  to  ally,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nascent  Socialist  Party.  Loose-knit  and  competitive  union 
federations,  such  as  the  Federacion  Obrera  de  la  Republica 
Argentina  (FORA)  and  the  Socialist  dominated  Conf ederaci6n 
Obrera  Regional  Argentina  (CORA)  were  founded  in  the  1890's 
in  an  attempt  to  centralize  and  formalize  labor  efforts.  The 
FORA  was  more  anarchist  in  approach,  supporting  a  strategy 
of  general  strikes  and  violence  to  bring  about  an  increase 
in  labor  power.  The  smaller  CORA,  fearing  governmental 
repression,  tended  to  avoid  confrontation,  working  instead 
within  the  Socialist  Party.  Generally,  the  FORA  view 
dominated,  and  labor  efforts  tended  to  take  the  form  of 
strikes  and  agitation  rather  than  political  organization, 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  lack  of  political  reform  to 
allow   the  new   immigrants   into   the  body   politic. 31 

In  spite  of  conflicts  within  labor,  efforts  at 
mobilization  were  vigorous  throughout  the  1890's.  The  elites 
and  the  government  were  willing  to  allow  normal  law 
enforcement  networks  deal  with  violence  and  were  content  to 
do  little  else.  They  were  not  willing  to  give  labor 
organization  efforts  any  legal  standing  through  legislation 
of  any  labor  codes.  An  effort  to  create  a  general  labor  code 
was  voted  down  by  the  Ccimara  de  Diputados,  and  labor  leaders 
themselves  opposed  the  bill,  fearing  governmental 
interference    in   unionizing  efforts. 32 
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In  general,  the  government  viewed  problems  with  labor  as 
part  and  parcel  of  general  immigration  problems:  a  disease 
originating  from  outside.  In  1902,  Argentine  workers  were 
inspired  by  the  Barcelona  general  strike  and  called  the 
first  general  strike  in  Argentine  history.  The  response  of 
the  Argentine  government  combined  a  growing  fear  of  labor 
and  left-wing  agitation  with  a  suspicion  of  immigrant 
groups.  The  Ley  de  Residencia  (Ley  4144)  ,  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  Argentine  legislature  on  November  22,  1902, 
gave  the  president  extraordinary  powers  to  curtail  the 
activities  of  labor.  The  president  was  not  given  any  special 
powers  to  control  strikes  or  violence;  these  were  considered 
to  be  already  available  under  the  state-of-seige  clause  of 
the  constitution.  Rather,  the  target  of  the  law  was  the 
immigrant  community  itself.  The  president  could  expel  any 
foreigner  who  threatened  national  security  or  public  order 
and,  further,  could  bar  entrance  to  Argentina  of  any 
foreigner  whose  "antecedents"  suggested  he  might  be  a 
threat.  The  link  between  labor  unrest  and  foreigners  was 
clear,  at  least  to  the  Argentine  government.  The  real  issues 
of  labor  problems  in  a  changing  economy  were  not 
addressed. 33 

The  Ley  de  Residencia  did  not  halt  labor  agitation  or 
unrest,  however,  and  efforts  at  organizing  and  violence 
continued.  A  peak  of  sorts  was  reached  during  the 
celebrations    of     the    national     independence    centennial     in 
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1910.  The  FORA  announced  plans  to  "sabotage"  government- 
sponsored  celebrations  several  days  prior  to  the  May  25 
date.  The  attack  on  the  national  pride  of  Argentina  which 
the  planned  protests  seemed  to  constitute  galvanized 
middle-sector  support  for  government  repression.  Many  in  the 
middle  sectors  had  worked  their  way  up  from  working  class 
origins.  They  had  a  stake  in  the  system  and  had  become 
highly  national istic .  3 4  a  week  before  the  scheduled 
celebrations,  "mobs  of  young  hoodlums  swarmed  into  the 
streets  of  Buenos  Aires"  and  sacked  the  headquarters  of 
FORA,  CORA  and  the  Socialist  Party,  as  well  as  the 
newspapers  La  Protesta  (anarchist)  and  La  Vanguardia 
(socialist) .35 

As  a  result,  the  government  was  moved  to  consider 
additional  sanctions  against  the  immigrant-labor  nexus.  On 
June  28,  "in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  after  a  bomb  exploded 
in  Buenos  Aires1  Teatro  Colon,"  the  Ley  de  Defensa  Social 
was  enacted. 36  it  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Ley  de 
Residencia  to  include  organizations  as  well  as  individuals. 
Any  organization  propagating  anarchism  could  be  banned  by 
executive  order.  In  subsequent  action,  the  government 
outlawed  FORA.  Until  the  emergence  of  a  new  government  after 
1916,  this  effectively  quieted  overt  labor  activity. 
Anarchist  agitation  declined,  while  the  strength  of  the  less 
violent   socialists   increased. 37 
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By  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  then,  new 
social  and  economic  realities  faced  Argentina.  The  "creole" 
society  of  patrones  and  peones  had  been  replaced  by  a 
complex  society  of  established  native  elites  trying  to 
control  a  growing  urban  immigrant  society  with  different 
economic  motives  and  political  beliefs.  Non-creole 
majorities  in  some  sectors  were  bound  to  make  demands  and 
they  would  become  a  new  source  of  power  with  which  the 
established  elites — willingly  or  otherwise — would  have  to 
deal . 

The  new  economic  order  was  already  manifesting  itself, 
with  long-term  and  important  effects  (to  be  discussed 
later).  The  new  political  order,  however,  would  take  a  bit 
more  time  to  emerge,  because  while  society  and  the  economy 
were  expanding,  not  only  in  the  aggregate  but  also  in  terms 
of  incorporating  additional  groups  and  sectors,  the 
political  mechanism  remained  closed. 38  The  same  elite  who 
had  tolerated,  managed  and  sometimes  abetted  the  shift  in 
Argentine  social  structure  was  initially  unwilling  to 
tolerate  any  political  changes.  "A  tightly  restricted  civil 
oligarchy  dominated  by  the  great  landowners"  still 
controlled   the  government. 39 

The  predominant  political  attitude  of  the  ruling  elite 
has  been  characterized  as  "conservative"  or  "aristocratic" 
liberalism. 40  Liberalism — in  the  sense  of  a  desire  for 
expanding    economic    opportunity    and    product ivity--was 
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combined  with  a  determination  to  maintain  tight  control  of 

that  development.  The  idea  of  centrally  directed  economic 

growth  was  combined  with  a  commitment  to  keep  the  controls 

firmly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  held  them  all  through 

the  19th  century,  and 

the  members  of  the  oligarchy  believed  that 
political  power  belonged  to  them  by  right  and, 
furthermore,  that  it  was  patriotic  not  to 
surrender  it  to  the  men  emerging  from  the 
Creole- immigrant  mass. 41 

The   attempt    to    promote   economic    development  yet    retain    the 

reigns    of    political     power    produced    a    system    heavily 

dependent    upon   central    authority   and   restricted   to   a    small 

group    of    actors.     The    executive    branch    of    government    kept 

itself     in    power    by    controlling    and    manipulating     the 

electoral    mechanism,    especially    through    the   widespread   use 

of   fraud. 42 

Yet  the  necessity  of  promoting  economic  development  led 

to  conditions  which  would  eventually  undermine  the  elite's 

position.  The  same  immigrants  who  were  necessary  to  provide 

the  skills  and  labor  of  the  growing  economy,  also  provided 

a  potential  power  base  for  new  political  forces.  The  same 

educational  policies  followed  since  the  Presidency  of 

Domingo  F.  Sarmiento  (1868-74)  created  a  literate  mass 

capable  of  political  action. 43   The  elite  found  itself  in  a 

contradictory  and  deteriorating  situation.  It  was  dependent 

on  the  masses,  but  refused  to  acknowledge  that  dependence 

or  to  share  political  power. 
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Because  of  its  attitude  toward  the 
Creole- immigrant  mass  and  because  of  its  marked 
tendency  to  pull  in  and  close  its  ranks,  the 
oligarchy  gradually  weakened  its  foundations 
without  most  of    its  members  noticing   the  fact. 44 

The  new  socio-economic  groups  were  diverse  in  origin 
and  status:  landowners  of  the  upper  littoral,  forwardly 
mobile  aristocrats  from  the  interior  who  had  not  benefited 
from  the  export  economy,  the  large  dependent  groups  of 
rural  tenants,  and  native  and  immigrant  urban  middle 
sectors.  In  many  ways,  these  groups  were  equally  committed 
to  the  liberal  ideas  of  progress  and  expansion  and 
supported  the  same  economic  system  as  the  elite.  They  were 
not  revolutionary.  They  did,  however,  have  distinct 
economic  goals. 

The  growth  of  organized  labor  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  middle  sectors,  often  composed  of  native 
sons  of  immigrant  labor  groups,  may  have  been  tied  to  the 
same  export-oriented  economy  as  the  elite,  but  they  sought 
expanded  economic  and  political  opportunity  in  urban 
society.  They  wanted  expanded  professional  opportunities  to 
be  provided  from  increased  governmental  and  business 
activity  which  the  establishment  seemed  unwilling  or  unable 
to  provide.  These  groups  would  form  the  core  of  a  new 
popular-based  political  force,  bent  on  reform  of  the 
political    system,    which   emerged   in   the  late  1800 's. 45 

Just  as  there  was  a  difference  in  origin  among  the 
social    groups,    so    there    was    diversity    among    the    political 
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movements  emerging  from  them.  Anarcho-sindicalism  gained 
support  among  workers,  as  has  been  noted.  The  Socialist 
Party  was  founded  by  Juan  B.  Justo  in  1896,  gaining  most  of 
its  early  support  in  the  working  districts  of  Buenos  Aires. 
And,  in  1889  a  civic  youth  organization — the  Uni6n  Civica 
de  la  Juventud  (UCJ) — was  founded  in  Buenos  Aires  as  a 
protest  movement  against  the  corruption  of  conservative 
government.  The  UCJ  had  broader  appeal  to  the  middle 
sectors  of  urban  society,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
April  of  1890,  it  was  converted  into  an  active  political 
party — the  Union  Civica  (UC) — to  be  a  focus  of  opposition 
to  the  government  of  Miguel  Juarez  Celman  (1886-1890) . 
While  these  various  political  organizations  made  different 
appeals  to  urban  society,  they  tapped  a  common  desire  to 
challenge   the  established  political    order. 46 

The  opportunity  for  a  united  challenge  was  presented  by 
a  political  and  economic  crisis  at  the  end  of  Celman' s 
regime  in  1889.  Celman  had  attempted  to  construct  a 
personal ist  regime,  dominating  not  only  the  national  and 
local  machinery  of  government,  but  also  the  established 
conservative  National  Autonomous  Party  (PAN) .47  His  play 
for  power  had  alienated  not  only  popular-based  groups,  but 
members  of  the  PAN  as  well,  including  Carlos  Pellegrini, 
the  influential  former  cabinet  minister  from  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  party's  founder  and  former  president  of  the  nation, 
General   Julio  Argentino   Roca.48 
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President  Celman  had  other  problems.  The  Argentine 
economy  was  in  a  crisis,  following  a  binge  of  speculation 
which  affected  almost  everyone  (this  will  be  covered  in 
more  detail  in  the  next  chapter).  And  Celman  himself  had 
become  the  symbol  of  all  that  was  corrupt  in  the 
conservative  regime.  In  July  of  1890,  a  revolt  by  members 
of  the  military  and  supporters  from  the  popular  groups 
including  the  UC  (which  had  just  issued  a  manifesto  for 
revolution)  broke  out.  It  was  quickly  put  down,  but  faced 
with  rebellion  from  within  the  PAN  as  well  as  without, 
Celman  resigned  the  presidency  in  favor  of  Carlos 
Pellegrini. 

The  "Revolution  of  1890"  led  to  more  than  Celman's 
resignation.  It  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  the  UC  as  the 
focus  of  popular  struggle  against  the  conservative  regime. 
The  party's  call  for  honesty  and  faithful  representation  in 
government  had  tremendous  appeal  for  the  middle  sectors, 
although  less  for  the  more  radical  labor  groups.  And  the 
leadership  of  the  party  was  filled  with  illustrious 
persons:  Leandro  Nicebro  Alem,  ex-president  Bartolome 
Mitre,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Aires  Province  Bernardo  de 
Irigoyen,  and  Alem's  nephew  Hipolito  Yrigoyen,  among 
others. 49  Although  the  UC  was  clearly  in  opposition  to  the 
government,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  party  as 
particularly  revolutionary.  The  leadership  included  much  of 
the.   elite    of    Buenos    Aires    city    and    province,    disaffected 
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from  the  mainstream  conservatives  (some  of  them  were  ex-PAN 
members) ,  but  not  immigrant  anarchists.  Their  interests  lay 
not  in  overthrowing  the  system  but  in  taking  it  over. 50 

To  this  end,  Mitre  effected  a  deal  with  General  Roca  in 
1891  to  bring  the  Buenos  Aires  rebels  back  into  the  fold  by 
combining  the  two  national  leaders  in  a  presidential  ticket 
under  a  new  alliance:  the  Union  Cfvica  Nacional  (UCN). 
While  this  move  may  have  had  some  practical  attractions,  it 
was  seen  as  an  unprincipled  compromise  by  the  more 
ideological  of  the  UC's  leaders,  especially  Alem  and 
Yrigoyen.  The  1891  "accommodation"  resulted  in  a  split  in 
the  UC,  with  Alem  and  his  followers  declaring  against  the 
deal  and  announcing  a  program  of  "relentless  struggle"  on 
principle  against  the  corrupt  established  regime. 51  Thus 
was  established  the  Uni6n  Civica  Principista  (UCP) .  The 
principle  of  moral  government  demanded  the  UCP's  abstention 
from  the  corrupt  electoral  process  at  this  time,  but  the 
strength  of  the  new  faction  still  threatened  to  upset  a 
smooth  transition  of  power.  Partly  as  a  result,  Mitre  and 
Roca  withdrew  themselves  from  the  impending  presidential 
elections.  However,  they  arranged  a  coalition  instead 
around  the  candidacies  of  Luis  Saenz  Pena  and  Jose  E. 
Uriburu  which  won  the  1892  elections. 

Unable  to  effect  change  through  the  electoral  process, 
and  committed  to  objectives  that  were  incompatible  with 
contemporary  political  rules,  the  Radicals,  as  they  were 
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now  tagged  by  the  Mitre-Roca  group,  developed  a  strategy 
which  was  to  serve  them  for  the  next  two  decades.  They 
combined  armed  insurrection  with  abstention  from  the 
established  political  process.  This  intransigent  policy 
combined  moral  indignation  with  action  in  the  only  way 
possible  for  a  group  committed  to  the  belief  in  the 
immorality  of  Argentine  elections.  The  results  of  this 
policy  were  mixed.  Two  attempted  revolts  in  1893  and  1895 
failed,  but  the  leaders  escaped  prosecution  partly  because 
of  increasing  popular  support  for  their  program.. 52  The  pAN 
continued  to  dominate  elections,  but  the  steadily  growing 
UCR  presence  once  again  combined  with  factionalism  within 
the  PAN   to   produce   a  breakthrough   in   the  political    process. 

The  prosperity  which  the  country  had  come  to  enjoy, 
combined  with  the  knowledge  that  the  leaders  of  the 
radicals  really  were  not  so  different  from  themselves, 
allowed  at  least  some  conservatives  to  consider  gradual 
electoral  reform.  They  would  co-opt  the  Radicals  into 
becoming  a  "loyal  opposition"53  with  the  conservatives 
retaining  a  majority  in  the  elected  houses.  As  long  as  the 
Radicals  abstained  from  political  participation,  the  need 
for  this  particular  solution  to  the  problem  may  have 
appeared  less  urgent,  but  a  series  of  events  in  the  early 
1900 's  began  to  make   the  option  more  attractive. 

In  one  episode,  Carlos  Pellegrini,  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior    in   Roca's    second   term   as   president,    "was    suddenly 
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made  aware  of  the  new  importance  and  power  of  public 
opinion"  in  handling  the  national  debt.  He  had  worked  out  a 
deal  to  consolidate  and  refinance  Argentina's  sizeable 
foreign  debt  by  putting  her  customs  revenues  up  as 
collateral.  This  affront  to  national  pride  created  an 
uproar  sufficient  to  make  Roca  disavow  both  the  plan  and 
Pellegrini. 54  Nationalist  sentiment — especially  widespread 
in  the  same  middle  sectors  which  were  the  base  of  power  of 
the  UCR — had  shown  itself  to  be  strong  enough  to  affect 
government  policy. 

In  another  instance,  Joaquin  V.  Gonzalez,  who  succeeded 
Pellegrini  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  sponsored  a  law 
which  brought  about  a  small  measure  of  electoral  reform.  It 
eliminated  complete  lists,  under  which  all  the  seats  in 
multi-member  districts  were  competed  for  in  a  single  unit, 
and  replaced  them  with  single-seat  electoral  districts. 55 
Although  the  law  clearly  undermined  conservative  control  of 
elections,  it  was  passed  in  1902  and  indicates  that  the 
reformist  wing  of  the  PAN  was  gaining  the  ascendancy.  In 
addition,  there  was  another  aborted  Radical  revolt  in  1905, 
indicating  once  again  that  the  opposition  movement  was  not 
going  to  disappear. 56  The  appeal  of  electoral  reform  was 
growing  stronger — not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  but  so  that 
the  PAN  could  continue  to  "rule  without  repression"  and 
even  generate  a  measure  of  "mass  support". 57  The  anti-Roca, 
reformist    wing    had    gained    the    presidency    in 
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1904,  with  the  election  of  Manuel  Quintana,  and  on  his 
death,  Jose  Figuero  Alcorta,  another  supporter  of  reform, 
became  president  in  1906.  He  arranged  for  Roque  sSenz  Pena 
to  become  his  successor  in  the  1910  elections  and  it  was 
this  younger  Saenz  Pena  who  undertook  to  bring  about 
fundamental  electoral  reform. 

Saenz  Pena  at  first  offered  Yrigoyen  a  post  in  his 
government  in  an  attempt  to  subsume  the  Radical  movement, 
but  he  was  rebuffed.  It  was  becoming  apparent  that  only  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  legitimate  elections  would 
calm  the  intransigents.  The  key  to  the  reform  was  to  force 
the  Radicals  into  acceptable  behavior:  that  is  to  say, 
voting.  In  as  much  as  the  Radical  and  conservative  leaders 
were  not  dissimilar  in  social  backgrounds,  and  since  the 
PAN  machinery  was  so  solidly  entrenched,  accomodation 
seemed  to  carry  little  risk.  In  addition,  the  radical 
movement  itself  was  hardly  monolithic  in  its  extremism,  and 
had  worked  out  accommodations  with  conservative  regimes  on 
the  provincial  level. 59  jf  a  way  could  be  found  to  bring 
the  Radicals  into  national  electoral  politics,  and  if  the 
majority  party  (assumed  to  be  the  PAN)  could  maintain  a 
solid  majority  in  the  elected  houses,  then  the  Radicals 
could  be  denied  real  power  and  yet  placated  all  in  one 
move.  There  were  genuine  reformers  within  the  government 
whose  outlook  was  not  so  cynical, 58  but,  in  any  case,  it 
seemed  that  reform  without  revolution  was  both  possible  and 
desirable. 
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The  Electoral  Reform  Law  of  1912  managed  to  accomplish 
this.  It  allowed  for  permanent  registration  which  would 
lessen  fraud  and  allow  more  Argentines  to  participate,  thus 
giving  the  Radicals  the  electoral  clout  for  which  they  had 
fought.  But  the  requirement  for  compulsory  voting,  while 
carrying  no  severe  penalties,  promised  to  force  the 
Radicals  into  legal  forms  of  protest.  More  extremist 
parties,  such  as  the  Socialists,  on  the  other  hand, 
represented  in  large  part  non-voting  immigrants  which  would 
not  become  an  electoral  threat.  And,  the  process  of  the 
"incomplete  list"  giving  two-thirds  of  the  seats  from  a 
province  to  the  majority  party,  one-third  to  the  runner-up 
party,  and  none  to  third  parties, 60  would  assure  PAN  rule 
with  a  loyal,  or  at  least  co-opted,  Radical  minority.  Of 
course,  effective  male  suffrage  would  be  required  to  allow 
enough  Radical  voters  to  participate  to  implement  the 
scenario.  It  was  the  awareness  of  the  Radical  threat  and 
the  need  to  control  it  that  allowed  the  law  to  pass;  belief 
in  the  virtues  of  electoral  politics  or  a  respect  for  the 
wisdom  of  Argentine  voters  was   not  necessary. 

However,  events  did  not  progress  quite  according  to 
scenario.  The  UCR  captured  a  few  congressional  seats  and 
remained  a  small  minority  until  1914.  But,  after  that  year, 
the  UCR,  along  with  other  reformist  parties  such  as  the 
Socialists  and  Progressive  Democrats,  began  to  increase 
their    number    of     elected    national     representatives. 61    New 
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registrations  apparently  yielded  more  Radical  than  PAN 
voters.  Also  in  1914,  Roque  Saenz  Pena,  having  become  a 
reformist  hero  and  having  had  the  electoral  reform  law 
named  after  him,  died.  This  may  have  upset  the  normal 
succession  mechanism,  for  the  1916  national  elections 
produced  real  surprises.  In  congressional  elections,  the 
combined  Radical,  Socialist,  and  Progressive  Democrat 
forces  captured  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  Camara  de 
Diputados  for  the  first  time,  in  the  presidential 
elections,  the  Radicals  captured  the  Presidency  in  their 
first  legal  try  with  45.6%  of  the  vote  and  widespread 
support  for   an  Yrigoyen — Pelagio   B.    Luna   ticket. 62 

While  surely  surprised,  the  conservatives  were  not 
particularly  worried.  Was  not  the  leadership  of  the 
Radicals — was  not  Yrigoyen — a  faction  of  the  same  elite 
which  had  ruled  since  1880?  Was  not  the  export-led  economy 
performing  at  record  levels?  Was  not  stability  the  goal  of 
all?  While  much  has  been  made  of  the  victory  of  the 
Radicals  ushering  in  a  new  age  of  Argentine  politics,  the 
next  chapters  will  suggest  that  in  essence  the 
conservatives  were  correct. 
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Notes 


^■The  term  is  used  by  Jose"  Luis  Romero  as  the  title  to 
Part  Three  of  A  History  of  Argentine  Political  Thought- 
Trans.  Thomas  F.  McGann  (Stanford:  Stanford  University 
Press,    1963) ,    165. 

2For  statistics  and  analyses  of  Argentine  demographic 
growth  during  this  period,  see  the  following:  Carlos  F.  Diaz 
Al e j andro ,  Essays  on  the  Economic  History  of  the  Argentine 
Esrmblifi     (New    Haven:     Yale    University    Press,    1970)  ,     23-24; 

Sociedad    Rural    ^Argentina,     Anuario de    la    Sociedad    Rural 

Argentina:  estadisticas  econCmicas  y  agrarias  (Buenos  Aires: 
Luis  L.  Gotelli,  1928),  59-64;  and  Gilbert  Wilson  Merkx, 
"Political  and  Economic  Change  in  Argentina  from  1870  to 
1966"    (Ph.D.    dissertation,    Yale  University,    1968),    Ch.    5. 

^Studies  of  immigration  and  its  impact  on  Argentine 
society  are  numerous  and  varied.  Some  emphasize  economic 
factors,  some  sociological  change.  Some  tend  to  focus  on  and 
criticize  the  absence  of  governmental  policy,  and  others  are 
concerned  almost  solely  with  demographic  impact.  Almost  all, 
however,  are  in  agreement  that  immigration  was  one  of  the 
key  factors  in  the  series  of  social,  economic  and  political 
changes  which  occurred  in  Argentina  during  this  period.  Some 
of  those  studies  (and  specifically  those  used  for  this 
dissertation)  include  the  following:  Gustavo  Beyhaut,  et  al . 
"Los  inmigrantes  en  el  sistema  ocupacional  Argentino,"  in 
Torcuato  di  Telia,  et  al  ,  Argentina,  sociedad  dp  masa_g 
(Buenos  Aires:  EUDEBA,  1971),  85-123;  Roberto  Cort£s  Conde, 
El  progreso  Argentino  188Q-1914  (Buenos  Aires:  Editorial 
Sudamericana,  1979),  2  4  0-270;  Gino  Germani,  "Mass 
Immigration  and  Modernization  in  Argentina,"  in  Irving  Louis 
Horowitz,  ed.  ,  Masses  in  Latin  America  (New  York:  Oxford, 
1970),  289-330;  Ernesto  J.  A.  Maeder,  "PoblaciSn  e 
inmigracion  en  la  Argentina  entre  1880  y  1910"  in  Gustavo 
Ferrari  and  Ezequiel  Gallo,  eds.  ,  La  Argentina  del  ochenta 
al  centenarip  (Buenos  Aires:  Editorial  Sudamericana,  1980)  , 
555-575;     Jose    Luis    Romero,     Ch.     6;     James    R.     Scobie, 

Revolution   on    the  _Ea_m,p_as..L_..A__s_o_c_iai H_js_tory  .of — A.tae_ntin£ 

Wheat.  1860-1910  (Austin:  university  of  Texas,  1964) ,  Ch.  3 
and  7;  Carl  Solberg,  "Immigration  and  Urban  Social  Problems 
in  Argentina  and  Chile,  1890-1914,"  Hispanic  hmsjjjzaji 
Historical     Review.     49:      2     (May,     1969),     215-32;     two 
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works  by  Richard  J.  Walter:  "Politics,  Parties,  and 
Elections  in  Argentina's  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  1912-42," 
Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  64:  4  (November,  1984) , 
707-35,  and  "The  Socioeconomic  Growth  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the 
Twentieth  Century"  in  Stanley  R.  Ross  and  Thomas  F.  McGann, 
eds.,  Buenos  Aires:  400  Years  (Austin:  University  of  Texas 
Press,    1982),    66-126;    and    Vicente    Vazquez-Presedo,     El    caso 

Argentino.L- m igjLa.c_i£.D de,   fa,cto-r.e__. cjctm,£.i:cj, o    e x. t e r J__r_y 

desarollo,    1875-1914    (Buenos  Aires:    EUDEBA,    1971),    Ch.    3. 

^Various  sources  containing  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
exhibit  disagreement  on  some  particulars.  For  example, 
concerning  the  text  of  Article  25,  one  source  (Peaslee)  uses 
the  term  "encourage"  regarding  the  government's  obligation 
towards  immigration,  while  another  (Fitzgibbon)  uses 
"develop".  It  is  assumed  that  such  differences  are  a 
function  of  translation  only.  For  constitutional  references 
and    interpretations,     see    Austin    F.     MacDonald,     "The 

Government    of    Argentina,"     Hispanic American  _HistQ.r_LCAl 

Review.    5:    1    (February,    1922) ,    52-82;    Russell   H.    Fitzgibbon, 

ed. ,    The    Coiis_tJLtutiQn_s    of the    Americja_s La5_of__J a n u_ixy.-__L.. 

1948)  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago,  1948),  12-31;  and 
Amos  J.  Peasley,  Constitutions  of  Nations.  Vol.  IV:  The 
Americas    (The. Hague:    Martinus  Nijhof,    1970),    3-27. 

^vSzquez-Presedo,    110. 

6Scobie,  Revolution  on  the  Pampas.  123. 

7 Examinations  of  this  persistent  land-holding  pattern 
can  be  found  in  Diaz  Alejandro,  151-159;  Scobie,  Revolution 
on  the  Pampas.  114-121;  Corte"s  Conde,  El  progreso  argentino. 
149-188;    and  Vazquez-Presedo,    Ch.    3. 

8As  calculated  from  the  Argentine  census  of  1914  by  Carl 
Solberg   in   "Immigration  and  Urban  Social    Problems",    218. 


9Scobie, 


jrtiQ_n_o_n._the_pa_mpa.s_,   125. 


10Scobie,  Revolution  on  the  Pampas.  131-132.  Scobie  also 
gives  special  emphasis  to  the  relationship  between  economic 
cycles  and  immigration  flow. 

^Second-  and  third-class  passengers,  who  comprised  the 
vast  majority  of  immigrants,  were  subject  to  inspection  and 
interrogation  by  immigration  officials.  Part  of  this  process 
included  ascertaining  occupations. 

i^scobie  describes  the  lives  of  colonists,  tenants  and 
Lnas  in  Revolution  on  the  Pampas.  57-61. 
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Inhere  is  general  agreement  on  these  percentages  since 
they  are  derived  from  the  Argentine  censuses.  These 
particular   figures  are  from   Merkx,    72. 

J-^The  creation  of  an  urban  labor  force  was  not 
necessarily  in  contradition  with  government  policy.  Labor  - 
rural  or  urban  -  was  relatively  expensive  in  Argentina  up  to 
the  1860's  and  '70's.  Part  of  immigration  policy  tried  to 
encourage  the  immigration  of  persons  to  expand  the  general 
labor  pool,  as  opposed  to  the  number  of  rural  settlers.  This 
point  is  discussed  in  H.  S.  Ferns,  Britain  agd  Argentina  jp 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (Oxford:  Oxford  University,  1960) , 
3  24-2  8. 

15vSzquez-Presedo,    139. 

16rfhree  Works  which  deal  with  the  shift  from  the  old 
society  to  the  new  are  those  cited  by  Germani  and  Romero, 
and  John  J.  Johnson's  now  famous  Political  Change  in  Latip 
America:  The  Emergence  of  the  Middle  Sectors  (Stanford: 
Stanford  University  Press,  1958) .  The  three  quoted  terms  are 
taken,  in  order,  from  Romero,  167,  Germani,  303,  and 
Johnson,    ix. 

17Romero,    79. 

l&h  good  description  of  this  dual  elite  can  be  found  in 
Thomas  C.  Cochran  and  Ruben  E.  Reina,  Capitalism  in 
Argentine  Culture:  A  Study  of  Torcuato  di  Telia  and  S.T.A.M. 
(Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1962) , 
10-11. 

l^Vazquez-Presedo,    139. 

^Comments  on  foreign  ownership  can  be  found  in  Diaz 
Alejandro,    214-18;    these   figures  are   from   Merkx,    90. 

2*This  refers  only  to  shifts  in  domestic  consumption 
patterns.  The  major  influence  on  production  in  the  rural 
sector  came  from  overseas  markets.  These  will  be  discussed 
in  Chapter   Two. 

22These  middle  sectors  were  self-defined  by  respondents 
to  the  census.  A  rural  middle  class  comprised  of  small 
landowners  and  managers  existed  distinct  from  the  urban 
middle  sectors.  As  a  proportion  of  the  economically  active 
population  the  rural  middle  class  shrank  during  this  period, 
although  it  grew  in  absolute  terms  from  46,542  in  the  1869 
census   to   56,110    in  1914.    See  Merkx,    88. 

.  23Merkx,  90. 

24Germani,  303. 
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2^For  a  description  of  the  desires  of  the  middle 
sectors,  see  Johnson,  4-11  and  Chapter  6;  Milton  I.  Vanger, 
"Politics  and  Class  in  Twentieth-Century  Latin  America", 
Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  49:  1  (February,  1969) , 
81;    and  Walter,    "Politics,    Parties,    and  Elections". 

26walter  discusses  the  shift  in  the  electorate  in  Buenos 
Aires  province  and  emphasizes  how  few  of  the  foreign  born 
became  voters    in   "Politics,    Parties,    and  Elections",    714. 

27  The  origins  and  development  of  the  labor  movement  in 
Argentina,  as  distinct  from  the  general  phenomenon  of 
immigration  and  the  rise  of  the  middle  sectors,  are  covered 
in  the  following  works:  Robert  J.  Alexander,  Organized  Labor 
in  Latin  America    (New   York:    Free   Press,    1965) ,    Ch.    4;    Samuel 

L .     Ba  i 1 ey ,     Labor.     Nationalism,     and     Politics in     Argentina 

(New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1967),  Ch.  1; 
Thomas  E.  Skidmore,  "workers  and  Soldiers:  Urban  Labor 
Movements    and    Elite    Responses     in    Twentieth-Century    Latin 

America,"     in    Virginia    Bernhard,     ed.  ,     Elites, MASSaSj and 

Modernization    in    Latin    America. 1  85Q-193H     (Austin: 

University  of  Texas  Press,  1979) ,  79-126;  and  Richard  J. 
Walter,  The  Socialist  Party  of  Argentina.  1890-1930  (Austin: 
University  of   Texas   Press,    1977)  . 

28There  had  been  at  least  one  union  established  in 
Argentina  before  this  time.  The  Printing  Trades  Workers1 
Union  of  Buenos  Aires  was  originally  a  workers  aid  society 
founded  in  1853.  In  the  1860 's,  it  took  on  the  trappings  of 
a  real  union,  negotiating  with  employers  over  workers1 
benefits  and  calling  strikes.  But  this  was  the  exception. 
See  Alexander,    35. 

29skidmore  (92-93),  especially,  makes  note  of  the 
different  labor  characteristics  caused  by  the  "export 
economy".  It  might  be  noted,  however,  that  the  same  influx 
of  immigrants  which  provided  the  new  labor  force  and  the  new 
European  outlook  also  insured  that  the  labor  supply  was 
large  and  "highly  elastic  to  changes  in  real  wages  during 
most  years,"  so  that  the  pressure  on  employers  to  accede  to 
labor  demands  was  lessened.  This  point  is  made  clear  by  Diaz 
Alejandro,    23. 

3°There  was  an  exception  to  these  general 
characteristics.  La  Fraternidad,  the  railroad  workers  union, 
followed  the  model  of  United  States  unions:  charging  dues 
which  went  for  sickness  and  unemployment  benefits  and 
remaining  outside  of  the  political  struggles  of  the  other 
labor   organizations.    See  Alexander,    36. 
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31-Details  of  the  development  of  the  labor  federations 
and  their  conflicts  can  be  found  in  Alexander,  36-37,  and  in 
Chapter   3   of  Walter,    The  Socialist   Party. 

32^he  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Camara  de  Diputados 
by  Minister  of  the  Interior  Joaquin  V.  Gonzalez  in  1904.  See 
Bailey,    24-25,   and  Skidmore,    95-96. 

33Bailey  (p.  21)  makes  specific  mention  of  the 
inspirational  nature  of  the  Barcelona  strike.  See  Solberg, 
"Immigration  and  Urban  Social  Problems"  (pp.  228-29)  and 
Scobie,  Revolution  on  the  Pampas  (p.  125)  for  detailed 
discussions  on  attitudes  towards  immigrants  and  their 
connection  to  the  Ley  de  Residencia.  As  for  the  law  itself, 
it  was  introduced  by  Miguel  Cane,  a  conservative  senator, 
and  remained  on  the  books  until  the  presidency  of  Arturo 
Frondizi  (1958-1962) .  Several  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  immigrants  were  deported  under  its  provisions,  and  even 
native  Argentines  were  sent  to  internal  exile  in  Patagonia 
in  some  cases.  See  Walter,  The  Socialist  Party,  45  and  247, 
and  Alexander,    37. 

^^Both  Johnson  and  Romero  discuss  the  differences 
between  workers  and  the  middle  sectors  and  the  importance  of 
nationalist  sentiments  within  the  latter.  See  Chapters  1  and 
6    respectively.    See  also  Bailey,    33-34. 

35Alexander,    37-38. 

36Walter,    The   Socialist   Party.    45-46. 

3^The  1910  episode  is  covered  in  detail  by  Alexander 
(37-38),    Bailey     (25-27),    Skidmore    (96-97),    and    Walter,    .The. 

3^Some  of  the  works  previously  cited  in  this  chapter 
deal  with  the  political  developments  which  accompanied  the 
social  changes  already  discussed.  They  include  the  works  by 
Bailey,  Cortes  Conde,  Johnson,  Merkx,  Romero,  and  Walter.  In 
addition  to  those,  there  are  several  works  which  deal  more 
exclusively  with  the  politics  of  the  alluvial  era,  although 
some  of  them  by  necessity  also  touch  on  topics  covered 
above. 

Several  sources  cover  general  political  developments  of 
the  period.  They  include  Natalio  R.  Botana,  El  orden_ 
conservator;  la-POl^tica_axgentina-£H.tr.£-LS£D— ¥-!£!£  ( B ue no s 
Aires:  Editorial  Sudamericana,  1979);  Juan  Eugenio  Corradi, 
"Argentina,"  in  Ronald  H.  Chilcote  and  Joel  C.  Edelstein, 
LaiJLii-Amfij:lcAi-±Jie  Struggle  withJQe^e_Qde.ncy  and  Be.y_o.ra3  (New 
York:    John  Wiley    and   Sons,    1974) ,    305-407;    Eduardo    Crawley, 

A    House     Divided: Ar^_mfciJi.a^JJL8JL_Ll_9JLQ_     (New    York:     St. 

Martin's    Press,     1984);        Roberto    Etchepar ebo rda ,     "La 
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estructura  socio-politica  argentina  y  la  generacion  del 
ochenta,"  Latin  American  Research  Reviewr  13:  1  (1978), 
126-134  ;  H.  S.  Ferns,  A.£S£Jlfcina  (New  York:  Praeger,  1969); 
George  Heaps-Nelson,  "Argentine  Provincial  Politics  in  an 
Era  of  Expanding  Electoral  Participation:  Buenos  Aires  and 
Mendoza,  1906-1918"  (Ph.D  dissertation,  University  of 
Florida,  197  5);  John  A.  Peeler,  Latin  American  Democracies: 
Colombia.  Costa  Rica,  Venezuela  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1985)  ,  especially  the  introduction,  "The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Liberal  Democracy,"  3-41;  Karen  L 
Remmer,  Party  Competition  in  Argentina  and  Chile:  Political 
Recruitment  anjj^jibJJ,c__£p_,l_icy  ,  189Q-193Q  (Lincoln: 
University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1984) ;  Jorge  Abelardo  Ramos, 
Revolucion  y  contrarrevoluci6n  en  la  Argentina  ( Bue no s 
Aires:  Editorial  Del  Mar  Dulce,  1970);  David  Rock,  ed.  , 
Argentina  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Pittsburg:  University  of 
Pittsburg,  1975);  two  works  by  Peter  H.  Smith,  Argentina  and 
the    Failure    of    Democracy:    Conflict    among    Political Elites, 


uig_ 
of    Wisconsin,     1974),     and 


1 90  4-195  5     (Madison:     University 

Politics    and    Beef in    Axgejitin 

Change  (New  York:  Colombia  University  Press,  1969);  and 
Peter  G.  Snow,  Political  Forces  in  Argentina  (Boston:  Allyn 
and  Bacon,    1971)  . 

Other  works  which  deal  more  specifically  with  the 
Radical  party  include  Gabriel  Del  Mazo,  El  Radical ismo: 
ensayo  sobre  su  historia  y  doctrina  (Buenos  Aires:  Ediciones 
Gure,     1957);     Ezequiel     Gallo,     Colonos    en    armas.     Las 

(Buenos  Aires:  Editorial  del  Instituto,  1977) 
Gallo  and  Silvia  Sigal,  "La  formaci6n 
politicos  co ntempo r aneos :  La  Uni6n 
(1890-1916),"  Desarrollo  Econ5mico. 
Septiembre,  1963) ,  173-230;  Lauro  Lagos, 
radical  (Buenos  Aires:  1930);  Felix  Luna, 
Aires:    Editorial    Desarrollo,    1964)     and    as 
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anos  de  radical ismo"  Todo  es  Historia:  Nfrnero  Especial,  15: 
170  (July,  1981);  Rudolfo  Puiggros,  gl  Yrigoyenismp  (Buenos 
Aires:  Editorial  Jorge  Alvarez,  1965);  three  studies  by 
David  Rock,  "Machine  Politics  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
Argentine  Radical  Party,  1912-1930,"  Journal  of  Latin 
American    Studies.    4:     2     (November,    1972),     233-256,    Politics 

in    Argentina: TJbje.    Rise    a_n_q_ F_all    of  -  Radical, lam    ( C amb r i dg e : 

Cambridge  University  Press,  1975) ,  and  "The  Rise  of  the 
Argentine  Radical  Party  (the  Union  Cfvica  Radical) , 
1891-1916,"  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University,  Centre  of 
Latin  American  Studies,  Working  Papers  No.  7  (n.d.);  Carlos 
J.  Rodriguez,  Irigoyen:  su  revolucion  politica  y  social 
(Buenos  Aires:  Libreria  y  Editorial  "La  Facultad",  1943); 
Peter  H.  Smith,  "Los  Radicales  Argentinos  y  la  defensa  de 
los  intereses  ganaderos,  1916-1930,"  Desarrollo  Econ6mico. 
7:  25  (April-June,  1967),  795-829;  Peter  G.Snow,  Argentine 
Radicalism: TJifi_Jii&toj^_jajid_jQojitJiiii£_of    the__&adical    civic 
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Union  (Iowa  City:  University  of  Iowa  Press,  1965);  and  David 
Tamarin,  "Yrigoyen  and  Per6n:  The  Limits  of  Argentine 
Populism"  in  Michael  L.  Conniff,  ed.  ,  Latin  American 
Populism  in  Comparative  Perspective  (Albuquerque:  University 
of  New  Mexico  Press,  1982),  31-45. 

Two  works  dealing  with  particular  aspects  of  the  period 
are  Edgardo  L.  Amaral ,  Lisandro  de  la  Torre  y  la  politica  de 
la  reforma  electoral  de  Saenz  Pena.  (Buenos  Aires:  1961); 
and  Darfo  Canton,  Argentine  Parlementarians  in  1889.  1916, 
and  1946  (Buenos  Aires:  Instituto  Torcuato  di  Telia,  1966)  . 

All  these  have  provided  the  framework  for  the  coverage 
of  political  developments  which  follows. 
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Peeler,  25. 


4^Romero  uses  the  term  "conservative  liberalism:"  Merkx 
uses   "aristocratic  liberalism." 

41Romero,    180-81 

42rphe  endemic  nature  of  fraud  in  the  Argentine  political 
process  has  been  noted  by  several  scholars,  including  Walter 
in  "Politics,  Parties,  and  Elections",  721,  and  Rock, 
Politics    in  Argentina,    26,29. 

In    an    interview     in    1902,     Carlos    Pellegrini,     ex- 
President,    described   the    following    episode    (from   Joaqufn   V. 
GonzSlez,     La    reforma    electoral     Argentina    <Buenos    Aires: 
1903>  as  cited  by  Dario   Canton  in  Argentine  Paxl^mejitajLiaiis. . 
I    remember    that    when    I    was    a    boy.     .     .even    before 

being   able    to    vote,    the   custom   had    it    that   the   struggle 

was   limited   to   taking   possession  of    the   <voting>   tables; 

this  was   the  preliminary   act   of    the  election,    and  once   a 

party   was    in    possession  of    a   table,    the   election  was   by 

this    very    fact    over:     everybody    knew     that    party    would 

win. 

What  was  the  basis  for  saying  that?  The  very  simple 

fact  that  fraud  was  accepted  and  admitted  as  a  regular 

occurrence. 

4^A  description  of  these  educational  reforms  and  their 
impact  can  be  found  in  Merkx,  76-79. 

44Romero,  199. 

4^The  socio-economic  makeup  of  the  Radicals  is  discussed 
by  Walter  "Politics,  Parties,  and  Elections",  717-18  and  in 
detail  by  Gallo  and  Sigal,  198-207.  Rock  emphasises  the 
non-revolutionary  nature  of  the  middle  sectors  and  the  UCR 
in  Politics,  i"  Argentina.  19-24.  Tamarin  examines  the 
relationship  between  populism  and  the  radicals,  claiming 
that  "Radicalism  is  a  classic  representative  of  'reformist 
era'    populism"   on  page  31   of    "Radicalsim  and   Peron." 
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4^On  the  origins  of  the  UCJ  and  the  Union  Civica,  see 
Rock,  Politics  in  Argentina.  41.  On  the  early  Socialist 
Party,  see  Walter,  The  Socialist  Party.  Ch.  1  and  2. 

47Gallo,  Colonos  en  armas.  21-22. 

48 Rock,  Politics  in  Argentina.  3  0 

4^Other  personages  included  Vicente  Fidel  Lopez  and 
Arist6bulo  del  Valle,  making  up  the  "old  elite"  element  of 
leadership  of    the   Radicals.    See   Romero,    209-10 

S^Rock  and  Smith,  among  others,  emphasize  this  point. 
See  Rock,  Politics  in  Argentina.  32,  and  Smith,  Argentina 
and    the   Failure   of    Democracy.    9. 

51Romero,    212. 

52how  much  support  was  actually  due  to  Radical  programs 
is  debatable.  Both  Gallo  and  Scobie  point  out  that  the  1893 
revolt  in  Santa  Fe  had  more  to  do  with  combatting  the  local 
PAN  elite,  than  with  supporting  the  Buenos  Aires  radicals. 
See  Colonos  en  armas.  82,  and  Revolution  on  the  Pampas.  154. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  Radicals  who  benefited. 

53This  point  is  made  by  Smith,  Argentina,  and  the  Failure 
Of  Democracy ,10. 

^4It  is  Rock's  contention  that  this  episode  moved 
Pelligrini  to  the  side  of  the  reformers.  He  also  points  out 
the  connection  between  nationalist  issues  and  the  middle 
sectors,  as  does  Johnson.  See  Rock,  politics  in  Argentina, 
33,  and  Johnson,  96-97.  Nationalist  sentiment  also  played  a 
part  in  the  passage  of  the  Ley  de  Residencia  of  the  same 
year.  It  would  seem  that  this  law,  given  the  emerging  class 
structure  of  Argentina,  was  more  a  palliative  to  the 
emerging  native  middle  class  than  to  the  older  elites. 

5^As  a  result  of  this  reform,  district  four,  containing 
working  class  portions  of  Buenos  Aires,  elected  the  first 
Socialist  deputy,  Alfredo  L.  Palacios,  in  1904.  See  Walter, 

56Pellegrini,  in  fact,  helped  campaign  for  amnesty  for 
the  Radical  rebels.  See  Romero,  201.  Oddly  enough,  in  a 
political  system  dominated  by  the  presidency,  Article  67, 
Section  17  of  the  Argentine  Constitution  gives  the  power  of 
amnesty  to  congress. 


57Rock, 


i-AEgejjtina,  34. 
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->°Romero  (pp.  200-201)  points  out  that  genuine  reformers 
were  to  be  found  within  the  conservative  ranks. 

5^On  the  differences  between  the  mainstream  Radicals  in 
Beunos  Aires  and  elsewhere,  specifically  Mendoza,  and  on 
accommodations  reached  with  the  conservative  regime,  see 
George  Heaps-Nelson,  Ch.  3-5. 

6°Single-seat  districts  had  been  rescinded  in  1910.  See 
Walter,  The  Socialist  Party.  248  (fn.  4) . 

61-For  specific  statistics  on  elections  from  1912  to 

1916,  see  Darfo  CantSn,  Maifixiale-S paxa__£l estudio de  la 

sociologia  polftica  en  la  Argentina.  Vol  I  (Buenos  Aires: 
Instituto  Torcuato  di  Telia,  1968),  35-37. 

62Ikid.,  85-86. 


CHAPTER    THREE 

THE    PATTERN    OF    INTERNAL 

ECONOMIC  GROWTH    IN    THE  GOLDEN   AGE, 

1870-1930 


The  social  and  political  changes  of  the  alluvial  era 
were  significant,  in  that  they  produced  at  least  the 
appearance  of  a  new  society.  Even  more  significant  for 
Argentina,  both  at  the  time  and  for  the  future,  were  the 
economic  changes  which  accompanied  and  sometimes  drove  those 
social  and  political  developments.  The  economic  progress 
enjoyed  by  Argentina  in  this  period  is  unparalleled  in  Latin 
America  and  approaches  what  occurred  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  during  the  same  period.  Argentina  developed 
from  a  pastoral  world  backwater  in  1880  to  a  leader  in  the 
world  agri-commodities  market  by  the  beginning  of  the  First 
World  War.  Argentina's  economy  entered  a  golden  age  of 
progress  and  expansion. 

The  period  has  also  been  termed  "la  bella  gpoca".  Many, 
extend  this  period  of  economic  expansion  and  productivity 
past  the  first  world  war,  sometimes  as  far  as  1930.1  often, 
the  years  of  Radical  party  governments  from  1916-1930  are 
seen  as   part  of,      and  even  the  capstone  of   this   epoch. 
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As  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  normal  approach  to 
the  period  after  the  unification  of  Argentina  and  the 
federalization  of  Buenos  Aires  is  to  see  it  as  one  of  steady 
— sometimes  even  spectacular — economic  growth  coupled  with 
the  gradual  expansion  of  political  opportunity.  The  period 
ends  with  the  "revolution  of  1930"  which  is  seen  as  the 
death  knell  of  what  had  been  political  development  in  the 
same  way  as  the  world  depression  is  seen  as  the  demise  of 
Argentina's  economic  miracle.  The  half-century  from  1880  to 
1930,  then,  is  seen  as  a  package  of  progress — a  classic 
example  of  political  and  economic  development — which  was  cut 
short  by   economic  and  political    violence. 2 

There  are  no  aggregate  figures,  such  as  Gross  National 
Product  or  Gross  Domestic  Product,  to  measure  Argentine 
economic  growth  before  1900.3  import  figures,  however,  show 
that  there  was  steady  expansion  of  the  Argentine  economy  at 
least  as  indicated  by  increasing  imports  from  overseas  trade 
from  the  early  1870 's  to  1889.  Total  imports  more  than 
tripled  from  49,125,000  pesos  oro  in  1870  to  164,570,000  in 
1889.  The  economic  crisis  of  1890,  which  was  integral  to  the 
Juarez  Celman  resignation  fiasco  (see  previous  chapter) 
halted  this  steady  growth.  Imports  fell  to  a  low  of 
67,208,000  pesos  oro  in  1891  and  then  began  a  slow  climb 
reaching  1890  levels  in  the  early  1900's.4  The  crisis  of 
1890   was   severe,    but    its  effects  were  not  long-lived. 
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After  1900,  indexed  figures  for  the  Gross  Domestic 
Product  (GDP)  have  been  calculated  and  are  represented  in 
Figure  2.  With  the  exception  of  WWI  and  the  postwar  recovery 
period  from  1914  to  1920,  these  figures  too  show  a  steady 
growth  in  the  Argentine  economy  even  in  real  terms  as 
measured  by  fixed  values  of  1950  pesos.  The  Argentine 
economy  grew  almost  four  fold  in  the  last  30  years  of  the 
"Golden  Age". 

Per-capita  GDP  shows  a  considerably  less  impressive 
expansion — a  little  over  50%  for  the  period' — lessening  the 
personal  impact  of  economic  growth.  This  is  due,  of  course, 
to  the  massive  immigrant-fed  population  growth  which 
Argentina  experienced  in  the  same  period  and  which  at  least 
partly  fueled  that  economic  expansion.  Even  so,  the  overall 
record  for   the  period  as   a  whole    is    impressive. 

Other  authors  view  Argentina's  development  over  the  50 
years  from  1880  to  1930  as  a  series  of  different  stages,  not 
all  of  which  are  as  positive  as  the  period  as  a  whole. 
Especially  during  the  Radical  period,  some  analysts  perceive 
a  malaise,  or  at  least  a  slowdown  of  economic  development. 
Argentina  ceased  being  an  "expanding  open  export  economy" 
and  became  a  "stationary  open"  one:  Argentina  "marked  time 
economically . "5  m  similar  fashion,  it  has  been  argued  that 
Argentina  reached  a  "state  of  maturity"  after  the  First 
World  War  when  growth  slowed, 6  or  worse,  simply  stagnated  in 
a    pattern    of     "delay"     until     the    economic    collapse    of     the 
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FIGURE  2 

ARGENTINE  GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT 

AND  GDP  PER  CAPITA 

1900-1929 


Source;  Merkx,  43  and  Randall,  2-3. 
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1930' s. 7  Hence,  economic  developments  in  Argentina  were  not 
smooth  and  harmonious,  but  somewhat  unstable. 8  m  fact,  as 
Table  8  shows,  some  important  indicators  of  economic 
progress  actually  peaked  rather  early  in  the  period,  to  be 
followed  by  actual  decline  in  the  1920' s,  preceding  the 
collapse  of  the  1930 's.  These  indicators  suggest  that  the 
golden  age  ended  earlier   than  sometimes  acknowledged. 

Regardless  of  differing  opinions  of  the  exact 
periodicity  and  pace  of  development,  it  is  clear  that  at 
least  some  portions  of  the  half  century  witnessed  an 
extraordinary  performance  by  the  Argentine  economy. 
Beginning  as  early  as  the  186 0's  the  productive  potential  of 
Argentina  began  to  be  recognized  by  possible  customers  and 
investors  in  industrializing  Europe.  From  1850  to  1880,  the 
value  of  Argentine  exports  grew  at  a  rate  of  7.4%  annually 
as  exports  from  the  Littoral  of  Argentina  became 
increasingly  important. 9  The  election  of  Bartolome  Mitre  as 
President  in  1862  marked  the  beginning  of  Argentina's 
purposeful  and  methodical  entry  into  the  "international 
commodity  and  capital  markets"  and  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  economic  expansion  through  the  1870 's. 10  once  national 
consolidation  became  a  reality  in  1880,  this  potential  began 
to  be  fulfilled  and  Argentina  underwent  a  period  of 
sustained  economic  growth   until    the  Baring   crisis  of   1890. 

The  crisis,  named  after  the  large  and  established 
British    investment   firm   which   was    heavily    involved,    did   not 
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TABLE  8 

PEAK  YEARS  FOR  SELECTED  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

OF  THE  ARGENTINE  ECONOMY 


INDICATOR XEAE 

INVESTMENT 

Total  Investment  as  %  of  GDP  1907 

New  investment  per  capita  1910 

Total  fixed  investment  per  capita  1912 

New  foreign  investment  1913 

Total  foreign  investment  1913 

RESOURCES 

Rate  of  population  growth  1906 

New  railroad  mileage  1911 

Number  of  immigrants  per  year  1912 

Land  under  cultivation  1914 

FOREIGN   TRADE 

Price  of  beef  (Linears  Market)  1919 

Exports  per  capita  1920 

Total  foreign  trade  1920 

Total  imports  1920 

Beef  exports  (tons)  1924 

STANDARD   OF    LIVING 

Domestic  beef  consumption  per  capita   1923 

%  increase  in  GDP  (post  war)  1923 

GDP  per  capita  1929 


Source;   Both  the  choice  of  indicators  and  the  years  are 
from  Merkx,  129. 
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have  a  lasting  impact  in  that  the  Argentine  economy- 
recovered  and  experienced  even  greater  growth  after  1890. 
The  crisis  did,  however,  point  up  some  characteristics  of 
the  economy  which  would  haunt  subsequent  Argentine 
development.  The  first  characteristic  is  that  of  heavy 
reliance  upon  foreign  investment  to  produce  capital 
infrastructure.  Argentina  had  relied  almost  exclusively  on 
foreign  money  ever  since  the  1850' s  for  capital  investment 
needs,  and  when  an  orgy  of  speculation  and  over-borrowing  by 
large  and  small  investors  caused  foreign  funds  to  dry  up, 
Argentina  faced  a  fiscal  crisis.  Argentina's  credit 
reputation,    currency  value,    and  exports  all   suffered.11 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  crisis  pointed  out  a 
chronic  and  unhealthy  situation  in  the  economy.  Argentina 
depended  upon  foreign  investment  and  earnings  from  exports 
to  secure  the  funds  needed  to  buy  the  imports  which  would 
fuel  development.  It  also  relied  on  the  customs  duties 
levied  on  imports  to  provide  the  government  with  revenues  to 
run  the  country.  Argentina  suffered  a  continual  lag  between 
what  she  could  earn  from  exports  and  what  she  needed  to 
import.  And,  state  expenses  and  state  revenues  stayed  out  of 
balance.  Hence  there  was  pressure  to  maintain  high  import 
duties  to  pay  government  expenses  including  debt  service. 
But  this  made  the  costs  of  imported  goods  necessary  for 
development  more  expensive  and  necessitated  even  higher 
levels  of  exports  to  balance  imports.  This  situation  existed 
before   the  Baring   crisis,    but  was  made  most  clear   in  1890. 
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In  order  to  escape  this  vicious  cycle  of  revenue 
shortages,  borrowing  abroad,  and  the  inability  to 
face  long-term  payments,  the  country  needed  to 
increase  exports  and  obtain  more  foreign  exchange 
in  gold.  Increased  exports  would  allow  the 
government  to  buy  gold  inexpensively  and  meet  its 
outstanding  loan  obligations. 12 

Argentina  avoided  total  collapse  in  the  1890's  partly 
because  it  had  just  gone  off  the  gold  standard  in  1885.  In 
addition,  the  government  budget  was  cut,  and  the  world 
exports  market  fortuitously  improved.  The  volume  of  exports, 
if  not  the  price,  increased  dramatically  in  the  1890's  and 
Argentina  was  able  to  climb  out  of  the  crisis.  In  fact, the 
period  after  1890  and  continuing  to  the  First  World  War,  at 
least,  saw  the  most  dramatic  growth  rates  of  the  whole 
period. 

It  may  be  that  aggregate  growth  is  not  the  critical 
characteristic  in  an  assessment  of  the  Argentine  economy. 
Possibly  more  important  are  the  structural  changes  in 
economic  development  during  the  period.  Not  only  was  the 
value  of  production  in  Argentina  increasing,  but  the  source 
of  that  value  was  changing  too.  After  1900  agricultural 
activities,  while  important,  were  declining  as  a  share  of 
Argentina's  economic  production  and  the  industrial  sector 
was  growing.  As  a  percentage  of  the  GDP  from  1900  to  1929, 
the  production  of  the  rural  sector  slipped  from  3  8.1  to 
30.9.  At  the  same  time,  the  contribution  of  the  industrial 
sector  rose  from  12.9  to  16.5  and  the  service  sector  grew 
from    49.0    to    52.6.    The    apparent    shift    from    agriculture    to 
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industry  might  be  somewhat  exaggerated  in  these  figures  and 
the  shift  is  not  large  anyway,  with  agricultural  production 
still  accounting  for  almost  a  third  of  GDP  even  at  the  end 
of  the  period. 13  yet  the  figures  appear  to  signify  a 
diversifying  as  well  as  a  growing  economy.  In  addition, 
Argentina's  industrial  sector  was  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  rural  sector,  but  her  industrial  economy  never 
became  as  large  as  the  rural  sector  and  produced  always  for 
domestic  consumption,  not  for  the  export  market.  The 
industrial  sector  was  not  able  to  meet  even  domestic  demand 
in  spite  of  its  growth,  so  most  of  Argentina's  demand  for 
manufactured  goods  had  to  be  met  by  imports.  In  addition,  in 
spite  of  growth  in  mining,  Argentina  could  not  fill  her 
needs  for  minerals.  From  1900  to  1929,  imports  of  industrial 
goods  and  materials  equaled  one  quarter  of  Argentina's  GDP, 
and  almost  two  thirds  of  these  were  ferrous  metals  and 
textiles. 14 

Other  important  changes  in  the  Argentine  economy  have  to 
do  with  infrastructure  changes.  The  wave  of  immigrants  gave 
Argentina  the  labor  pool  needed — especially  in  skills  and 
for  economic  activities  not  present  earlier  (as  discussed  in 
the  preceding  chapter).  The  period  also  witnessed  the 
construction  of  port  facilities,  power  and  commercial 
networks,  and  other  essential  industries  which  contributed 
to  the  growth  statistics  in  non-agricultural  areas  cited 
above.  Yet,  the  key  piece  of  inf rastructur e--the  key 
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economic  input — upon  which  these  immigrants  were  to  work  and 
whose  products  the  ports  were  to  handle  was  land. 

Land  expansion  was  constant  over  the  period.  Land  was 
brought  into  use  by  conquest,  or  rather  extension  of 
Argentine  control,  and  by  the  influx  of  labor  already 
discussed.  The  cultivated  land  area  of  Argentina  increased 
from  just  under  400  thousand  hectares  in  1872  to  almost  26 
million  in  1930  with  the  period  of  greatest  expansion  coming 
in  the  fifteen  years  before  World  War  I.  In  the  1870's, 
grazing  areas  predominated,  but  wheat-growing  land  expands 
rapidly  thereafter,  becoming  about  one-third  of  the  total  by 
the  early  1900's  and  remaining  at  that  level  throughout  the 
early  20th  century.  Lands  in  fodder  declined  from  almost 
half  the  total  in  1872  to  about  20%  in  the  first  years  of 
the  20th  century,  and  then  rebounded  rapidly  after  1905  as 
beef  exports  grew.  The  increase  in  fodder  lands  continued 
more  or  less  steadily,  reaching  41.5%  of  the  total  land  area 
cultivated  in  1922,  then  declining  to  a  1930  level  of 
22. 2%. 15 

Throughout  the  19th  century,  fodder  lands  were 
unimproved  grazing  lands,  but  with  the  emergence  of  a  new 
market  for  Argentine  beef  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  a  specific  f o dde r-- al f al f a--began  to  be 
purposefully  introduced. 16  Alfalfa  has  certain  distinct 
advantages  which  make  it  a  grazing  crop  of  exceptional 
value.     It    yields    the    highest    amount    of    protein    per    area 
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sown,  permitting  greatly  increased  yields  of  beef.  And  it  is 
perennial,  requiring  little  labor  input.  Later,  actual  grain 
feeding  of  beef  would  be  introduced,  but  alfalfa  grazing 
remained  a  staple  of  Argentine  beef  production. 17  Alfalfa 
growing  was  a  key  indicator  of  the  direction  of  Argentina's 
export  economy.  Since  it  was  linked  to  the  new  beef 
industry,  it  became  a  more  secure  and  lucrative  use  of  land 
than  grains. 18 

Patterns  of  land  use  shifted  according  to  the  perceived 
value  of  what  the  land  could  produce.  Estancieros, 
particularly,  regarded  land  as  capital,  as  an  input  to  be 
employed  to  reach  a  large  foreign  market. 19  While  the  amount 
of  land  in  wheat  tended  to  undergo  slow  and  steady  changes, 
the  amount  of  land  sown  in  fodder  was  unstable.  There  was  a 
sudden  and  large  expansion  in  fodder  lands  starting  in  1907, 
which  settled  after  1912,  then  occurred  again  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1920's.20  jn  many  areas,  cereal  production 
ceased  entirely  with  obvious  impact  on  the  supply  of  grains 
and  on  labor.  Grain  production  often  shifted  from  one 
producing  area  to  another,  with  an  impact  on  certainty  of 
supply.  A  source  in  1922  stated  that  "many  areas  which  a 
decade  ago  produced  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  other 
grain  grow  almost  none. "21  As  we  shall  see,  these  changes  in 
land  use  were  responses  to  market  forces. 

This  pattern  of  shifting  land  usage  is  reflected  in 
cattle  statistics.  The  number  of  head  of  cattle  produced  in 
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Argentina  fluctuated  with  the  amount  of  land  put  over  to 
fodder.  Argentina's  ratio  of  cattle  per  capita  was  6  times 
that  of  the  Unites  States  in  1913,  allowing  for  a 
considerable  surplus  of  available  stock  over  domestic 
consumption. 22  while  sometimes  increases  in  slaughter 
overcame  the  rate  of  cattle  production, 23  Argentine  breeders 
generally  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  existence  of  a 
domestic  surplus  and  to  respond  rapidly  to  refurbish  the 
supply  of  stock.  This  allowed  a  certain  mobility  in  dealing 
with   foreign  markets. 

Argentine  land  owners  were  able  to  respond  en  masse  to 
market  forces  bacause  land  holding  was  so  concentrated. 
Traditional  latifundia  patterns  and  commercial  credit 
policies  insured  that  land  ownership  did  not  become 
dispersed  in  spite  of  immigration  and  population  growth. 24 
Argentine  estancieros  were  thus  able  to  keep  herds  together 
for  generations,  maintaining  unsurpassed  quality  of  breeding 
stock, 25  ana  land  prices  and  rents  remained  high  in  response 
to  its  increasing  productive  value. 26  The  use  of  land  as 
capital  meant  that  while  the  pampean  region  was  able  to 
absorb  a  labor  force  of  800,000  immigrants  up  to  1914,27 
they  remained  tenants,  by  and  large.  Shifting  land  to 
alfalfa  production  exacerbated  the  tenancy  pattern.  Cereal 
producing  land — especially  in  the  Northeast  region:  Entre 
Rfos  and  parts  of  Santa  Fe  and  Corrientes,  as  well  as  Buenos 
Aires    Province,     Cordoba    and    San    Luis — was    converted    into 
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grazing  land  and  fodder  producing  areas.  Once  an  area  was 
sown  in  alfalfa,  the  need  for  tenants  was  terminated  since 
alfalfa  is  a  perennial  with  few  requirements  for  tending. 
The  tenants  might  move  to  another  land  parcel  or  to  another 
owner,  but  their  services  were  no  longer  needed  for 
pasturage  land  (although  the  services  of  other  ganadero 
workers  might  be,  of  course)  .  The  ease  with  which  land  use 
could  be  shifted  created  a  migrant  tenant  class,  some  of 
whom  moved  out  of  agriculture  altogether,  who  played  a  role 
in  the  social  and  political  changes  discussed  in  the 
previous  chapter.  It  also  made  capital  formation  and 
technological  application  in  the  rural  sector  less  urgent 
and  attractive,  because  profits  could  be  insured  simply  by 
changing  crops,  rather  than  increasing  productivity.  This 
would  have   economic   impact   later. 28 

If  land  was  one  important  aspect  of  the  Argentine 
economy,  another  was  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  railroad 
network.  Starting  with  only  about  700  kilometers  in  1870, 
the  railroads  had  an  average  growth  of  about  that  same 
number  per  year  throughout  the  period,  so  that  by  1913, 
Argentina  had  32,500  kilometers  of  railroad,  or  41.9  per 
inhabitant.  This  compares  to  65  kilometers  per  person  for 
Australia,  61.3  for  Canada  and  43.5  for  the  United  States. 
Argentina's  ratio  was  more  than  twice  that  for  any  other 
large  Latin  American  country. 29  Railroad  expansion  after  the 
start  of  World  War  I  slowed  drastically,  but  it  revived  in 
the  1920's   to   reach   a   total    of   37,700   kilometers  by  1927. 
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As  well  as  serving  as  a  consumer  of  materials  and  labor , 
the  railroad  system  served  the  obvious  and  critical 
functions  of  carrying  goods  and  linking  the  interior  of 
Argentina  to  overseas  ports,  especially  Buenos  Aires.  In 
1900,  some  12,600,000  tons  of  cargo  were  being  transported 
yearly  at  a  cost  (income  to  the  railroads)  of  41,401,00 
pesos  oro.  By  1927,  53,698,000  tons  of  cargo  were  shipped  at 
a  cost  of  almost  300  million  gold  pesos  with  profits  to  the 
railroads  of  95.6  million  pesos. 30  ^he  railroads  were  goods 
movers  and  money  makers. 

A  glance  at  any  maps  of  the  railway  networks  shows  the 
pattern  as  opposed  to  the  size  of  expansion. 31  Rail  lines 
radiate  from  Buenos  Aires  as  a  hub  to  connect  the  productive 
regions  of  the  interior — from  Tucuman  in  the  north  to  the 
southern  flanks  of  La  Pampa  and  Buenos  Aires  province  in  the 
south — to  the  ports  of  the  coast.  It  is  the  land  and  its 
productive  capacity  which  are  being  linked  to  an  outlet. 
Land  became  accessible  as  the  railroad  web  spun  from  Beunos 
Aires  reached  it,  and  agricultural  colonization  followed  the 
railroad  web. 32  More  importantly,  land  became  a  capital 
asset  when  tied  to  the  ports.  The  land  was  often  owned  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  railroad,  but  it  became  part  of  the 
productive  sector  of  the  Argentine  economy  only  after  the 
arrival  of  the  railroads.  For  this  reason — as  well  as  its 
own  prof itabil ity-- the  railroad  network  was  a  key  to 
Argentine  development. 33 
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Equally  important  was  the  way  the  railroads  were 
developed.  Two  characteristics  in  particular  are  indicators 
of  the  evolving  nature  of  the  Argentine  economy.  One  has 
been  touched  on  above:  the  railroads  were  links  for  produce 
to  foreign  markets,  not  for  persons.  And,  secondly,  the 
railroads  were  predominantly  foreign-owned.  Hence,  the 
railroad  was  not  just  a  symbol  of  development,  but  of  a 
particular  kind  of  development  for  Argentina. 

Railroad  expansion  occurred  in  two  stages  which  reflect 
ownership  patterns.  During  the  first  stage,  up  to  the 
1880' s,  expansion  was  slow  with  about  50%  of  the  financing 
being  domestic  and  the  pace  of  investment  tended  to  outstrip 
returned  revenues.  After  1890,  however,  the  pace  of 
expansion  picked  up  and  foreign  investment  began  to 
dominate,  in  part,  the  pace  of  investment  quickened  because 
of  a  return  of  confidence  after  weathering  the  1890  crisis. 
It  quickened  also  because  of  the  increasing  use  of  state 
guarantees  of  profits.  Investors  would  not  undertake  to 
finance  railroads  into  undeveloped  territory  without  some 
sort  of  government  backing.  Under  various  arrangements,  the 
Argentine  government  guaranteed  certain  profit  levels  (often 
as  high  as  7%  per  year)  to  railroad  investors.  By  the 
1890's,  some  20%  of  national  government  indebtedness 
consisted  of  these  guarantees.  Even  so,  investors  stuck  to 
routes  which  would  have  proved  profitable  regardless  of 
government  action,  so  that  unprofitable  regional  routes  had 
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to  be  financed  directly  by  the  state. 34  By  the  early  1900's, 

railroads  had  become  sufficiently  profitable  that  even  state 

regulation  did  not  diminish  investor  enthusiasm,  partly,  no 

doubt,  because  the  regulation  was  not  particularly  onerous 

and  because  certain  priviledges,  such  as  exemptions  from 

duties  on  imported  construction  materials,  were  granted. 35 

Profitability  and  security  were  so  attractive  that  by 

1914  British  investors,  by  far  the  major  foreign  ones,  owned 

between  70  and  75%  of  the  railroad  mileage  in  Argentina. 36 

Native  investors  seemed  uninterested. 

Argentines  were  not  investors  in  railways  or 
generally  in  joint-stock  companies.  Their  wealth 
was  largely  land,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
expansioa  their  resources  were  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of   more  land  and   its   development. 37 

The    native    elites    seemed    content    to    profit    from    the    land 

development    boom    which    the    railroads    produced,     rather    than 

from    the    railroads    directly.    And,     in    general,     real    estate 

and    land    were    more    prof i tabl e . 3 8    The    land    with    its 

productive    capacity    was    Argentine,     but    the    key    to    its 

productive  potential — the   railroads — was  British. 

The    phenomenon    of     foreign    dominance    of    a    key 

infrastructure  element  was   not  limited   to   the   railroads.    The 

most    famous    product    of    Argentina's    rich    land    resources    and 

the    one    which    has    become    synonymous    with    pampean    society — 

beef--was    in     its    turn    to    become    dominated    by    foreign 

interests   in  a   fashion   similar   to   the   railroads.    In  the  same 

way    that    the    land    was    owned    by    Argentines,     but    its 
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productive  capacity  was  determined  by  foreign  interests 
through  the  railroads,  so  the  great  cattle  assets  of 
Argentina  would  become  dominated  by  foreign  interests 
through  the  f rigorff icos.  Frigorfficos  are  more  than  just 
slaughterhouses,  or  abattoirs;  they  also  process  meat 
by-products  and  prepare  beef  for  shipping  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  When  meat  production  is  oriented  towards  local 
consumption,  or  only  limited  exporting  in  primitive  forms 
such  as  dried  beef,  frigorifico  technology  is  not  important. 
Nor  does  hide  production  require  high  levels  of  technology 
or  investment.  These,  in  fact,  were  the  Argentine  beef 
products  of  consequence  until  the  1880  "s,  and  as  long  as 
they  were,  Argentine  beef  interests  remained  in  Argentine 
hands. 

In  the  1880's,  however,  the  emergence  of  a  foreign 
technology — refrigeration — would  allow  Argentine  beef  to  be 
transported  long  distances  in  palatable  form. 39  This  meant 
that  the  world  market — the  real  market — was  now  open  to 
Argentine  production.  The  very  first  successful  frigorifico 
was  established  by  George  W.  Drabble,  a  British 
entrepreneur,  as  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Company  in  1883, 
eventually  taken  over  by  the  firm  of  George  Nelson  and 
Sons. 40  The  majority  of  the  early  f rigorlf icos,  however, 
were  founded  with  Argentine  capital  or  as  joint 
British-Argentine  ventures. 41  They  were  mutton-exporting 
ventures   for   the  most  part,    because   the  technology  available 
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could  deal  more  easily  with  smaller  carcasses,  such  as 
sheep,    rather  than  large  cattle. 

The  appearance  of  this  new  technology  coincided  with 
several  fortuitous  events  outside  of  Argentina.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  domestic  consumption  of  meat 
products  was  increasing,  and  the  amount  of  surplus 
production  for  export  was  declining.  At  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Britain,  already  a  consumer  of  Argentine 
beef,  would  demand  new  supplies  of  meat  to  feed  its  troops 
in  the  Boer  War,  but  dominion  states,  such  as  Australia, 
would  be  unable  to  meet  that  demand.  42  &  new  market  to 
consume  what  the  new  technology  could  produce  was  being 
created. 

The  advancement  of  refrigeration  technology,  and  the 
opening  of  new  markets  as  mentioned  above,  stimulated  a 
shift  to  beef  exports  in  the  1890  's.  The  Sociedad  Rural 
Argentina  had  opened  La  Congelada  Argentina  plant  in  1884, 
but  it  had  failed  because  of  capitalization  and  shipping 
problems. 43  But  on  April  30,  1900,  Britain  closed  its  ports 
to  what  had  been  Argentina's  major  beef  export:  live 
animals. 44  now,  the  frigorifico  technology  had  to  be  applied 
to  the  beef  trade  if  the  major  foreign  market  was  to  be 
maintained.  Once  again,  foreign  capital  was  called  upon,  and 
Argentine  government  actions  to  guarantee  profit  levels  and 
exemptions  from  export  duties  were  granted  to  stimulate 
investment .45    Argentines     realized    that    the    level    of 
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investment  needed  to  create  a  major  industry  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  new  market  situation  was  beyond 
their  means.  After  the  boost  to  the  industry  created  by  the 
Boer  War  and  British  contracts  for  food  for  the  troops, 
British  control  of  both  the  production  and  consumption  end 
of  the  industry  seemed  inevitable.  Even  so,  plants 
capitalized  by  Argentines  did  open  between  1902  and  1904, 
including   the  La  Blanca   plant,    and  Frigorffico  Argentino.46 

After  1904,  however,  foreign  capital  began  to  pour  in  in 
earnest  and  from  more  than  one  source,  so  that  within  the 
next  13  years,  the  vast  majority  of  the  meat  packing 
capacity  wound  up  in  foreign  hands.  Similar  to  the 
investment  pattern  in  the  railroads,  once  the  real  potential 
for  profitability  was  established,  foreign  money  took  over 
the  frigorifico  trade.  And  profit  levels  for  investment  in 
frigorificos  were  spectacular  during  this  period,  averaging 
over  10%  per  annum. 47  But,  unlike  the  railroads,  the  capital 
for  the  expansion  of  the  frigorifico  industry  now  came  from 
the  United  States.  The  major  North  American  meat  packers, 
with  immense  capital  backing,  saw  the  Argentine  industry  as 
not  meeting  its  potential  and  determined  to  expand  it.  The 
United  States  companies  came  to  dominate  the  Argentine 
frigorifico  industry  through  takeovers  of  faltering 
Argentine  plants  or  major  new  construction. 48  By  1917,  the 
US  companies  controlled  some  57.4%  of  the  frigorifico  trade, 
while  the  Argentine  share  had  fallen  to  less  than  5%.  Table 
9   summarizes   the   situation. 
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TABLE  9 

MAJOR  FRIGORIFICOS  IN  ARGENTINA 

BY  CONTROLLING  COUNTRY 

AS  OF  1919 


OPERATING 
QQE2M1 


COMPANY    NAME 


DATE   OF 
.EDJ1HDING 


Armour 

Armour 
&  Morris 

Swift 


Wilson 


Frigorifico  Armour  de  La  Plata 
Sociedad  Anonima  La  Blanca 


1911 
1912* 


Companfa  Swift  de  La  Plata  1907 

New  Patagonia  Meat  &  Cold  Storage  Co.   1909 
Frigorifico  Wilson  de  la  Argentina     1916* 


Nelson 
&  Sons 


River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Co.  1883 

Las  Pal  mas  Produce  Co.  1886 
and  Argentina 

Smithfield  and  Argentine  Meat  Co.  1904 


Sansinena   Companfa  Sansinena  de  Carnes 
Congeladas,  Ltda. 


1891 


Source ;  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Report  on  the 
Packing  Industry  (1919),  24-35,  160-167,  172-73. 

Note:  *indicates  date  of  founding  under  named  country:  both 
formerly  Argentine  owned. 
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The  emergence  of  United  States  leadership  of  the 
frigorffico  industry  altered  the  structure  of  the  beef  trade 
in  Argentina.  North  American  firms  seemed  more  aggressive 
and  expansionist  than  established  British  and  Argentine 
firms.  Were  the  new  companies  to  rapidly  expand  beef  buying, 
ruinous  competition  for  supply  could  be  the  result.  Weaker 
firms  might  be  driven  out,  and,  in  any  case,  the  cost  of 
beef  to  the  f rigorif icos  was  bound  to  go  up.  Before  the 
appearance  of  the  American  firms,  competition  for  supplies 
of  cattle  had  been  avoided  by  informal  arrangement.  Periodic 
"friendly  chats"  had  assured  each  frigorifico  of  a 
reasonable  supply  of  beef,  without  price  competition.  These 
early  pools  had  worked  well  in  keeping  the  growth  of  the 
industry  controlled. 49  similar  accommodations  were  worked 
out  initially  with  the  new  arrivals. 

In  late  November  of  1911,  it  was  agreed  among  the  major 
f rigorff icos  to  meet  every  six  weeks  to  establish  production 
quotas  which  would  guarantee  everyone  an  adequate  supply  of 
beef  without  competing  for  supplies  of  cattle.  Under  the 
pool  cattle  prices  remained  reasonably  stable  and  profits 
were  not  excessive,  averaging  about  13. 5%. 50  However,  under 
the  restraints  of  the  pool ,  plant  had  not  been  used  at 
capacity  and  the  new  arrivals  were  too  strong  to  keep  in 
line.  By  April,  1913,  the  U.S.  firms  felt  in  a  position  to 
break  out  of  the  restraints  of  quotas  and  did  so.  What 
followed  was  a  brief  price  war — not  in  sales  prices  but  in 
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bidding  for  cattle.  This  hurt  small  producers  as  the  larger 
firms  could  sustain  the  higher  payments  and  were  controlling 
the  price  paid  for  cattle.  In  general,  the  British  and 
Argentine  firms  had  no  choice  but  to  seek  another 
accommodation  with  the  U.S.  producers.  And,  as  long  as  they 
had  a  guaranteed  share  of  a  growing  market  and  enjoyed  the 
same  advantages  of  limited  competition,  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so.  In  June  1914,  a  "new  pool"  was 
established  with  the  U.S.  Companies  receiving  the  lion's 
share  of  the  market.  This  arrangement,  with  occasional  and 
minor  interruptions,  continued  well  into  the  1920 's.  Thus, 
the  domination  of  the  f rigor  if ico  industry  by  U.S.  firms  was 
secured. 

The  suppliers  of  cattle  and  consumers  of  beef,  of 
course,  were  affected  by  these  machinations.  Beef  producers 
were  not  affected  as  adversely  as  might  be  expectly  in 
selling  their  cattle,  as  the  price  continued  to  rise  in 
spite  of  the  pools.  Beef  prices  tended  upwards  until  1919, 
then  dropped  considerably  to  1923,  and  then  rose  again  for 
the  rest  of  the  1920's,  although  never  again  reaching  1919 
levels.  The  number  of  cattle  bought  for  slaughter  tends  to 
follow,  rather  than  oppose,  price  movements:  rising  to  1918, 
then  dipping  but  returning  to  those  levels  by  1922,  then 
steadily  climbing  for  the  rest  of  the  decade  of  the 
1920's. 51  perhaps  the  presence  of  the  pool  dampened  normal 
supply    and    demand    interactions    somewhat.     When    slaughter 
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increased,  the  supply  of  cattle  did  not  rise  so  fast  as  to 
level  off  prices,  nor  did  falling  slaughter  totals  greatly 
reduce  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  generally  steady 
increase  in  herd  size  and  in  the  price  of  production  land 
indicate  that  the  producers  did  not  suffer  undervaluation  of 
their  produce. 

Cattle  producers  did,  however,  have  to  drastically  alter 
their  production  standards.  Cattle  now  had  to  be  bred 
simultaneously  for  heavier  weights  and  higher  quality  of 
beef.  Frigorifico  buyers,  especially  the  North  Americans, 52 
wanted  heavier,  younger  steers  for  their  plants. 53  This 
required  alterations  in  feeding  and  breeding.  Slaughtering 
at  an  earlier  age  also  temporarily  affected  the  herd  size. 54 
Costs  of  breeder  bulls  sky  rocketed ,  55  and  the  use  of 
supplemental  feeds,  such  as  alfalfa,  increased.  This,  of 
course,  affected  the  use  of  land  resources,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  beef  producer  was  entering  a  new  world 
because  of  the  f rigorif icos. 

Consumers  in  Argentina  generally  did  not  buy  their  beef 
from  the  f rigorif icos.  They  bought  fresh  meat,  for  the  most 
part,  which  usually  came  from  different  grades  of  cattle. 
But,  the  necessary  changes  in  beef  raising  would  affect  the 
abundance  of  all  grades  and  the  pricing  practices  of  the 
frigorfficos,  being  major  consumers  of  cattle,  affected  all 
markets.  Thus,  while  beef  producers  who  sold  directly  to  the 
frigorfficos  were  obviously  at  the  mercy  of  the  pool,  so 
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toOf  to  a  lesser  extent,  were  domestic  producers  and 
consumers.  Prices  at  the  Liniers  market,  the  major  market 
for  domestic  beef  in  Buenos  Aires,  rose  rather  steadily  from 
1911    to  1914,    and  steeply   thereafter   until   1920. 

Per  capita  consumption  reflected  these  price  motions  to 
some  extent  and  fell  off  from  1914  to  1922,  declining  almost 
40%  from  1913  to  1918  alone.  This  was  partly  offset  by 
increasing  consumption  of  other  meats  such  as  mutton,  lamb 
and  pork. 56  But,  these  meats  were  not  the  ones  of  choice, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  as  readily  available  in  the 
major  domestic  markets,  therefore  demand  for  beef  tended  to 
become  rather  inelastic  in  the  decade  of  the  1920's.57 
Generally,  Argentine  meat  consumption  remained  largely 
composed  of  beef  and  as  a  whole  stayed  rather  steady  and  was 
not  reflective  of  per  capita  income  or  beef  prices  over  the 
long  haul.  As  we  shall  see,  consumers  did  occasionally  raise 
complaints  about   the  beef    industry,    but   to   little  avail. 

The  railroads  and  the  frigorlfico  industry  are  but  two, 
although  the  most  important,  examples  of  a  pattern  of 
foreign  dominance  of  Argentina's  economy.  Primary  economic 
assets,  such  as  land  and  cattle,  had  always  been  native 
owned,  and  when  they  became  the  basis  of  new  grain  and  beef 
exporting  they  continued  to  be  so.  But  secondary  inputs  and 
processing  plants  were  foreign  owned.  Investment  in 
mercantile  or  industrial  ventures  was  less  secure  than 
investment     in    traditonal     sectors    such    as    land,     and 
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immigrants  and  agents  of  foreign  firms  dominated  in  this 
sector.  By  the  late  19th  century,  90%  of  the  import- export, 
wholesaling,  and  retailing  business  was  in  foreign  hands. 58 
This  kind  of  concentration,  as  also  happened  in  the 
frigorifico  industry,  continued  into  the  20th  century. 

Some  of  the  seeming  reluctance  on  the  part  of  native 
Argentines  to  enter  new  economic  enterprise  may  be 
attributable  to  cultural  factors.  The  traditional  Argentine 
elite  spurned  trading  and  industry  for  the  most  part. 59  &s 
we  shall  see,  members  of  influential  economic  groups  like 
the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  generally  limited  their 
activities  to  the  primary  sector  and  did  not  venture  into 
industry.  There  were  Argentine  entrepreneurs,  but  they  were 
usually  immigrants  or  sons  of  immigrants  and  not  part  of  the 
landed  elite. 60  gn  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  cattle  and 
land  remained  stable  and  profitable  investments,  incentives 
for  expansion  into  more  risky  areas  was  lacking. 

More  to  the  point  is  that  the  materials  and  expertise 
necessary  to  create  an  industrial  sector  generally  were  not 
available  locally.  This  meant  that  those  items  had  to  be 
imported,  and  as  we  have  already  seen  this  was  an  expensive 
proposition  with  implications  for  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Foreign  firms  dominated  the  industrial  sector  because  they 
had  expertise  and  capital  to  do  so  and  Argentines  did  not. 
The  materials  and  machinery  necessary  to  operate  not  only 
the  major  industries  themselves,  but  their  shipping  and 
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service  ancillaries,  had  to  be  provided  by  foreign 
companies.  For  example,  British  shipping  firms  controlled 
sea  transportation,  handling  over  half  the  foreign  shipping 
from  Buenos  Aires  from  1895  on  into  the  1920 's. 61  After  the 
First  World  War,  North  American  industries  moved  into 
Argentina   in  numbers. 62 

Imports  were  the  essential  economic  inputs  for  the 
development  of  Argentina. 63  Forty  percent  of  Argentine 
imports  were  comprised  of  foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  iron  and 
steel  products  in  1911,  and  this  proportion  rose  to  50.5%  by 
1930.  Argentina  imported  over  half  of  its  textiles  and 
clothing,  about  85%  of  its  machinery,  and  almost  100%  of  its 
petroleum  and  rubber  products  and  electrical  machinery. 64 
Imports  were  also  essential  to  consumption:  they  constituted 
between  38  and  41%  of  the  goods  consumed  in  Argentina  from 
1912  to  1927.65  This  level  of  imports  necessitated 
maintenance  of  high  levels  of  exports  from  Argentina's 
traditional    rural    sectors. 

In  addition,  as  already  suggested,  the  budget  of  the 
Argentine  government  was  driven  by  imports.  On  the  average, 
over  40%  of  government  receipts  came  from  import  levies  each 
year  from  1910  to  1929.66  However,  the  Argentine  government 
could  produce  a  budget  surplus  only  twice  during  this 
period,  in  1920  and  1925,  and  the  surpluses  were  modest.  In 
contrast,  for  the  rest  of  the  years,  the  budget  deficit 
averaged   106    million   pesos   annually,    with   a   peak    deficit   of 
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231  million  in  1926.67  Thus,  neither  Argentine  industries, 
nor  consumers,  nor  the  government  could  affort  to  curtail 
imports.  This  may  explain,  in  part,  why  protectionaist 
tariff  programs  were  generally  not  undertaken  by 
Argentina. 68 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  imports  was  capital. 
Between  1880  and  1930,  Argentina  imported,  that  is  to  say 
borrowed,  almost  all  its  funds  for  investment.  In  1914,  only 
14%  of  the  total  financial  debt  in  Argentina  was  held  in 
country.  This  may  have  risen  to  as  much  as  50%  by  1934,  but 
foreigners  probably  still  held  the  majority  of  the  Argentine 
debt  even  after  the  onset  of  the  depression  of  the  1930's.69 
Moreover,  most  capital  came  in  the  form  of  direct  investment 
in  plant  rather  than  actual  loaned  funds,  which  tended  to 
equal  about  25  to  30%  of  total  foreign  invested  capital. 
Still,  the  amount  of  either  was  large:  the  total  equaling 
almost  half  the  GDP  for  most  of  the  golden  age. 70  Argentina 
received  fully  a  third  of  all  the  investment  capital  flowing 
into  Latin  America. 71  m  addition,  one  country — Great 
Britain — owned  consistently  over  half  of  that  investment, 
sometimes  as  much  as  two-thirds.  While  interests  of  the 
United  States  grew  in  the  1920's,  foreign  ownership  of 
capital  in  Argentina  tended  to  remain  highly  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  investors  from  only  one  country.  Table  10 
summarises  the  total  investment  picture  in  Argentina  from 
1910   to  1931. 
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TABLE   10 

FOREIGN    INVESTMENT    IN   ARGENTINA,    1910-1931: 

TOTAL,  BRITISH,  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  GDP 

(in  millions  of   gold  pesos) 


Year         _13UB 12.12 1311 1S.2Q 1222 1927  1931 


Total 

2,255 

3,250 

3,350 

3,150 

3,200 

3,600 

4,100 

British 

1,475 

1,928 

1,950 

1,825 

1,975 

2,07  5 

2,100 

British 
as   %  of 
total 

65.4 

59.3 

58.2 

57.9 

61.7 

57.6 

51.2 

USA 

20 

40 

85 

75 

200 

505 

807 

USA 

as   %  of 

total 

.88 

1.2 

2.5 

2.4 

6.3 

14.0 

19.7 

GDP* 

4,196 

4,875 

4,213 

5,424 

6,431 

7,761 

7,906 

Total 
as   %  of 
GDP 

53.8 

66.7 

79.5 

58.1 

49.8 

46.4 

51.9 

Source :  Phelps,  International  Economic  Position  of  Argentina , 
99,    108   and   Randall,    2-3. 

*EJote;  GDP  figures  in  1935-1939  pesos.  Therefore,  "Total  as  % 
of  GDP"  is  not  a  real  percentage  and  is  used  for  comparisons 
between  years  only. 
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Servicing  the  foreign  debt — paying  for  that  portion  of 
foreign  capital  which  was  borrowed  directly  by  the  state — 
became  a  burden  on  the  government.  Total  debt  service,  which 
included  payments  to  foreign  investors  and  domestic  ones, 
took  31%  of  government  revenues  by  1930.  At  least  half,  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  three  quarters,  of  this  total  went  to 
foreign  investors. 72.  Thus  foreign  debt  service  played  a  key 
role   in  making   the  era  one  of   deficit   spending. 

The  clearest  demonstration  of  the  problems  inherent  in 
Argentina's  course  of  economic  development  could  be  seen  in 
the  country's  response  to  the  First  World  War.  The  war 
seemed  to  offer  Argentina  an  opportunity  for  increased 
wealth  and  internal  investment.  Export  prices  remained  high, 
and  Argentina  remained  neutral  so  that  she  was  prepared  to 
continue  trading  with  all  her  foreign  customers.  In  reality, 
Argentina's  foreign  trade  declined.  Because  of  Britain's 
ability  to  control  shipping  lanes,  Argentina  lost  some 
customers,  such  as  Germany,  and  expanded  her  business  with 
the  Allies,  but  the  real  decline  came  in  imports  because  the 
warring  industrial  nations  could  not  maintain  their  earlier 
levels  of  exports.  Partly  as  a  result,  budget  deficits 
reached  an  average  of  153  million  pesos  per  year,  an 
increase  of  almost  50%  from  the  prewar  period. 73  m 
addition,  imports  bacame  more  expensive.  Prior  to  the  war, 
Argentina's  terms  of  trade  had  consistently  been  good,  but 
wartime  prices   ended   that  happy   circumstance. 
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Nevertheless,  the  wartime  increase  in  the  amount  and 
value  of  her  exports  enabled  Argentina  to  amass  considerable 
reserves.  These  might  have  been  used  to  create  a  domestic 
investment  pool,  but  they  were  not.  Some  of  the  foreign  debt 
was  retired,  but  not  a  lot.  Internal  investment  did  increase 
but  it  stayed  where  it  always  had,  in  land  whose  value 
continued  to  climb,  and  did  not  affect  the  pattern  of 
foreign  ownership  of  industry  much.  In  fact,  Argentina 
emerged  from  the  war  somewhat  richer,  but  the  economy  was 
not  particularly  stronger  than  it  had  been  before. 74  it  may 
well  have  been  impossible  for  Argentina  to  have  done  much 
else.  Investment  in  industrial  plant  required  imported 
materials,  as  always,  which  she  could  not  get.  And,  the  war 
resulted  in  concentrating  Argentine  markets — both  for 
capital  and  for  exports — even  more  as  the  United  States 
joined  Britain  in  driving  competitors  out  of  Latin  America 
and  some  customers  were  lost. 

The  First  World  War  is  also  a  turning  point  in  the  pace 
of  development  of  the  Argentine  economy.  As  indicated 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  many  indicators  of  economic  growth 
took  downturns  at  about  this  time,  investment  continued  but 
not  as  rapidly  as  before.  Infrastructure  construction,  at 
least  in  some  of  the  critical  areas,  wss  complete.  The 
period  immediately  after  the  war  presents  an  opportunity  to 
examine  in  more  detail  the  other  crucial  side  of  Argentina's 
economic  development  equation:  exports. 
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Alejandro,    Ej 
Republic     (New 
Reynolds, 


•'■Jorge  Abelardo  Ramos  considers  the  period  to  extend 
from  1904  to  1922  and  the  term  "la  bella  epoca"  is  from  his 
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Urquidi     (Berkeley:     University    of    California    Press,     1967); 
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Institute    of     Technology    Press,     1961);     Rogel io    Frigerio, 
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^There  have  been  attempts  to  construct  indices  of  some 
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15Data  on  land  use  are  from  Di  Telia  and  Zymelman,  41, 
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American  Meat  Industry,"  Yearbook  of  the  United  States 
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1854-1948  (Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1974) ;  and 
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^These  figures  come  from  Vasquez-Presedo ,  44  ,  Cortes 
Conde,    El   progreso  Argentino,    81,    and  Anuario.    103. 

31See   the  maps   in  Wright,    53,    122. 

^^Railroads  brought  labor  in  the  form  of  tenants  to  the 
new  productive  areas.  Legislative  homesteading  attempts, 
made  in  the  1880's  and  '90's  in  an  effort  to  link 
colonization  in  the  form  of  ownership  and  railroads, 
generally  met  with  little  success.  See  Gravil,  10-12,  and 
Ferns,    Britain   and  Argentina,    444. 

33paul  B.  Goodwin  has  argued  that  railroad  building 
followed  demand:  that  railroads  "were  built  in  response  to 
clearly  discerned  market  patterns  and  economic  opportunity." 
See  "The  Central  Argentine  Railway  and  the  Economic 
Development  of  Argentina,  1854-1881,"  613.  There  has  been 
some  debate  over  the  issue  of  railroad-led  development. 
Goodwin's  case  was  criticised  directly  in  Sylvester  Damus's 
"Critique  of  Paul  B.  Goodwin's  'The  Central  Argentine 
Railway  and  the  Economic  Development  of  Argentina, 
185  4-1881*,"  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review ,  58:  3 
(August,  1978)  ,  468-74.  And,  most  of  the  authors  listed 
above,  including  Cortgs  Conde,  Ferns,  Frigerio,  Giberti, 
Gravil,  and  Wright  have  argued  that  railroads  created 
demand:  their  construction  preceded  any  real  demand  for 
their   services   in   the  areas   in  which   they  were  constructed. 
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34The  differentiation  of  stages  of  development  is  from 
Gravil,  6-8.  See  also  Cortes  Conde,  "The  Export  Economy  of 
Argentina,"  339-46;  Ferns,  Argentina,  100-101;  and  Wright, 
Chapters  3  and  4 .  ...  - 

35Wright,  86-88. 

36Gravil,  8  and  Jenks,  375. 


3^Ferns,  Aj 


101. 


38Ford,    "British    Investment,"    33-35. 

3^For  the  history  of  the  early  efforts  at  refrigeration 
and  the  opening  of  the  first  f rigorif icos,  see  chapter  six 
of  Compania  Swift  de  la  Plata,  Ganaderia  Argentina:  su 
desarrollo  e  industrializaciSn  (Buenos  Aires:  Compania  Swift 
de  la  Plata,  SA,  1957);  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Report  op 
the  Meat  Packing  Industry,  Part  I  (Washington  DC:  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  1919^;  Horacio  C.  E.  Giberti,  Historia 
econ6mica  de  la  ganaderia  Argentina  (Buenos  Aires:  Ediciones 
Colar,  1961),  Chapter  6;  Gravil,  64-74;  Simon  G.  Hanson, 
Argentine— Msai^-ami-  -the  British  Market:  Chapters  in  the 
History  Pf  th.e_ Axge_atjjie-_il£^_JLndilS-t£y,  (Stanford:  Stanford 
University    Press,    1938),    Chapter    3;    Jorge    Newton,    Historia 

&£ La SjicJ^d^(i_£iirJLL_.A.i^e_Diijia.     (Beunos    Aires:     Edtorial 

Goncourt,     1966) ,    80-87;     Peter    Smith,     Politics    and    Beef     in 

Argentina.; Patterns    of     Conflict    and    Change     (New    York: 

Columbia    University    Press,     1969),     33-34;     and    Vicente 
vazquez-Presedo,    El    caao_A.r^ejxtino;    migracio'n   de   facJLgJLejSj. 

gomercio ejjLjLe-r_iar__^_^e.S-axr-OJLlQ_f._JLa25 - 1 9 1 4     (Buenos    Aires: 

Editorial    Universitaria  de   Buenos  Aires,    1971),   177-82. 

40Argentine  nationalists  might  argue  that  the  first 
frigorifico  was  a  natively  owned  one.  Eugenio  Terrason,  who 
owned  a  meat  packing  plant  in  San  Nicolas,  had  provided  the 
dressed  beef  for  the  first  experimental  voyage  of  the 
refrigerator  ship  Frigorifique  for  the  French  firm  of 
Charles  Tellier.  After  its  success,  Terrason  had  converted 
his  packing  plant  into  a  frigorifico  with  the  purchase  of  a 
chilling  machine  with  the  capacity  of  30,00  kilos  per  day. 
He  exported  his  first  load — mutton — in  the  Lord  Ard  in  1883. 
See  Hanson,    53,    and  Compania   Swift,    92. 

41Federal    Trade   Commission,    163,    and  Gravil,    64. 

42Hanson,    127-29. 

43Hanson,  53,  Newton,  80-87. 

.  44Hanson,  50,  130-31. 

45Gravil,  64. 
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Federal    Trade   Commission,    163-64. 


47as  an  example,  the  Sansenena  company  paid  a  dividend 
of  50%  in  1902,  12.5%  in  1903,  10%  from  1904  to  1907,  12% 
from  1908  to  1909,  and  15%  in  1910:  a  total  return  of  129% 
in  only  9  years.  The  smaller  River  Plate  firm  averaged  over 
10%  per  year  for  the  same  period  (Federal  Trade  Commission, 
163)  . 

^Armour  and  Morris  took  over  the  previously  Argentine 
La  Blanca  operation  in  1912,  and  Wilson  acquired  what  had 
been  the  Frigorffico  Argentino  in  1916.  And  when  the 
American  firms  built  new  plants,  they  were  the  newest  and 
best.  The  1911  Frigorffico  Armour  de  la  Plata  was  "the 
largest,  finest,  and  most  perfectly  appointed  packing  house 
ever  built  anywhere,"  according  to  the  July,  1915  edition  of 
The  Americas  as  cited  in  Federal  Trade  Commission,  173.  See 
also   pp.    163-64. 

4^The  works  listed  in  note  39  cover  the  era  of  the  pool. 
The  best   source    is   Hanson. 

50Hanson,    170. 

51see  Tables  A4  and  A16,  Appendix  II  for  prices  at  the 
Liniers  market  and  for  the  total  slaughter  figures  for  the 
period.  In  general,  the  Liniers  market  bought  for  local 
consumption,  and  the  f irgorif icos  bought  directly  from  the 
estancias,  so  their  price  levels  cannot  be  directly 
compared.  However,  in  the  period  for  which  comparitive  data 
is  available  (1924-1927),  prices  at  Liniers  and  the 
estancias  follow  the  same  paths  with  the  latter  always  being 
slightly  higher.    See  Anuario,    266-67. 

^American  firms  claimed  that  they  bought  heavier  cattle 
--dressed  weight  of  770  pounds--than  the  British  or 
Argentine  firms.  The  heavier  cattle,  in  their  view,  were 
more  saleable  in  the  export  market.  See  Federal  Trade 
Commission,    170. 

53Breeders  did  respond  with  heavier  cattle  for  the 
f rigorff icos.  Data  for  1924-1927  from  pages  259-60  of 
Anuario  indicate  that  the  average  dressed  weight  of  a  steer 
sold  to  the  frigorfficos  was  613  pounds,  while  those  sold  to 
domestic  markets  averaged   424   pounds. 

S^The  age  at  slaughter  decreased  from  an  average  of  five 
to  six  years  to  three  when  frigorffico  buying  began  to 
affect  the  cattle  industry.  See  vSsquez-Presedo,  184.  This 
is  probably  related  to  the  decline  in  herd  size  in  the  same 
period  as   noted  above. 
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S^The  top  price  paid  for  Shorthorn  breeder  bulls  moved 
from  5,000  m$n  in  1895,  to  80,000  in  1913,  110,000  in  1920, 
and  152,000  in  1925.  For  Hereford  bulls,  the  prices  were 
3,000  in  1896,  7,000  in  1906,  23,000  in  1912,  and  50,000  in 
1918    (all   figures  m$n) . 

56Consumption  figures  from  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina 
indicate  per  capita  beef  consumption  figures  of  104.3 
kilograms  in  1913,  dropping  to  75.7  in  1918,  rising  to  136.4 
in  1922,  then  leveling  off  for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  See 
Anuario.  277.  Peter  Smith's  figures  are  somewhat  different, 
but  show  a  similar  movement.  See  Politics  and  Beef.  74. 
While  the  population  of  Argentina  grew,  the  number  of  cattle 
salughtered  in  the  Liniers  market  remained  stable  during  the 
period.    See  Table  A18,   Appendix    I. 

S^This  is  the  conclusion  of  Alieto  A.  Guadagni  in 
"Estudio  econometrico  del  consumo  de  carne  vacuna  en 
Argentina  en  el  periodo  1914-1959,"  in  Desarrollo  Economico. 
3:    4    (Enero   -   Marzo,    1964),    517-33. 

S^Eugene  w.  Ridings,  "Foreign  Predominance  among 
Overseas  Traders  in  Nineteenth-Century  Latin  America,"  LajLin 
American   Research    Review.    20:    2    (1985),    5. 

^Ridings    discusses    attitudes,     as    does    Tomas    Roberto 

Fillol     in    Social     Factors     in     Economic He_Y_elPpment ;     Tllg 

Argentine  Case  (Cambridge:  The  M.I.T.  Press,  1961). 

G^As  an  example  of  entrepreneurship,  see  the  excellent 
study  of  Torcuato  Di  Telia  by  Thomas  C.  Cochran  and  Ruben  E. 
Re i na ,  Capitalism  in  Argentine  Culture:  A  Study  of  Torcuato 
Di  Telia  and  StI.A.M.  (Philadelphia:  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,    1962) . 

61See  Robert  G.  Albion,  "British  Shipping  and  Latin 
America,  1806-1914,"  Tiie__Jo.uj:.nal— flf_ Economic  fllatoxy,  9:  4 
(Fall,    1951) ,    361-374. 

62&  complete  and  reasonably  contemporaneous  study  of 
North  American  interests  in  Argentina  is  included  in  Dudley 
Maynard  Phelps,  Migration  of  Industry  to  .South  America  (New 
York:    McGraw-Hill,    1936) . 

63rpne  importance  of  imports  to  the  development  of  the 
Argentine  economy  is  explained  by  Cortes  Conde  in  "The 
Export  Economy   of  Argentina,    1880-1920,"    319-81. 

64Dfaz  Alejandro,    210. 

.  65Dudley     Maynard    Phelps,     The     International     Economic 

Po  si t ion of    Argentina     (Philadelphia:     University    of 

Pennsylvania  Press,    1938),   12,    145. 
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"^Harold  Edwin  Peters,  The  Foreign  Debt  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1934) , 
70. 

^According  to  calculations  based  on  Tables  A8  and  A10, 
Appendix   I. 

^Tariff  policy,  expecially  protectionist  tariffs,  has 
been  the  subject  of  debate.  While  most  Latin  American 
nations  embarked  on  protectionist  programs  following  WWI, 
Argentina  did  not.  Of  course,  such  programs  were  not 
necessary  during  the  war.  See  Diaz  Alejandro,  217  and 
277-308,  and  Carl  Solberg,  "The  Tariff  and  Politics  in 
Argentina,  1916-1930,"  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review. 
53:    2    (May,    1973) ,    260-84. 


69Peters,    142-43    and    Phelps,    Tl 
ilina,  113. 


anile. 


70These  percentages  are  only  approximate  since  GDP  and 
foreign  investment  have  not  been  measured  in  exactly  the 
same  pesos.  See  Table  10. 

71Ferrer,  89. 

7  2  Ph  e  1  ps  ,     The     In  JLgJLHajL.LQJiaJ, Economic     Position    of 

Argentina.    118-19. 


I. 


73Based   on   calculations    from   Tables   A8    and  A9 ,    Appendix 


7^See  Joseph  S.  Tulchin's  excellent  coverage  of 
Argentine  economics  during  the  war  in  "The  Argentine  Economy 
During  the  First  World  War,"  Review  of  the  River  Plate, 
(June  19,  1970),  901-03;  (June  30,  1970),  965-67;  (July  10, 
1970)  ,    44-46.  - 


CHAPTER    FOUR 

THE    EXPORT- LED   ECONOMY, 

187  0-1930 


While  infrastructure  building  and  the  promotion  of 
imports  was  essential  to  creating  the  new  Argentine  economy 
of  the  golden  age  the  development  of  exports  was  equally 
important.  Some  analysts  suggest  that  exports  were  the  key 
to  Argentine  economic  development  in  the  golden  age.l  Even 
though  Argentina's  economy  was  becoming  somewhat  diversified 
by  the  early  20th  century,  "it  still  relied  heavily  on 
steady  expansion  of  exports. "2  Figures  of  the  proportion  of 
Argentina's  total  production  being  exported  clarify  the 
importance  of  exports.  In  1912,  some  44%  of  her  total 
production  was  exported,  declining  to  34.4%  in  1914,  and 
rising   to  42%    in  1927.3 

The  world  export  economy  increased  roughly  six-fold  in 
the  years  1870-1929.4  m  the  agricommodities  portion  of  this 
market,  Argentina  was  able  to  assume  a  primary  place, 
becoming  one  of  the  world's  principal  exporters  of  certain 
products.  Argentina's  foreign  trade  grew  at  an  average  rate 
of   almost  4.5%   per  year   for   the  period  1880-1929.5    indexed 
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foreign  trade  values  show  that  this  growth  was  not  even, 
suffering  occasional  declines,  but  showed  spectacular 
performances  at  times,  especially  after  1900.  As  indicated 
in  Table  11,  foreign  trade  doubled  from  1900  to  1905, 
doubled  again  by  1913,  then  almost  again  by  the  time  it 
peaked  in  1920.  This  in  turn  enabled  Argentina  to  sustain 
her  own  remarkable  overall   economic  growth. 

For  most  of  this  period,  exports  accounted  for  the 
majority  of  the  value  of  total  foreign  trade.  From  roughly 
1890  to  1920,  exports  grew  at  a  rate  of  5.7%  per  year6: 
faster  than  total  foreign  trade.  In  1889,  the  export  to 
import  ratio  was  roughly  3  to  2 ,  shrinking  slightly  to  2  to 
1  by  1908.7  &s  Figure  3  demonstrates,  the  total  value  of 
exports  remained  generally  higher  than  that  of  imports  until 
the  1920's,  but  during  that  decade  Argentina's  balance  of 
trade   suffered. 

Along  with  the  growth  in  volume  and  value,  Argentine 
exports  grew  in  diversity.  The  specific  types  of  products 
within  the  agropecuarian  sector  became  more  diverse  with  the 
creation  of  the  chilled  beef  industry  in  the  late  19th 
century  and  the  rise  of  bulk  grain  exports  in  the  20th. 
Although  some  sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as  constuction 
and  mining,  grew  faster  than  the  agricultural  and  ranching 
sectors,  Argentina's  reliance  on  her  pampean  produce 
remained  almost  complete. 8 
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TABLE    11 

INDEXED   TOTAL    FOREIGN    TRADE    OF   ARGENTINA: 

1880-1929 


INDEX:    MEAN    OF    1910-1914    =    100 


INDEXED 

INDEXED 

YEAR 

VALUE 

YEAR 

VALUE 

1880 

12.4 

1905 

62.8 

1881 

13.5 

1906 

66.8 

1882 

14.5 

1907 

69.2 

1883 

16.7 

190  8 

76.0 

1884 

19.3 

1909 

83.2 

1885 

21.0 

1910 

91.4 

1886 

19.6 

1911 

88.8 

8187 

24.0 

1912 

112.8 

1888 

27.2 

1913 

120.7 

1889 

30.3 

1914 

86.3 

1890 

28.9 

1915 

115.5 

1891 

20.3 

1916 

111.7 

1892 

24.4 

1917 

110.6 

1893 

22.6 

1918 

154.8 

1894 

23.1 

1919 

200.5 

1895 

25.6 

1920 

235.3 

1896 

27.2 

1921 

168.9 

1897 

23.7 

1922 

162.4 

1898 

28.7 

1923 

195.0 

1899 

35.9 

1924 

218.8 

1900 

31.9 

1925 

207.4 

1901 

33.5 

1926 

192.0 

1902 

33.6 

1927 

221.9 

1903 

41.9 

1928 

225.2 

1904 

53.7 

1929 

230.6 

Source :     Compiled    from    statistics     in    Sociedad    Rural 
Argentina.      AJlliaii^_jJle_J^_sjicjL£djad_Ji^  (Buenos 

Aires,    1928) ,    p.    8-9,    15. 

Note:     indices    for    1928-29    calculated    from    data    in    United 
Nations,     Economic    Commission    for    Latin    America, 
lf_LSJtin_Amej:i£a^_1245    (New   York:    1951),    98. 
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INDEXED  TOTAL  YALUE 
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FIGURE  3 

IMPORT  AND   EXPORT   COMPARISON: 

INDEXED    TOTAL   VALUE   AND   PRICE    LEVELS 

(MEAN    OF    1910-1914    =    100) 


Source:    Reproduced  with   alterations  from  Anuario.    71. 
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Agropecuarian  exports  consisted  of  between  94-97%  of  all 
exports  consistently  from  the  1870 's  to  1930's.9  Livestock 
products  constituted  100%  of  all  agricultural  exports  and 
95%  of  total  exports  in  1871,  but  had  shrunk  to  37%  in  1929. 
Grain  exports  rose  from  0  to  almost  60%  in  the  same  period. 
But  the  value  of  meat  exports  remained  high.  During  the  20 
years  from  1908  through  1927,  indexed  values  of  meat  exports 
exceeded  those  of  grain  9  times — or  almost  half  the  time. 10 
The  volume  of  grain  exports  was  huge,  but  prices  in  the 
grain  market  fluctuated  wildly  at  times  causing  grain  values 
to  rise  and  fall  erratically  (down  50%  in  one  year  from  1916 
to  1917,  for  example).  While  the  meat  market  suffered  a 
crisis  in  the  early  1920's,  its  swings  were  never  so  severe. 
Based  on  five  year  averages,  the  total  value  of  all  meat 
exports  grew  steadily  from  1900  to  1915,  then  more  than 
doubled  by  1920,  then  fell  off  by  20%  in  the  1920's.  11 
Indexed  meat  export  prices  rose  from  100  to  152  from  1900  to 
1914,  while  those  of  grain  exports  rose  only  to  136.12 
Generally,  the  export  meat  market  was  more  attractive.  For 
the  period  1909-1923,  chilled  and  frozen  beef  emerges  as  64% 
of  the  total  quantity  of  beef  exports  and  61%  of  their  total 
value. 13  go  the  role  of  frigorffico  beef — and  of  meat  in 
general — in   the  export  picture   remained  dominant. 

This  reliance  on  agropecuarian  exports  affected  the  real 
benefits  Argentina  could  gain  from  her  export  economy.  While 
Argentina's    balance    of     trade    was    almost    consistently 
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positive  until  the  1920  's,  her  terms  of  trade  (ratio  of 
export  to  import  prices)  were  not  so  favorable.  Figure  3 
shows  indexed  price  levels  for  imports  and  exports. 
Argentina  was  in  the  position,  especially  after  the  start  of 
World  War  I,  of  having  to  constantly  increase  her  volume  of 
exports  to  maintain  a  positive  trade  balance.  This  was 
because  import  prices  grew  rather  steadily  after  1914,  and 
export  prices  did  not  keep  pace.  Partly,  this  was  due  to 
currency  inflation  in  Argentina. 14  But  it  was  also  due  to 
the  failure  of  international  prices  for  Argentina's  exports 
to  rise  as  fast  as  the  prices  of  the  goods  she  imported, 
hence  her  poor  negative  balance  of  trade  in  the  1920 's. 

Argentina  relied  on  a  limited  group  of  exports  to 
generate  trade  growth.  Similarly,  she  relied  on  a  limited 
group  of  customers:  the  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Britain  as  a  consumer,  and  the  United  States  as  a  supplier 
dominated  Argentina's  total  trade  picture  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  partners.  British  pounds  for  purchased 
goods  flowed  either  back  to  Britain  in  the  form  of  loan 
payments  or  investment  profits  or  to  the  United  States  to 
pay  for  imports.  The  arrangement  became  so  pronounced  that 
it  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "triangle  trade.  "15  &s 
indicated  in  Table  12,  these  two  countries  alone  accounted 
for  almost  half  of  all  Argentine  foreign  trade  from  1914  to 
1934.  Yet,  largely  because  of  indebtedness  to  Britain,  what 
was  a  large  positive  balance  of  trade  for  commodities, 
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TABLE   12 

THE    TRIANGLE    TRADE: 

ARGENTINE   BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS:    1914-193  0 

(in  millions  of   gold  pesos) 


Years: 1314-20 1221=20. 1931-34 

United  States  and  Britain  Totals 
as  Percentage  of  Total  Foreign  Trade 

54.7  44.8  47.5 

Total  Commodity  Trade  Balance  with  Argentina 

United  States   -144  -1,057  -151 

Britain         +848  +1,391  +752 

Debt  Payments  to  Britain 

560  1,021  400 

Total  Balance  of  Payments  Including 
Debt  Service  and  Other  Items 

United  States   -179  -1,278  -275 

Britain         +268  +320  +332 


Source:  Gravil,  "Anglo-U.S.  Trade  Rivalry  in  Argentina  and 
the  D'Abernon  Mission  of  1929,"  52. 
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became  a  total  negative  net  balance  of  payments  of  812 
million  pesos  for  the  20  year  period.  The  United  States 
undertook  to  alter  this  situation,  especially  after  World 
War  I,  by  attempting  to  capture  a  larger  share  of  the 
Argentine  trade,  especially  imports,  thus  inaugurating  what 
some  contemporary  observers  labeled  a  "trade  war. "16  But  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  triangle  was  not  altered:  the 
United  States  bought  too  little,  Britain  bought  too  much, 
and  Argentina  owed  too  much.  This  combination  insured  that 
Argentina  was  not  able  to  benefit  as  much  as  might  be 
thought  from  her  often  positive  balance  of  trade. 

The  history  of  Argentine-U. S.  trade  relations  was 
somewhat  stormy. 17  Argentina  carried  a  positive  balance  of 
trade  with  the  US  until  the  1880's,  but  then  began  to  import 
more.  One  reason  was  an  established  protectionist  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  In  1913,  eight  of  Argentina's 
primary  exports  entered  the  US  duty  free,  by  1922,  only 
hides  could  do  so. 18  The  US  policy  against  imports  from 
Argentina  guaranteed  that  the  exports  to  Argentina  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  from  British  sources. 

Especially  in  the  important  beef  market,  the  United 
States  was  not  a  useful  partner.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
United  States  was  disappearing  as  a  competitor  to  Argentina 
in  the  export  beef  market,  it  disappeared  as  a  potential 
customer. 19  u.S.  meat  consumption  was  rising  throughout  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  century, 20  but  imports  had  been 
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all  but  suspended  as  North  American  beef  interests 
maneuvered  to  keep  the  domestic  market  for  themselves. 21  on 
the  other  hand,  U.S.  beef  exports  had  been  falling  off  for 
sometime.  If  Argentina  lost  a  potential  market  in  the  US 
— which  she  never  really  had — then  she  was  able  to  step  into 
another  market  which   the  United  States  vacated. 

That  new  market,  which  came  to  dominate  all  Argentine 
exports,  including  meat,  was  Britain.  It  might  be 
appropriate  to  call  the  United  States  an  investment  partner 
of  Argentina  if  not  a  real  trading  partner.  But  Britain  was 
so  heavily  involved  in  both  investment  and  trading  that  we 
might  call  it  Argentina's  development  partner.  The  influence 
of  British  investments  and  capital  in  the  Argentine  economy 
has  been  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  British 
influence  on  exports  was  at  least  as  great;  Britain  consumed 
54.7%  of  Argentina's  total  exports  from  1914  to  1920,  44.8% 
in  the  decade  of  the  1920 's,  and  almost  48%  in  the  first 
half  of    the  1930's.22 

In  no  market  was  British  dominance  so  marked  as  in  the 
beef  trade. 23  British-Argentine  cooperation  in  the  beef 
industry  had  long  standing  by  the  early  20th  century.  Not 
only  was  Britain  a  consumer  of  Argentine  beef  but  British 
bulls  had  been  the  mainstay  of  breeding  programs  in 
Argentina. 24  British  judges  were  a  common  sight  at  the  big 
cattle  shows  put  on  by  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  at  their 
Palermo    grounds    in    Buenos    Aires25    <phe    Prince    of    Wales    even 
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attended  the  exposition  in  August  of  1925.26  once  the 
frigorifico  industry  was  established,  Britain  became  almost 
the  sole  market  for  that  critical  portion  of  Argentine 
exports.  On  the  average,  Britain  consumed  a  full  83%  of  all 
the  beef  exports  from  Argentina  from  1910  through  1917.  In 
some  years,  the  proportion  was  as  high  as  98%27 

British  dominance  of  the  Argentine  export  market  did  not 
necessarily  work  to  Argentina's  disadvantage.  At  least  in 
terms  of  beef,  Argentina  enjoyed  a  favorable  position  within 
the  market.  The  only  real  competitors  to  Argentine  beef 
exporters  were  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  they  were 
at  a  disadvantage  because  of  shipping  distances.  Chilled 
beef  lasted  only  about  40  days  and  Argentina  was  21  days 
away. 28  Most  of  the  competitors'  beef  exports  were  frozen, 
which  did  not  command  as  high  a  price  as  the  more  palatable 
chilled  beef. 29  poz  almost  all  the  years  between  1910  and 
1927,  Argentine  beef  commanded  the  highest  price  in  the 
British  market,  sometimes  by  a  margin  as  large  as  34%. 30 

However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  beef  prices  were  always 
satisfactory.  The  great  Smithfield  market  of  London  affected 
prices  for  chilled  beef  everywhere  in  Britain,  and  hence 
everywhere  in  the  world,  because  20%  of  the  total  beef 
consumed  in  Britain  went  through  it.  And  80%  of  beef  in 
Smithfield  was  imported,  almost  all  of  it  from  Argentina;  in 
effect,  Smithfield  marketeers  could  set  the  price  of 
Argentina's  most  important  export  to  beef's  most  important 
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market. 31  ^nd  the  prices  paid  at  the  British  market  did  not 
always  favor  the  supplier.  The  Smithfield  price  for  chilled 
beef  was  a  little  over  37  pounds  per  ton  in  1910.  After  a 
dip  in  prices  for  three  years,  it  rose  steadily  to  over  95 
by  1917.  Prices  then  began  to  fall  slowly  until  1921,  when 
they  collapsed,  dropping  21%  in  only  a  year  to  71  pounds. 
The  next  year  saw  the  worst  price  ever:  dropping  over  33%  to 
47  pounds.  Prices  declined  further  until  1925,  but  less 
rapidly,  and  stayed  down  throughout  the  decade. 32  Frozen 
beef  prices  generally  tended  to  remain  lower,  although 
sometimes  they  rose  to  counterbalance  falls  in  the  chilled 
price. 33  But,  as  we  shall  see,  frozen  prices  also  appeared 
to  be  manipulable  by  British  dealers,  so  the  benefit  to 
Argentina  was  limited. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  Argentina's  critical  export 
economy  was  concentrated  in  a  select  group  of  agropecuarian 
exports  sold  in  a  concentrated  market.  Therefore,  Argentina 
was  in  a  precarious  position.  This  is  certainly  the  argument 
of  much  of  the  literature  upon  which  this  and  the  preceding 
chapter  have  been  based.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  most  of 
that  literature  is  a  lack  of  statistical  analysis.  While 
economic  data  of  many  kinds  have  been  employed,  little 
statistical  study  of  those  data  has  been  done  in  most 
instances.  Some  of  the  studies  were  written  prior  to  the 
invention  of  techniques  used  today,  but  most  simply  eschewed 
statistics  in  favor  of  other  means  of  analysis. 
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In  an  effort  to  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  Argentine  economy  during  the  period  of 
Radical  Party  dominance,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
insights  that  statistical  analysis  can  provide,  a  series  of 
economic  characteristics  have  been  measured  for  the  period 
1910-1927.  Although  not  inclusive  of  the  entire  €poca 
radical .  this  time  period  is  one  for  which  reasonably 
accurate  data  are  available  for  those  characteristics  of 
interest.  From  these  data  a  set  of  variables  reflecting 
certain  germane  characteristics  was  constructed. 

The  set  consists  of  24  variables  which  attempt  to 
describe  four  basic  categories  of  characteristics  of  the 
Argentine  export-led  economy:  general  Argentine  economic 
characteristics,  Argentine  economic  infrastructure, 
Argentine  beef  production  characteristics,  and  British 
economic  characteristics.  General  Argentine  economic 
characteristics  consisted  of  general  descriptors  of  economic 
activity  including  such  items  as  indexed  foreign  trade,  GDP, 
annual  government  receipts  (income)  ,  indexed  value  of  beef 
production,  and  others.  Data  on  total  land  area  under 
cultivation,  kilometers  of  railroad,  etc. ,  were  included  in 
infrastructure  characteristics.  Argentine  beef  production 
characteristics  measured  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  of 
various  types  slaughtered  for  different  markets.  British 
economic  characteristics  focused  on  British  beef  consumption 
and  foreign  trade.  Some  of  these  data  may  have  some 
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limitations  in  terms  of  accuracy,  and  their  scope  is 
somewhat  limited  by  the  emphasis  in  this  study  on  the  beef 
producing  sector  of  the  economy.  Nevertheless,  they  do  give 
a  picture  of  the  Argentine  economy  not  necessarily  available 
from  other  sources.  The  variables  employed  and  their 
descriptions  are  listed  in  Table  13.  The  particulars  of  each 
variable  and  their  construction  are  discussed  in  Appendix  I. 

The  purpose  of  the  construction  of  the  variable  set  was 
to  subject  the  data  to  certain  techniques  of  statistical 
analysis  whose  purpose  and  characteristics  are  explained  in 
Appendix  II.  Some  significant  phenomena  emerged  from 
computer  manipulation  which,  while  not  totally  overlooked  in 
other  literature,  have  not  been  fully  appreciated  before. 

The  most  general  technique  used,  and  the  one  which 
reveals  the  least  specific  information,  is  factor  analysis. 
Factor  analysis  seeks  to  discover  underlying  relationships 
between  sets  of  variables,  rather  than  examine  the 
peculiarities  of  each  variable  or  specific  relationships 
between  variables.  Therefore,  it  gives  evidence  of  possible 
variable  groupings,  but  not  information  about  the  exact 
extent  or  nature  of  the  relationships  which  cause  those 
groupings.  In  addition,  factors  themselves  are  undefined 
constructs;  exactly  what  a  factor  connotes  is  determined  by 
the  variables  which  are  associated  with,  or  "load  on,"  it. 
The  results  of  the  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  14. 
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TABLE  13 

DESCRIPTION  OF  VARIABLES 

FOR  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  ECONOMY 


VARIABLE 

muz 


.DESCRIPTION.- 


Argentine  economic  characteristics 

FORTRA    Annual  indexed  value  of  total  Argentine  foreign 

trade 
AGVALEX   Annual  value  of  total  Argentine  agricultural 

exports  (excluding  pastoral  products) 
AGPRI     Annual  indexed  average  combined  price  of  Argentine 

agropecuarian  production 
LINEARS   Annual  average  price  of  novillos  at  Linears  market 
BEEFVAL   Annual  indexed  value  of  argentine  beef  production 
GDP       Annual  gross  domestic  product 
GOVRECPT  Annual  total  government  income 
IMPRECPT  Annual  total  government  import  receipts 
GOVEXP    Annual  total  government  expenditures 

AREA  Total  land  area  sown 

FODDER  Total  land  area  sown  in  fodder 

WHEAT  Total  land  area  sown  in  wheat 

RR  Total  railway  kilometers 

HERD  Total  number  head  of  cattle 


TOTS LA 
FRIG SLA 

LINSLA 

NOVSLA 


2e_jb_ejef_ptfidu£tic,c_cJiaj 


Lstics 


Annual    total   of   head  of   cattle   slaughtered 

Annual     total    of    head    of    cattle    slaughtered    in 

f  rigorff  icos 

Annual     total     of    head    of    cattle    slaughtered    for 

Linears  market 

Annual    total    of   head  of   novillos   slaughtered 


British  s.qq. cfimi^_gkaxfic_£gxi£ ti£s_ 

GBPRICEC     Annual    average  British   chilled  beef   price 

GBIMPTSC     Annual     total     quantity    of     British    chilled    beef 

imports 
GBPRICEF     Annual    average   British   frozen  beef   price 
GBIMPTSF     Annual     total     quantity    of    British     frozen    beef 

imports 
GBIMPTST     Annual    total    value  of  Argentine   exports   to   Britain 
GBEXPTSA     Annual     total     value    of    Argentine     imports    from 

Britain 
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TABLE  14 

BEST  FACTOR  FITS  BY  VARIABLE: 

X  =  UNROTATED,  R  =  ROTATED 


FACTORS 
VARIABLE 1± 2+ 2= 1± 


Gross  domestic  product  X  R 

Value  of  beef  production  X  R 

Government  expenditures  X  R 

Total  area  sown  X  R 

Railroad  kilometers  X  R 

Area  sown  in  wheat  X  R 

Total  slaughter  X  R 

Slaughter  at  frigorfficos  X  R 

Slaughter  at  Linears  X  R 

Slaughter  of  novillos  X  R 


Import  receipts 


Government  income  X  R 

Indexed  total  foreign  trade  X  R 

Total  agricultural  exports  X  R 

Indexed  agricultural  prices  X  R 

Herd  size  X  R 

Total  exports  to  Britain  X  R 

Total  imports  from  Britain  X  R 


Price  of  novillos  at  Linears  X  R 

Area  sown  in  fodder  X  R 

British  imports  of: 

frozen  beef,  price:  X  R 

frozen  beef,  tons:  X  R 

chilled  beef,  price:  X  R 
chilled  beef,  tons:  X  R 
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In  that  table  the  variables  have  been  collected  into 
four  groups  according  to  their  factor  loading  before  and 
after  rotation.  The  largest  grouping  consists  of  variables 
which  load  positively  on  Factor  1  (the  general  factor)  both 
before  and  after  rotation.  As  explained  in  Appendix  IIr  this 
is  a  normal  factor  fit  because  Factor  1  is,  by  construct,  a 
measure  of  the  most  general  commonality  among  the  variables. 
In  fact,  18  of  the  24  variables  load  best  on  Factor  1  prior 
to  rotation.  All  the  beef  production  characteristics  and  all 
but  one  of  the  infrastructure  and  general  economic 
characteristics  are  in  this  group.  This  suggests  that  there 
is  an  underlying  pattern  of  similarity,  or  at  least 
collinearity  among  most  of  the  variables.  As  discussed  in 
Appendix  II,  this  is  to  be  expected  by  the  nature  of  the 
data  collected  for  these  variables.  Ten  of  the  variables 
remain  highly  loaded  on  Factor  1  after  rotation.  The  reason 
appears  to  be  that  the  ten  are  all  related,  based  upon  their 
connection  to  beef  production.  All  four  beef  production 
characteristics  remain  loaded  on  Factor  1,  as  does  the 
indexed  value  of  beef  production,  since  it  is  an  obvious 
product  of  real  beef  production.  Government  expenditures  and 
GDP  also  are  in  this  group,  suggesting  a  relationship  to 
beef  production.  However,  this  may  simply  be  a  result  of 
general  movements  in  the  economy.  The  infrastructure 
characteristics  of  total  area  sown  and  area  sown  in  wheat, 
as  well  as  railroad  kilometers,  also  fall  in  this  group 
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partly  because  of  general  economic  growth  again,  but  also 
because  of  the  link  between  railroad  accessibility  and  land 
coming  into  use  (as  discussed  earlier).  At  the  factor  level 
of  analysis,  it  is  imprudent  to  suggest  that  all  these 
variables  are  mutually  dependent,  but  it  is  correct  to 
suggest  that  they  all  move  in  the  same  direction,  whether 
causally  or  not. 

The  second  grouping  of  variables  is  those  which  load  on 
Factor  1  prior  to  rotation,  but  then  rotate  out  to  Factor 
3  +  ,  which  seems  to  be  a  trade  factor.  There  are  some  mild 
surprises  here.  Government  income,  which  we  shall  see  is 
closely  related  to  government  expenditures  and  total  foreign 
trade,  would  be  expected  to  remain  loaded  on  Factor  1.  That 
it  does  not  demonstrates  clearly  that  it  is  more  related  to 
other  variables  within  this  second  group  than  would  appear 
obvious  before  rotation.  Two  variables  dealing  with 
agricultural  characteristics  (as  differentiated  from 
pastoral  ones)  are  in  this  group  as  well.  These  seem  to  be 
related  to  total  trade  with  Great  Britain  (total  exports  and 
imports  to  and  from  Britain) .  These  groupings  suggest  a 
higher  relationship  among  these  variables  than  between  those 
in  group  one.  Hence,  these  may  not  be  a  closely  related  to 
the  beef  market.  The  anomalous  variable  is  herd  size,  which 
might  be  expected  to  remain  with  the  first  group.  That  it 
rotates  out  indicates  that  herd  size  might  be  more  closely 
related  to  general  agricultural  conditions,  or  the  British 
market,  than  to  actual  beef  production. 
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Import  receipts,  because  of  the  tax  base  of  the 
Argentine  economy,  are  highly  related  to  government  income, 
as  we  shall  see.  One  would  expect,  then,  for  the  variable 
IMPRECPT  to  remain  loaded  on  Factor  1  after  rotation.  In 
fact,  however,  it  rotates  to  Factor  3,  loading  with  the 
characteristics  in  group  two.  This  suggests  a  stronger 
correlation  with  agricultural  conditions  and  the  British 
market  than  with  government  expenditures,  for  example.  This 
occurance,  while  not  particularly  surprising,  seems  somewhat 
anomalous  at  this  point  in  the  analysis. 

What  is  of  more  interest  at  this  stage  of  the  analysis 
is  the  set  of  variables  which  do  not  load  on  Factor  1.  Six 
variables  load  on  Factor  2  before  rotation.  Factor  2  appears 
to  be  the  British  market  factor,  since  four  of  the  variables 
which  load  on  it  are  characteristics  of  the  British  market. 
Clearly  the  price  of  novillos  at  the  Liniers  market  and  the 
area  sown  in  fodder  are  related  in  some  general  sense  with 
British  prices  for  and  amounts  of  imported  chilled  and 
frozen  beef.  In  addition,  this  relationship  remains  after 
factor  rotation.  What  this  indicates  is  a  very  strong 
relationship  between  these  variables.  This  suggests  that 
prices  move  similarly  in  both  the  British  and  Argentine 
markets,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  supply 
of  beef,  as  represented  by  slaughtering  figures,  factors  out 
into  a  different  group.  The  data  further  suggest  that  land 
is  put  over  to  fodder  in  response  to  prices  of  beef  in  both 
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the  Argentine  and  British  markets — not  an  irrational  thing 
for  Argentine  producers  to  do  (as  was  discussed  in  Chapter 
Three).  That  the  slaughter  of  beef  in  all  Argentine 
facilities,  and  especially  the  total  value  of  beef 
production  does  not  load  on  this  same  factor  suggests  that 
those  variables  respond  to  dif ferent--not  price  based-- 
economic  forces. 

An  additional  interesting  anomaly  occurs  in  this  Factor 
2  group.  Assuming  normal  supply  and  demand  forces,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  see  that  the  price  of  chilled  beef  in  Britain 
correlates  negatively  with  the  amount  imported  (hence  the 
difference  in  loading  on  Factor  2+  and  Factor  2-)  .  But, 
frozen  beef  does  not  behave  in  the  same  fashion:  both  price 
and  amount  imported  load  on  Factor  2  +  .  This  suggests  some 
violation  of  normal  supply  and  demand  forces  in  the  British 
frozen  beef  market.  As  will  be  discussed  later,  this  is  an 
unusual  and  significant  phenomenon  that  affects  the 
Argentine  beef   economy. 

In  summary,  the  factor  analysis  suggests  that  almost  all 
the  variables  are  closely  related,  that  some  British 
economic  characteristics  are  closely  related  to  Argentine 
ones,  and  that  there  are  some  underlying  associations-- 
especially  between  British  beef  consumption  patterns  and 
Argentine  production  pa tterns--which  deserve  further 
attention. 
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Once  general  associations  have  been  uncovered  via  factor 
analysis,  a  look  at  specific,  bivariate  associations  is  a 
useful  step  in  uncovering  the  correlations  which  produced 
the  clusters  of  variables.  One  of  the  most  simple  and 
revealing  techniques  is  to  construct  a  matrix  of  zero-order 
Pearson  correlations  for  every  possible  variable  pair.  This 
technique  is  explained  in  Appendix  II.  From  such  a  matrix,  a 
best  fit  for  each  variable  can  be  ascertained:  which 
variable  correlates  best  with  each  other  variable.  Some 
interesting  pairings,  which  explain  much  of  the  factor 
clusters,  are  obtained.  A  summary  of  best  fits  is  presented 
in  Table  15. 

Many  of  the  best-fit  pairs  are  what  would  be  expected 
and  have  been  suggested  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 
Because  Argentine  foreign  trade  was  so  heavily  concentrated 
in  agricultural  products,  it  is  not  surprising  that  indexed 
Argentine  foreign  trade  fits  best  with  the  value  of 
Argentine  agricultural  exports.  In  the  same  manner,  GDP  fits 
best  with  government  income,  along  with  government 
expenditures  (although  it  is  of  passing  interest  to  note 
that  government  expenditures  and  income  are  not  best  fits)  . 
And,  as  has  been  noted,  total  land  area  under  cultivation 
fits  best  with  railroad  kilometers.  Finally,  composite 
variables,  such  as  total  slaughter,  fit  best  with  their  most 
important  component,  such  as  frigorffico  slaughter. 
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TABLE  15 

BEST  PEARSON  CORRELATION  FITS 

(R  indicates  the  variable  pair  is  a  reciprocal  best  fit) 


VARTABf.E 


VARIABLE 


British  economic  characteristics: 

British  chilled  beef  price 
British  chilled  beef  imports 
British  frozen  beef  price 
British  frozen  beef  imports 
Total  exports  to  Britain 
Total  imports  from  Britain 

Argentine  economic  characteristics: 

Indexed  total  foreign  trade 
Value  of  agricultural  exports 
Indexed  agricultural  prices 
Price  of  novillos  at  Liniers 
Indexed  beef  value 
Gross  domestic  product 
Government  income 
Government  import  receipts 
Government  expenditures 


British  frozen  beef  price 
Government  import  receipts 
British  chilled  beef  price 
British  frozen  beef  price 
Value  of  agricultural  exports 
Value  of  agricultural  exports 


Value  of  agricultural  exports 
Indexed  total  foreign  trade 
Total  exports  to  Britain 
British  frozen  beef  price 
Slaughter  at  frigorificos 
Government  income 
Gross  domestic  product 
British  chilled  beef  imports 
Gross  domestic  product 


Argentine  agricultural  infrastructure: 


Total  land  area  sown 
Area  sown  in  fodder 
Area  sown  in  wheat 
Railway  kilometers 
Head  of  cattle 

Beef  production  characteristics: 

Total  slaughter 
Slaughter  at  frigorfficos 
Slaughter  of  novillos 
Slaughter  at  Liniers 


Railway  kilometers 
British  frozen  beef  price 
Indexed  beef  value 
Total  land  area  sown 
Indexed  total  foreign  trade 


Slaughter  at  frigorificos 
Slaughter  of  novillos 
Slaughter  at  frigorificos 
Import  receipts 


.9648(R) 

,9120(R) 

.9648(R) 

.8386 

.8640 

.8358 


.927KR) 

.927KR) 

.7804 

.8446 

.8955 

.9557JR) 

,9557(R) 

.9120(R) 

.9125 


,9267(R) 

.6960 

.7563 

.9267(R) 

.8514 


.9348 
,9794(R) 
.9794(R) 
.8655 
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Other  pairings,  however,  suggest  some  economic 
conditions  which  are  not  quite  as  predictable.  Several  show 
the  close  ties  between  Argentine  conditions  and  the  British 
market.  The  total  value  of  Argentine  agricultural  exports  is 
closely  related  to  British  imports  from  and  exports  to 
Argentina,  indicating  the  overriding  importance  of  Britain 
as  both  customer  and  supplier.  While  Argentine  government 
income  fits  best  with  GDP,  as  noted,  government  import 
receipts,  such  a  large  part  of  government  income,  fit  best 
with  the  price  of  chilled  beef  in  Britain.  Further,  the 
amount  of  land  sown  in  fodder,  a  clear  indicator  of 
Argentine  producers'  expectations  for  the  beef  market,  fits 
best  with  the  British  price  of  frozen  beef.  This  is  also  the 
case  for  the  price  of  novillos  at  the  Linears  market, 
suggesting  the  impact  of  British  pricing  practices  on  the 
internal  Argentine  market.  And  the  herd  size  in  Argentina, 
rather  than  being  correlated  with  some  internal  market 
force,  correlates  best  with  foreign  trade  levels. 

Some  pairings,  finally,  seem  unusual  indeed.  The  amount 
of  land  sown  in  wheat,  which  one  might  assume  would  reflect 
foreign  trade  or  respond  to  land  being  put  over  into  fodder, 
actually  fits  best  with  the  indexed  value  of  Argentine  beef 
production.  This  is  probably  a  result  of  constant  expansion 
of  land  under  cultivation  overriding  any  effect  of 
particular  land  use.  (In  fact,  the  Pearson  correlation  for 
area  in  wheat  and  area  in  fodder  is  only  -0.1671:  a  negative 
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but  weak  association  created  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
total  area  of  land  under  cultivation  steadily  increases 
during  the  period,  the  amount  of  land  in  fodder  peaks  in 
1922  and  declines  thereafter.)  In  addition,  the  correlation 
between  the  two  variables  is  not  as  strong  as  in  other 
pairings. 

In  another  pairing,  slaughter  at  Liniers  fits  best  with 
import  receipts.  This  may  well  be  a  product  of  higher 
imports  reflecting  higher  disposable  incomes  in  Argentina 
and  hence  greater  demand  for  beef.  This  relationship, 
however,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  available  data  and 
may,  in  fact,  simply  be  a  reflection  of  a  random  association 
of  two  variables  whose  values  simply  happen  to  increase  at 
the  same  rate.  This  can  be  a  problem  with  any  zero-order 
Pearson  correlations,  especially  since  no  other  variables 
are  taken   into  account   in   the  correlation  equations. 

In  addition,  some  British  economic  characteristics 
reflect  unusual  conditions.  British  chilled  beef  and  frozen 
beef  prices  are  best  fits,  strongly  suggesting  a  lack  of 
market  competition  between  the  two  commodities.  More 
interesting  is  the  already  noted  strong  and  positive 
correlation  between  frozen  beef  imports  into  Britain  and 
prices,  and  the  fact  that  these  two  variables  are  the  most 
common  best  fits  with  other  variables.  A  possible 
explanation  for  these  phenomena  of  the  British  market  is 
that    the    shelf-life    of     frozen    beef    allowed     it    to    escape 
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normal  market  pressures  and  to  therefore  be  a  more  pervasive 
influence  within  the  British,  and  hence  the  Argentine 
market.  Argentine  ability  to  affect  prices  through 
production  controls  would  be  less  with  frozen  than  chilled 
beef,  and  if  frozen  beef  prices  can  be  controlled  by  the 
consuming  country  to  the  extent  of  affecting  chilled  prices, 
then  the  Argentine  producer  is  indeed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
consumer.  This  interpretation  is  not  at  odds  with  the  data. 

Although  best-fit  pairing  (zero  order  correlations)  can 
yield  useful  information,  the  technique  overlooks  the 
possible  impact  of  variables  not  in  the  pair  on  any  one  or 
both  members  of  the  pair.  In  the  same  way  that  factor 
analysis  obscures  specific  information  to  gain  general 
patterns,  zero  order  correlations  neglect  more  general 
information  in  order  to  highlight  specific  bivariate 
relationships.  Hence  a  middle-level  technique — one  which  is 
neither  too  general  nor  specific  —  is  required  to  find 
information  between  the  two  other  levels  of  analysis.  This 
is  especially  important  when  considering  a  set  of  highly 
interrelated  variables  such  as  these  concerning  the 
Argentine  economy.  The  fact  that  the  Factor  1  cluster 
contained  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  variable  set 
suggest  strongly  that  there  is  a  high  level  of  association 
among  the  variables  which  goes  beyond  the  bivariate.  Hence, 
an  attempt  to  examine  the  interaction  of  groups  of  variables 
at  a  level  in  between  Pearson  pairing  and  general  factoring 
is  desirable. 
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One  of  the  techniques  useful  in  uncovering  association 
between  variables  which  are  suggested  by  factor  analysis  is 
multiple  regression  analysis.  This  technique  can  reveal  the 
nature  and  direction  of  an  association  between  two  variables 
while  accounting  for,  or  "controlling  for",  other  variables 
which  might  influence  the  association  of  the  original  pair. 
Some  variables  which  might  seem  associated  because  of 
similar  loading  on  a  factor  can  be  further  analyzed  to 
discover  the  extent  of  and  nature  of  their  association: 
something  not  ascertainable  via  factor  analysis.  The 
multiple  regression  analysis  used  depends  upon  the  Pearson 
correlation  matrix,  so  that  it  will  often  repeat  best  fit 
information,  but  it  will  also  uncover  fits  with  other 
variables  beyond  the  zero-order  level.  Therefore,  several 
sets  of  variables  were  extracted  from  the  original  set  of  24 
for  further  analysis  using  multiple  regression  techniques. 
(See  the  tables  in  Appendix  II  for  summaries  of  the 
equations  for   each  of   the  dependent  variables.) 

Most  regression  equations,  especially  after  factor  and 
Pearson  correlation  results  have  been  analyzed,  produce 
predictable  information.  The  equations  for  slaughter  data 
show  no  surprises,  although  British  imports  from  Argentina 
show  up  in  the  equations,  usually  at  the  third  or  fourth 
step.  The  impact  of  British  imports  is  small,  but  measurable 
and  significant  for  total  and  frigorffico  slaughter, 
indicating    a    small    but    noticeable     impact.     Of     interest     is 
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that  the  equation  for  novillo  slaughter,  presumably  an 
important  input  for  the  chilled  beef  trade,  does  not  include 
British    imports  as   an   independent  variable. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Argentine  economic 
infrastructure  yields  an  interesting  example  of  the  value  of 
regression  analysis  for  uncovering  underlying  relationships 
among  variables.  The  area  sown  in  fodder,  already  noted  as 
one  of  interest,  does  not  seem  as  associated  with  the  price 
of  frozen  beef  in  Britain  as  indicated  from  the  earlier 
analyses.  The  best  fit,  the  price  of  frozen  beef,  is  entered 
into  the  equation  on  step  one,  but  is  then  dropped  after 
step  three.  What  this  indicates  is  that  the  relationship 
between  fodder  and  the  British  price  of  frozen  beef  does 
exist,  but  it  must  be  considered  partially  a  result  of  the 
interaction  of  the  other  variables,  including  herd  size,  the 
total  land  cultivated,  and  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  in 
wheat.  All  of  these  explain  some  of  the  variance  in  the 
fodder  variable,  and  thus  present  a  more  complete  and 
accurate  picture  of  the  influences  on  fodder  production  than 
just  a  zero-order  correlation  with  the  British  frozen  beef 
price.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  land  sown 
in  fodder  is  dependent  upon  the  British  frozen  beef  price 
must  be  tempered  with  the  realization  that  other  economic 
factors  are  important  as  well.  This  does  not  so  much  negate 
an  hypothesis  of  interaction  between  the  British  beef  market 
and  land   use   in  Argentina,    as   it   refines   it. 
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In  a  similar  fashion,  regression  analysis  reveals 
complex  interactions  of  variables  in  the  group  of  Argentine 
economic  characteristics.  Foreign  trade,  for  example,  is 
clearly  dominated  by  agricultural  factors,  as  indicated  by 
indexed  agricultural  prices,  value  of  agricultural  exports, 
and  slaughter  at  the  f rigorif icos.  None  of  these 
relationships  is  unexpected,  but  their  presence  has  not  been 
demonstrated  by  other  techniques.  (It  must  be  noted  that 
since  there  are  no  industrial  variables  available  for  the 
equation,  the  real  impact  of  the  agricultural  sector  may  be 
overestimated.)  Similarly,  GDP,  Argentine  government 
receipts,  and  Argentine  government  import  receipts  are  all 
affected  by  British  economic  factors,  especially  total 
British  exports  to  Argentina  and  frozen  beef  prices.  This 
reinforces  observations  of  the  close  ties  between  Argentine 
economic   characteristics  and  British  market  behavior. 

Of  special  interest  are  those  Argentine  economic 
characteristics  which  correlated  unexpectedly  with  British 
market  features.  The  value  of  Argentine  beef  production  is 
most  dependent  on  the  level  of  slaughter  in  the 
f rigorif icos,  as  opposed  to  total  slaughter,  and  on  the 
price  of  novillos  at  Liniers,  which  itself  is  most  dependent 
on  the  British  frozen  beef  price.  And  indexed  agricultural 
prices  depend  upon  exports  to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  herd 
size.  What  is  revealed  is  a  close  interdependency  of 
Argentine  economic  factors  with  external  (British)  rather 
than   internal    (Argentine)    forces. 
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Much  more  can  be  made  of  the  regression  equations  than 
what  has  been  covered  here.  However,  the  purpose  is  not  the 
construction  of  an  all-inclusive  economic  "model"  but  rather 
the  refinement  of  already  existing  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  the  Argentine  economy.  And,  as  pointed  out  in 
Appendix  II ,  the  collinearity  of  the  data  is  such  that 
drawing  rigid  conclusions  is  unwarranted.  Even  so,  it  does 
seem  that  statistical  analysis  of  the  limited  data  base 
constructed  here  warrants  some  comments  concerning  the 
economic  situation  of  Argentina  during  the  Radical  period 
which  go   beyond   those  presented   so  far. 

Both  the  literature  and  the  data  seem  to  be  in  agreement 
that  the  key  to  understanding  the  development  of  Argentina's 
economy  during  this  period  is  its  nature  as  an  agricultural 
producer  for  a  non-domestic  market.  The  combination  of 
railroads  and  herds  of  cattle  was  the  most  important  driver 
of  early  20th  century  growth  in  Argentina.  That  combination, 
added  to  the  potential  productivity  of  the  land,  and  the 
emergence  of  an  immigrant  work  force,  provided  the  material 
inputs   for   economic   development. 

The  momentum  provided  by  these  inputs  peaked  early, 
however,  as  rates  of  growth  for  land  area,  railroad  track, 
and  immigration  collapsed  after  World  War  1.34  Table  8  in 
Chapter  Three  chronicles  the  peaks  of  other  economic 
indicators.  To  that  list  can  be  added  the  total  value  of 
Argentine   beef    production    in   1925,    and   total    foreign    trade, 
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total  British  imports,  and  British  imports  of  frozen  beef  in 
1920.  British  imports  of  chilled  beef  continue  to  increase 
in  the  1920' s,  but  the  price  of  that  beef  had  already  peaked 
in  1917.35 

The  post-war  period  was  one  of  continual  crisis  in  the 
Argentine  export  economy. 36  certainly  by  the  late  20's,  the 
situation  was  becoming  apparent  to  contemporary  observers, 
as  we  shall  see.  Argentina  seemed  trapped  by  a  concentration 
of  exports  and  customers.  Often,  the  prices  for  her 
agricultural  produce  fell  at  the  same  time  that  the  quantity 
of  her  exports  tended  to  fall.  It  was  becoming  clear  that 
Argentina's  reliance  on  concentrated  markets  and  rural 
exports  made  her  extremely  susceptible  to  economic  forces 
beyond  her  control,  yet,  Argentina  held  to  her  position  as  a 
rural  exporter. 

The  economic  leaders  of  Argentina  had  always  been  export 
oriented.  They  knew  that  the  potential  for  a  large  domestic 
market  was  limited,  in  spite  of  immigration  and  that  the 
real  markets  were  foreign. 37  it  has  been  suggested  by  some 
scholars  that  the  crucial  rural  export  economy  remained  more 
in  Argentine  hands. 3 8  Domestic  investment  tended  to  remain 
in  the  traditional  sector,  where  rates  of  return  remained 
high  and  foreign  competition  was  less  keen.  And,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  investment  in  land,  especially  beef-producing 
land  seemed  a  most  secure  investment.  Thus,  estancieros  had 
no  incentive  to  invest  elsewhere  as  long  as  land  prices  kept 
going  up  and  investment  seemed  secure. 
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However,  that  the  domestic  elite  actually  controlled  the 
export  economy  as  a  whole  is  debatable.  In  contrast  to  the 
proportion  of  the  non-traditional  economic  sectors  owned  by 
foreign  interests,  such  as  industry  and  sales,  domestic 
ownership  of  land  and  cattle  certainly  seems  preponderant. 
But  when  considering  what  sectors  of  the  whole  export 
economy  were  actually  owned  by  Argentines,  the  domestic 
elite  does  not  seem  in  control.  If  the  frigorfficos  and  the 
shipping  lines  were  owned  and  controlled  by  foreign  firms, 
and  if  the  markets  into  which  the  rural  products  were 
inserted  were  controlled  by  foreign  firms,  one  wonders  how 
much  impact  Argentines,  who  own  the  primary  means  of 
production,  actually  had.  Control  of  land  and  cattle  was  not 
sufficient  to  control  the  export  market  itself. 

Interestingly,  there  is  evidence  that  at  least  one 
Argentine  group  with  important  interests  in  the  export 
economy  had  a  similar  view  of  the  situation.  The  Sociedad 
Rural  Argentina  (SRA) ,  an  association  of  the  most  important 
beef  producers  and  landholders,  seemed  to  have  a  precise  and 
accurate  perception .39  Certainly  market  conditions  and 
export  trade  were  of  major  concern  to  the  SRA.  During  the 
period  from  1916  to  1930,  articles  concerning  exports  and 
the  beef  industry  are  a  constant  in  their  journal,  Anales  de 
la  Socieded  Rural  Argentina-  Of  some  45  articles  on  exports, 
about  38%  (17)  focus  on  British  market  conditions,  and  make 
clear  the  SRA's  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the 
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British  market  to  the  economic  health  of  Argentina.  This 
does  not  include  the  period  of  the  worst  collapse  of  meat 
prices  (1923  to  early  1924)  when  entire  issues  were  devoted 
to  analysis  of  the  situation  and  presentations  of  the  SRA's 
position. 40 

The  SRA  founded  a  statistics  commission  to  keep  track  of 
economic  data  in  1922  and  a  permanent  office  to  monitor 
production  costs  and  frigorffico  sales  in  1926.41  By  the 
time   of    the   publication  of    the  Anuario    de    la   Sociedad   Rural 

Argentina: a&tadisticas    economicas    y    agcariaa    in    1928    the 

SRA  was  certainly  aware  of  the  real  condition  of  the  export 
market. 42  By  contrast,  there  is  evidence  that  governmental 
agencies  were  neither  as  well  informed  nor  as  committed  to 
programs  of  rural  economic  development  or  market 
protection. 43 

Thus,  at  least  by  the  late  1920  's,  the  most  influential 
group  in  the  beef  business  had  accurate  information 
concerning  the  true  market  situation. 44  yet,  the  general 
policy  of  the  SRA,  with  only  one  exception,  was  not  to 
attempt  to  rescue  their  export  economy  from  foreign 
dominance,  but  to  secure  Argentina's  position  in  a  foreign 
dominated  market.  Radical  government  policy  also  advocated 
bilateral  negotiations  with  Britain,  rather  than  more 
aggressive  policies  aimed  at  escaping  from  limited  markets. 
The  next  chapter  will  examine  the  formation  of  general 
policy  positions  by  the  SRA  with  regard  to  Argentina's 
export  economy. 
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Notes 


■'•Several  of  the  sources  listed  in  note  2  of  the 
previous  chapter  emphasize  the  export  economy.  See 
especially  the  works  by  Carte's  Conde,  Gustavo  Ferrari  and 
Ezequiel  Gallo,  Dfaz  Alejandro,  Guido  Di  Telia  and  Manuel 
Zymelman,  Roger  Gravil,  Gilbert  Wilson  Merkx  and  Vicente 
vtsquez-Presedo.  In  addition,  see  A.  G.  Ford,  "Commercio 
exterior  e  inversiones  extranjeras, n  in  Ferrari  and  Gallo, 
497-512;  Hector  Perez  Brignoli,  "The  Economic  Cycle  in  Latin 
American  Agricultural  Export  Economies  (1880-1930),"  Latin 
American   Research    Review.    15:    2    (1980),    3-33;    Dudley   Maynard 

Phelps,    She Inter  natl_ojial Emnamis  _p.osition   of Argentina 

(Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1938); 
Vi rg il  Sal era,  Exchange  Control  and  the  Argentine  Market 
(New  York:   AMS   Press,    1968);    and  John  H.    Williams,    Argentine 

JnteLiLa_tlQjiaJL Txajie__JOiiiiej; Inconvertible    Paper__ilojifiy_.L 

1880-1900    (New   York:   AMS   Press,    1971)  . 

^Dxaz  Alejandro,    10. 

3 Ph el ps ,    lnjt£xna£ic:nal Scc-jiomic    Po_s.it ion.— of,   Axs&n£iiia , 

12. 

^This   estimate  from  Ferrer,    83. 

5These  calculations  based  on  data  from   Table  11. 

^Cortes  Conde,  "The  Export  Economy  of  Argentina, 
1880-1920,"    343. 

^vlsquez-Presedo  calculates  the  import/export  ratio  as 
33/24    for   1889   and  96/166    for   1908-1912.    See  p.    193. 

^Dfaz   Alejandro,    6. 

9Even  today,  Argentine  exports  are  dominated  by 
agriculture.  In  1985,  of  Argentina's  $8  billion  of  exports, 
75%  were  agricultural,  according  to  The  Washington  Post 
(April    4,   1986)  ,    C   10. 
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See  Aj___axio_ ,  7  5  and  Tables  A2,A5,  and  A6  in  Appendix 
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l^As  calculated   in   Swift,    109.    See  also  A.nuaxio_ ,   73. 

^indexed  price  levels  from  Ford,  "Export  Price  Indices 
for    the  Argentine   Republic   1881-1914,"    46. 

13As  calculated  from  data  in  J.  E.  Wrenn,  International 
Trade  in  Meats  and  Animal  Fats  (Washington,  DC:  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Trade  Promotion  Bulletin  No.  26, 
1925) ,    178,    184. 

l^The    following    approximate    exchange    rates   of    pesos    to 

the    dollar    from    Phelps,     Migration    of Industry    to £o„litJi 

America,    Appendix    III,    330,    show    the    inflationary    trend   of 
Argentine   currency  after   the  First  World  War. 

Peso  Value 
Year Lin_££jrtsj. 


1905-1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1925 

1927 

1930 

1932. 


43 
39 
32 
36 
40 
42 
37 
26 


15For  analyses  of  terms  of  trade  see  DiTella  and 
Zymelman,  52-56;  Ford,  "Export  Price  Indices  for  the 
Argentine  Republic  1881-1914,";  Roger  Gravil,  "Anglo-U.S. 
Trade  Rivalry  in  Argentina  and  the  D'Aubernon  Mission  of 
1929,"  in  David  Rock,  Argentina  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
41-65;  and  Thomas  F.  McGann,  Argentina,  the  United  States,, 
and  the  Inter-American  System,  1880-1914  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University,  1957),  Chapter  9,  and  "La  Argentina  y  los 
Estados   Unidos,    1880-1914,"    in  Ferrari   and  Gallo,    659-64. 

16See  H.  Hallam  Hipwell,  "Trade  Rivalries  in  Argentina," 
Foreign  Affairs.  8:  1  (October,  1929),  150-54,  and  Julius 
Klein,  "Economic  Rivalries  in  Latin  America,"  Foreign 
Affairs.    3:    2    (December,    1924),    237-243. 

l^The  best  study  of  pre-world  War  I  trade  relations 
between  Argentina  and  the  United  States  is  McGann's 
Argentina,    the   United   States,    and   the   Inter-American   System; 

18Gravil,    "Anglo-US   Trade   Rivalry,"    45. 

l^For  a  history  of  United  States  meat  exports  see  Wrenn, 
industrial    Trade    in__Me_ats  and  Animal    Fats,    and   Marketing  of 

American    Meat    Products JXL-Expo Lfc__T_lLa.dje.     ( Wash i ng to n ,     DC . : 

U.S.    Department   of    Commerce,    Trade    Information   Bulletin   No. 
333,    1925),    and   United   States    Tariff   Commission,    £a_ttle_jand 

Beef     in    the    United    States.; th_e_^a_tif  £ Problems     Involved , 

(Washington,    DC:    Tariff   Information  Series  No.    30,   1922)  . 
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200n  U.S.  beef  consumption,  see  Lewis  Corey,  Meat  and 

Man.  A  Study  of  Monopoly.  Unionism, and.  Food  Policy  ( New 

York:  The  Viking  Press,  1950),  153-54. 

21See  the  analysis  of  this  situation  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  Report  on  the  Meat  Packing  Industry,  and 
in  Corey. 

22See  the  figures  on  page  52  of  Gravil,  "Anglo-US  Trade 
Rivalry."  In  addition,  the  following  works  focus  on  economic 
ties  between  Argentina  and  Britain:  Robert  G.  Albion, 
"British  Shipping  and  Latin  America,  1806-1914,"  The  Journal 
of  Rconomic  History.  9:  4  (Fall,  1951),  361-374;  Forrest 
Capie,  "Invisible  Barriers  to  Trade:  Britain  and  Argentina 
in  the  1920's,"  Inter-American  Economic  Affairs,  35:  3 
(1981),  91-96;  Paul  B.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  "Anglo-Argentine 
Commerical  Relations:  A  Private  Sector  View,  1922-43," 
Hispanic  American  historical  Review,  61:  1  (February,  1981), 
29-51;  Charles  Jones,  "Los  bancos  britanicos,"  in  Ferrari 
and  Gallo,  529-40;  H.  S.  Ferns,  Britain  and  Argentina  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1960); 
"Britain's  Informal  Empire  in  Argentina,  1806-1914,"  past 
and  Presen.tr  4  (November,  1953)  ,  60-75;  and  "Las  relaciones 
anglo-  argentinas,  1880-1910,"  in  Ferrari  and  Gallo,  640-58; 
A.  G.  Ford,  "British  Investment  and  Argentine  Economic 
Development,  1880-1914,"  in  David  Rock  (ed.)  Argentina  in 
the  Twentieth  Century  (Pittsburg:  University  of  Pittsburg 
Press,  1975),  12-40;  and  J.  Fred  Rippy,  British  Investments 
in  Latin  America.  1822-  1949:  A  Case  Study.  in_fche_Qperations 
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I in.  .R£JLa.rded B_e_g ions     (Hamden, 


Connecticut:   Archon,    1959)  . 

23For    the    best    analyses    of    the    British    meat    trade    see 

Simon    G.     Hanson,     Argentine    Meat    and the. British Markets 

Chapters     in     the    History    of jUie_Axg.ejiliiie__.fcle.aJ: — Ladj_s__xy 

(Stanford:    Stanford  University   Press,    1938)    and  Peter   Smith, 

Politics    and    Beef     in    Argentina: P__tJLejJis__.f Ciinflict    and 

Change.  (New  York:  Colombia  University  Press,  1969).  In 
addition,  the  Anales  de  la  Socieded  Rural  Argentina  carried 
series  of  articles  on  the  British  market  continuously  from 
1914   through   the  1920's. 

2^V^squez-Presedo  lists  numbers  of  imported  British 
bulls  on  page  184. 

25Judges  from  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
never  seen,  according  to  Melvin  and  Rommel  in  "Meat 
Production  in  the  Argentine  and  Its  Effect  Upon  the  Industry 
in   the   United  States,"    389. 

■  26This  prompted  the  Sociedad  to  publish  a  special  issue 
of  Anales.  complete  with  pictures  of  the  Prince,  on  October 
1,    1925    to  commemorate   the  event. 
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^^Anuario.  235.  Dfaz  Alejandro,  p.  20,  states  that  the 
level  reached  99%  in  1929. 

28Hanson,  146. 

29See  Tables  A20  and  A22  in  Appendix  I  for  chilled  and 
frozen  beef  prices  in  Britain. 

^According  to  price  records  in  Anuario,  298,  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  beef  prices  exceeded  those  of  Argentina  only 
in  the  years  1911-13  and  1916-17  and  by  only  slight  margins. 

3*This  is  Hanson's  analysis  from  pages  166-67.  It  is 
supported  by  Vasquez-Presedo,  186-88,  and  Gravil,  126-37. 

32See  Table  A20,  Appendix  I. 

33See  Table  A22,  Appendix  I. 

3  4  d  a  v  i  d  Tamarin,  The  Argentine  Labor  Movement, 
1930-1945:  A  Study  in  the  Progins  of  Peronism  (Albuguergue: 
University  of   New   Mexico   Press,    1985),    5-6. 

3^See  Appendix  I. 

3^See  Peters  and  Capie  on  the  late  1920's  export 
problems.  Peter  Smith,  in  Chapter  4  of  Politics  and  Beef, 
focuses  on  a  single  meat  crisis  in  1923-24.  Analysis  of  the 
Anales  de  la  Sociedad  Rural.  Argentina  suggests  that  the  SRA 
perceived  three  crisis  periods.  The  first  was  in  1917-21, 
the  second  and  the  most  severe  in  the  1923-24  period,  and 
the  last   in  1926-27. 

3^Elite  attitudes  towards  export  policy  are  explored  in 
DiTella    and    Zymelman,     89-92;     David    Rock,     Politics     in 

Argentina.; TJie R_is.e and _T_a.il of RAdifiaXism    (Cambridge: 

Cambridge  University  Press,  1975),  241-64;  and  Richard 
wai t e r ,  The  Province  q£-Bu£dqs  Air&s_apd  &.Eg.enting_Po:ljLi;igaJ_ 
1912-1943  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1985) , 
Chapter   5. 

38Ferns,  for  one,  suggests  this  in  The  Argentine 
Republic.    89. 

39The  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  is  mentioned  with 
frequency  in  studies  of  Argentine  economic  history.  But 
historical     studies    of    the    Sociedad    are    few.    Jose'    Luis    de 

Imaz     in    r.os    Que Mandan.  .(Those    who    Rule),    Trans:     Carlos    A 

Astiz  and  Mary  F.  McCarthy  (Albany:  State  University  of  New 
York  Press,  197  0)  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  SRA.  Jorge  Newton 
published  a  single  volume  history  of  the  Sociedad  on  its 
centennial    in    1966,    but    it    is    more    of    club    history    than    a 
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political  or  economic  analysis.  See  Historia  de  la  Sociedad 

Rural  Argentina  en  el  centenario  de  su fundaciSn  ( B  ue  no  s 

Aires:  Editorial  Goncourt,  1966)  . 

4uAt  least  one  major  newspaper,  La  Prensa.  presented 
continual  coverage  of  economic  situations,  although  its 
editorial  stance  did  not  seem  to  be  one  of  alarm. 

41See  Anales.  60:  24  (December  15,  1926),  1089  and 
Anuario.  v.  Instrumental  in  establishing  the  SRA  offices, 
and  principal  author  of  the  Anuario .  was  the  young  Ratil 
Prebisch,  the  same  who  would  become  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
in  the  1950's. 

42Logarithmic  graphs  on  pages  22  and  24  in  the  Anuario 
show  some  of  the  same  peaks  of  economic  indicators  as 
discussed  in  this  chapter. 

43«phere  was  an  office  of  rural  statistics,  apparently 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  as  early 
as  1918,  according  to  a  column  in  La  Prensa  (January  27, 
1918),  p.  5.  In  addition,  there  was  a  section  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  headed  by  one  Juan  E.  Richeliet 
which  studied  the  cattle  situation  and  provided  some 
statistical  data  for  the  debate  on  the  antitrust  law  in 
1923,  as  cited  Argentine  Republic,  Congreso,  Camara  de 
Diputados,  niario  dp  sesiones.  1922,  7  (April  5,  1923),  p. 
87. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  statistical  studies  appear  in  the 
Diario  d,e  sesiones  of  the  Camara  until  1932.  In  testimony 
before  the  CSmara  on  April  5,  1923,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Tomas  A.  le  Breton,  stated  that  his  own 
agency's  Libro  Azul  did  not  contain  official  statistics  at 
all,  but  compilations  of  "diverse  opinions"  which  could  not 
be  officially  accepted  as  accurate  (Diario.  1922,  7  [April 
5,  19231,  100).  In  addition,  John  P.  Fogarty  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Argentine  government  did  not  actively  promote  rural 
economic  development  until  the  1950's.  See  "Difusion  de 
technologia  en  areas  de  asentamiento  reciente:  el  caso  de 
australia  ye  de  la  argentina,"  Desarollo  Economico.  17:  65 
(Abril-Junio,  1977),  133-42. 

44In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
statistical  techniques  used  in  this  chapter  did  not  exist 
until  the  1930 's  and,  therefore,  were  not  at  the  disposal  of 
the  SRA  in  the  period  in  question. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

ARCHITECTS  OF  ECONOMIC  POLICY,  1916-29: 

THE    SRA   AND   THE    CAMARA    DE    DIPUTADOS 


As  the  previous  chapters  have  attempted  to  demonstrate, 
the  Radical  period,  at  least  after  World  War  I,  witnessed  a 
series  of  setbacks  for  the  Argentine  economy.  The  world 
market  which  had  been  so  generous  to  Argentina  underwent 
changes  which  damaged  her  rural  industries.  Even  the 
essential  rural  productive  capacity  was  dominated  by  foreign 
interests.  Nevertheless,  although  we  have  seen  that  this 
situation  was  perceived  by  some  influential  groups  in  the 
economic  sphere,  such  as  the  SRA,  economic  policy  during  the 
"Golden  Age"  was  generally  passive.  Although  some  particular 
economic  problems  attracted  political  attention,  Radical 
administrations  appeared  content  to  ride  the  somewhat 
turbulent  wave  of  export  expansion  and  the  natural 
productivity  of   the  pampas  without  much    intervention. 

Argentina's  situation  during  the  Radical  period 
necessitated  maintenance  of  conditions  conducive  to  foreign 
investment  and  confidence  which,  in  itself,  might  have  been 
reason  enough   to  prevent  major   departures  from   traditional 
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policies.  Even  so,  Argentina  did  establish  a  quasi- 
protectionist  policy  in  support  of  her  nascent  industries. 
Yet,  this  policy  was  based  almost  exclusively  on  tariff 
duties  and  exchange  control,  rather  than  quota  restrictions, 
so  it  was  never  capable  of  excluding  specific  foreign 
items. 1 

The  most  politically  powerful  economic  group  in 
Argentina — the  rural  producers,  both  native  and  foreign — 
was  export  minded,  and  to  curtail  imports  (to  promote  import 
substitution)  from  their  customers  was  obviously  suicidal. 2 
Ever  since  President  Mitre's  time,  imports  had  imports  been 
important  not  only  in  balancing  trade  but  in  providing 
revenue.  This  traditional  perception  of  the  importance  of 
imports  was  critical,  for  even  "after  1930,  when  a  radical 
change  in  the  economic  structure  became  imperative,  the 
economic  attitudes  and  political  maneuvers  of  this  group 
(the  landholders)  constituted  one  of  the  fundamental 
obstacles  to  national  development. "3 

The  principal  enunciator  of  the  view  of  the  rural 
producers  was  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina.  By  the  period  in 
question,  the  SRA  was  a  venerable,  respected  institution  of 
some  social  eminence.  The  roots  of  the  SRA  were  as  old  as 
the  nation  itself.  During  his  brief  tenure  as  national 
president  from  1826  to  1827,  Bernardino  Rivadavia  had 
attempted  to  found  a  society  to  stimulate  rural  production. 
A  group  of  subscribers  was  organized,  funds  deposited  in  the 
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Banco  Nacional ,  and  the  "Estatuto  de  la  Sociedad  Rural 
Argentina"  was  promulgated  on  April  12,  1826.4  Subsequent 
political  and  economic  turmoil  in  Argentina  prevented  any 
further   development  of   Rivadavia's   idea   for   some  years. 

The  SRA  as  constituted  during  the  Radical  period  came 
into  being  in  1866,  and  held  its  first  livestock  exposition 
in  1875.5  The  society  grew  with  the  Argentine  economy  and 
was  instrumental  in  advancing  the  changes  in  the  rural 
industry,  leading  to  its  prominent  position  by  WWI.  By  that 
time,  the  society  had  become  a  powerful  voice  for  rural 
producers   and  a   careful   observer  of   economic   trends. 

As  early  as  August,  1920,  before  the  postwar  crash  in 
export  values,  the  Confederation  of  Rural  Societies, 
comprised  of  the  national  SRA  and  local  rural  societies, 
headed  by  Dr.  Joaqufn  S.  de  Anchorena,  called  for 
investigations  into  beef  pricing  practices.  The 
Confederation's  report  noted  that  the  costs  of  beef 
production  and,  hence,  market  prices  were  cheaper  in  the 
United  States  and  that  a  comparative  investigation  into  the 
market  structure  and  pricing  mechanisms  in  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  should  be  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  lower 
Argentine  production  costs. 6  This  call  was  amplified  in  a 
later  meeting  of  the  Argentine  Commerce  Conf ederation-- 
representing  all  agrarian  interests,  not  just  the  ganaderos 
— which  called  for  efforts,  especially  in  the  meat  industry, 
to    seek    new    foreign    markets    and    to    try    to    overcome    trade 
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barriers,  especially  those  in  the  United  States.  And,  at 
almost  the  same  time,  the  national  Rural  Society,  also 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Anchorena,  held  a  general  meeting  to 
generate  proposals  for  action  to  deal  with  similar  issues. 7 
Out  of  these  sessions  grew  an  "Organization  for  the  Defense 
of  Argentine  Productionn8  empowered  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  rejuvenation  of  Argentina's  meat  industry  to  the 
national  Rural  Society  and,  eventually,  to  the  government. 
Thus,  early  in  the  post-WWI  period,  the  SRA  took  a 
leadership  position  in  pressing  issues  of  concern  to  the 
rural  export  economy. 

The  "Organization  for  Defense"  and  the  Rural  Society  as 
a  whole  soon  opened  an  offensive  on  behalf  of  their  industry 
on  a  variety  of  fronts.  The  SRA  was  now  under  different  and 
more  aggressive  leadership  in  the  person  of  its  22nd 
president,  Dr.  Pedro  T.  Pages,  a  professional  agricultural 
engineer. 9  Under  his  direction,  which  lasted  two  terms  from 
1922  to  1926,  the  SRA  was  to  fight  more  aggressively  for 
protection  from  foreign  interests,  expand  its  influence  in 
governmental  policy  formation,  and  seek  to  expand  foreign 
markets  for  its  produce.  The  new  president  sponsored  a 
conference  for  the  SRA  and  other  agricultural  and  ranching 
groups  in  Buenos  Aires  on  October  30,  1922,  in  which  he  and 
other  officials  presented  a  program  for  agricultural 
defense. 10  out  of  this  meeting  came  calls  for  a  "permanent 
defense  plan"  including  a  state  owned  national  frigorifico, 
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reactivated  antitrust  legislation,  a  national  cattle  census, 
sale  of  cattle  by  live  weight,  and  control  of  scales.  This 
plan  was  the  basis  of  campaigns  which  bore  fruit  in  a  series 
of  legislative  actions  that  together  comprised  the 
agricultural  defense  package  in  1923.  The  details  of  those 
bills  and  their  passage   is   covered   in   the  next  chapter. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  that  legislation,  and  a  temporary 
improvement  in  world  market  conditions,  President  Pages  was 
able  to  deliver  the  following  optimistic  address,  translated 
into  English  for  the  convenience  of  His  visiting  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  opening  of  the 
society's  great  annual    cattle   show  on  August  21,    1925. 

Your  Excellency,  the  President,  Your  Royal 
Highness,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

You  are  about  to  witness  in  this  ring,  the 
presentation  of  the  most  selected  stock  produced  by 
breeders  in  this  country,  as  necessary  and 
indispensable  elements  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world  markets,  in  which  the  Argentine  Republic 
occupies  the  foremost  rank,  as  a  land  producing  and 
supplying  the  largest  quantity,  as  well  as  the  best 
quality  of  meat  for  export,  and  thus  contributing 
to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  feeding  the  'old 
world'. 11 

The  opulent  surroundings  of  the  Rural  Society's 
splendid  park  in  the  Palermo  district  of  Buenos  Aires,  the 
undeniable  majesty  of  the  prize-winning  bulls  on  display 
from  great  Argentine  estancias,  and  the  rousing  rhetoric  of 
Dr.  Pages  and  others  to  follow  might  have  convinced  a 
casual  observer,  and  maybe  even  the  Prince  himself,  that  he 
was   indeed  at  the  center  of   a  vibrant  agricultural    miracle. 
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He  might  have  felt  himself  to  be  at  the  social  and  economic 
center  of  a  nation  in  its  "golden  age." 

In  fairness  to  Ingeniero  Pages,  there  was  some  reason 
for  at  least  guarded  optimism  concerning  Argentina's 
economy  in  1925.  In  the  previous  year,  the  value  of  the 
meat  industry's  exports  rose  to  their  highest  levels  since 
1919.  And,  for  the  first  time  in  four  years,  Argentina 
enjoyed  a  favorable  trade  balance  thanks  in  part  to  the 
resurgence  of  meat  exports  and  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports  of  agricultural  products  such  as  wheat  and  cereals. 
Since  1900  and  before,  the  general  pattern  of  the  Argentine 
economy  had  been  unprecedented  and  continuous  economic 
growth.  Perhaps  in  the  face  of  such  a  tradition,  it  was 
difficult  to  accept  that  the  "golden  age"  was  ending. 

The  informed  observer,  however,  which  more  probably  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was,  would  have  been  aware  of  the  quite 
different  situation  about  which  the  journal  of  the  SRA, 
Anales  de  la  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina,  had  been  commenting 
for  some  five  years.  Even  in  the  good  year  of  1925,  there 
was  some  cause  for  alarm.  Argentina  was  about  to  suffer  a 
"crisis  ganadera" — a  marketing  collapse  in  its  vital  beef 
industry  from  which  it  would  not  soon,  if  ever,  recover.  As 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the  SRA's  efforts  to 
attack  the  crisis  on  the  domestic  legislative  front  failed. 

The  SRA  had  no  more  success  on  the  foreign  front.  Both 
the  Argentine  Commerce  Confederation  in  1921  and  Ingeniero 
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Pages  in  his  address  had  remarked  on  the  importance  of  the 
agricultural  world  market  and  the  necessity  of  Argentina's 
continued  dominance  of  it.  Hence  the  Rural  Society  began  a 
close  watch  on  activities  in  customer — and  potential 
customer — nations,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Great 
Britain. 

An  unofficial,  but  prestigious,  "Food  Council"  was 
formed  in  Great  Britain  in  1924,  composed  of  businessmen, 
government  officials,  and  university  economists,  which, 
while  occasionally  recognizing  the  importance  of  Argentina 
in  the  beef-producing  world,  was  more  concerned  with  beef 
prices  in  Great  Britain  and  in  fostering  colonial 
— especially  Australian  and  New  Zealand — production. 12  By 
1925-26,  the  colonies*  share  of  the  British  market  did 
surpass  Argentina's,  and  although  Argentina  regained  the 
lead  in  1927,  still  her  share  of  the  market  had  shrunk. 
What  was  equally  frightening  from  an  Argentine  point  of 
view  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Food  Council  (by  1925 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Food  Prices)  that  Argentina  could 
not  be  relied  upon  for  sustained  beef  supplies  in  the 
future  and  that  Great  Britain  should  take  governmental 
action  to  promote  her  colonial  production. 13  Although  the 
Commission  noted  that  part  of  this  problem  lay  with  foreign 
control  of  the  meat  packing  industry  in  Argentina — 
something  the  Rural  Society  could  agree  with--it 
pragmatically  did  not  call  for  reform  of  that  industry. 14 
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Fortunately  for  the  Rural  Society,  the  Royal 
Commission's  work  did  not  result  in  any  concrete 
parliamentary  action.  But  there  were  other  real  or 
potential  customers  with  whom  Argentina  was  also  having 
problems. 

French  imports  of  Argentine  beef  had  already  declined 
drastically  in  the  early  1920' sf  although  they  rebounded  in 
1924.  But,  in  1925,  apparently  under  pressure  to  keep  up 
prices  of  French  beef,  the  government  instituted  a  tariff 
of  22  centimes  per  kilo  on  imported  beef.  While  Argentine 
exports  to  France  continued  to  grow,  any  hopes  for 
significant  expansion  into  the  French  market  seemed 
dashed. 15 

The  same  case  applies  to  the  less  realistic — because  of 
United  States  protectionist  policies — goal  of  penetrating 
that  foreign  market.  Partly  because  the  United  States  had 
been  so  successful  in  protecting  its  own  agricultural 
sector,  the  Rural  Society  viewed  the  agricultural  industry 
there  as  one  to  be  emulated.  It  lauded  the  way  that,  at 
least  in  the  Society's  perception,  the  agricultural 
industry  was  integrated  in  production,  transportation,  and 
sales.  And  it  praised  the  U.S.  Congress'  efforts  to  aid 
agriculture  through  agricultural  credits  during  the  postwar 
recession.  Efforts  by  the  Rural  Society  to  control  the  meat 
packers  (discussed  in  the  next  chapter)  and  to  create 
institutions    such    as    a    Rural     Bank    tend    to    confirm    the 
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impression  that  the  Society  favored  U.S. -style 
legislation. 16  They  would  push  for  it  in  the  Camara  de 
Diputados. 

After  1925,  setbacks  on  the  world  market  stage  and  the 
failure  of  the  agricultural  defense  package  led  to  a  change 
in  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  SRA.17  Complaints  concerning 
the  foreign-owned  frigorificos  continued  with  good 
reason. 18  The  pool  of  packing  houses,  whose  activities  had 
prompted  so  much  legislative  activity  in  1923,  finally 
suspended  their  cartel  in  January  of  192519.  This  ushered 
in  a  period  of  intense  competition  which  might  have 
benefited  producers  looking  for  more  open  access  to 
customers.  In  fact,  however,  1925  was  a  period  of  market 
contraction  and  the  same  packing  houses  as  before  still 
dominated  the  buying  market  in  Argentina,  although  in 
different  proportions.  The  overall  impact  of  these  changes 
was  that  the  influence  of  Great  Britain — Argentina's  number 
one  customer — declined  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States. 20  p0r  the  ranchers,  too  much  competition  proved  as 
damaging   as   too  little. 21 

A  change  in  leadership  of  the  SRA,  with  the  election  of 
a  young  (39  years  old)  Luis  Duhau  as  23rd  President, 22 
brought  a  new  approach  to  dealing  with  the  industry's 
problems.  Efforts  to  open  new  markets  had  not  succeeded  and 
the  domestic  legislation  seemed  failed  too.  Another  major 
conference    of     rural     societies,     this    time    with 
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representatives  from  Uruguay,  who  were  facing  similar 
problems,  met  from  19  to  25  April,  1926  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  minimum  price  law,  passed  in  1923,  was  still  not  being 
implemented  effectively,  so  a  committee  drafted  new 
proposed  legislation,  including  provisions  to  expropriate 
frigorificos  that  refused  to  comply. 23 

Therefore,  the  Society  shifted  tactics  in  January  of 

1927.  The  new  credo  became  "Compra  a  quien  nos  compra:" 

"Buy  from  those  who  buy  from  us.  "24  specifically,  this 

meant  even  closer  ties  to  Great  Britain,  and  an  abandonment 

of  Argentina's  attempts  to  manipulate  the  world  market  on 

her  own. 25  president  Duhau  explained  the  policy  at  the 

National  Exposition  of  the  Ranchers  of  Rosario  in  August. 

Reciprocity  means  nothing  more  than  the 
application  of  the  motto  of  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society  of  "Comprar  a  quien  nos  compra."  This  does 
not  imply  an  aggressive  practice  in  international 
commerce  which  intends  to  provoke  a  tariff  war, 
nor  the  absurd  economic  policy  of  trying  to 
equalize  what  we  acquire  from  a  country  with  what 
we  export  to  it.  It  is  simply  an  emergency  policy 
to  sustain  the  self-interest  of  the  nation  at  this 
moment. 26 

Duhau   expanded   on   the  policy    later,    stating    that    it  was 
not    supposed    to    establish    permanent    restrictions,27    but    in 

1928,  the  Radical  administration  of  Yrigoyen  began 
negotiations  with  British  trade  representatives  for  some 
kind  of  more  permanent,  reciprocal  agreement. 28  The 
subsequent  D'Abernon  Pact  of  1929,  establishing  specific 
reciprocal     trade    arrangements    between    Argentina    and    Great 
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Britain,  can  be  seen  as  a  direct  result  of  this  shift  in 
policy  by  both  the  SRA  and  the  administration. 29  Thus,  by 
the  end  of  the  1920' s,  the  SRA  found  itself  pursuing  the 
same  policy  of  accommodation  with,  and  dependence  upon, 
Great  Britain  which  had  characterized  the  preceding  period. 

While  the  SRA  went  through  an  arduous  process  of 
articulating  its  position  on  the  new  economic  realities  of 
the  period,  the  Radical  administrations  themselves  would 
similarly  generate  a  policy  of  sorts. 

The  struggle  to  convert  policy  into  reality  would,  by 
legal  and  constitutional  necessity,  be  conducted  in  the 
Camara  de  Diputados,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  Senado 
de  la  Naci6n.  For  its  part,  the  Senate  was  a  less  diverse 
and  less  active  body  than  the  lower  house.  While  its 
approval  of  legislation  was  necessary  under  a  bicameral 
system,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  house  of  origin 
for  the  economic  reforms  attempted  under  the  radical 
regimes.  In  addition,  it  met  less  often  and  for  shorter 
periods  than  the  house,  and  considered  and  processed  less 
legislation. 30  Tne  focus  of  governmental  attention  on 
economic,  and,  presumably,  other  problems,  was  in  the  Camara 
de  Diputados. 

The  Camara,  as  the  most  representative  portion  of  the 
legislative  branch,  reflected  the  same  changes  in  Argentine 
social  and  economic  realities  which  produced  the  radical 
"revolution"  as  outlined  in  previous  chapters.  It  was  an 
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Argentina  in  microcosm,  reflecting  in  its  shifting 
composition  and  concerns  those  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The 
C&mara  provided  a  "spectrum  of  the  country's  constituent 
groups."  Deputies  were  activists;  "they  articulate [dl  the 
interests  of   their   real    and  would-be   followers. "31 

Another  characteristic  of  the  CSmara  de  Diputados  which 
makes  it  important  to  this  study  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
examinable  in  terms  of  its  class  composition,  party,  and 
regional  divisions.  In  addition,  like  any  representative 
body,  it  was  a  forum  for  various  economic  and  other  special 
interests,  among  them  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina. 32  gv 
tracing  the  characteristics,  legislative  production,  and 
behavior  of  the  CSmara  de  Diputados,  it  is  possible  to 
assess  the  real  economic  philosophy  and  policy  of  both  the 
Radical   government  and  the  Sociedad   Rural   Argentina. 

Assuming  that  positions  taken,  especially  on  economic 
issues,  might  be  reflective  of  the  class  structure  of 
Argentine  society,  it  is  possible  to  assert  that  the  class 
composition  of  the  Camara  de  Diputados  had  a  bearing  on  the 
kinds  of  actions  produced  to  deal  with  the  economic  problems 
of  the  era.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  beef  producing,  at 
least  on  the  large  scale,  was  a  function  of  the  upper  class: 
the  aristocratic  land-holding  ranchers. 33  one  might  further 
assume  that  their  interests  and  influence  would  be  reflected 
in  Congressional  activity.  Previous  studies  of  class  origins 
of  members  of  the  Camara  have  suggested  that  class  did  not 
have       an       overt       influence       on       voting,       and 
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therefore  is  not  a  meaningful  variable  to  consider  when 
looking  for  explanators  of  legislative  output  from  the 
Camara. 3 4  This  conclusion,  however,  is  based  on  the  power  of 
class  across  the  board  of  all  the  votes  taken  over  a  long 
period  and  in  comparison  to  other  variables  such  as  party 
and  region.  While  it  is  may  not  be  a  profitable  variable 
when  run  on  its  own,  it  is  reflective  of,  and  correlates 
well  with,  other  meaningful  variables  such  as  SRA  membership 
and  party  composition.  Taken  in  isolation,  the  class 
composition  of  the  CSmara  does  have  something  to  say 
concerning  its  activities.  The  shift  in  class  composition  of 
the  various  parties  and  of  the  Camara  itself  is  of  interest 
in  suggesting  the  shift  in  its  representative  basis  and  in 
its  attitude  towards  legislating, 35  in  addition  to  the  light 
it  sheds  on  the  possible  influence  of  the  ganaderos  in  the 
Camara. 

As  Table  16  indicates,  the  upper  class,  at  least  as 
defined  by  various  authorities  on  the  basis  of  traditional 
social  definitions,  had  substantial  membership  in  the 
Camara,  with  76%  of  the  Diputados  being  considered  upper 
class  in  1916,  declining  to  only  44%  by  1928.36  The  steady 
decline  in  the  numbers  of  upper  class  members  suggests  an 
opening  up  of  the  CSmara  to  groups  with  different  interests 
and  representing  other  groups  besides  established  ganaderos 
and  other  elites.  In  addition,  the  progressive  decline  of 
the  upper  class  in  each  political  party  (with  the  exception 
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TABLE    16 

MEMBERSHIP    IN    THE    UPPER    CLASS 

IN    THE    CAMARA    DE    DIPUTADOS 

BY    PARTY   AFFILIATION 

1916-1929 

(in  percentages) 


Conserv-  Progres-  All 

Session stives Radicals sives  Socialists  Deputies 

90.0  55.6  76.0 

85.7  50.0  73.8 

84.2  50.0  63.9 

73.3  50.0  58.8 
78.6  42.1  55.0 
90.0  42.1  50.3 
100  50.0  44.9 

Source:  Smith  data  set.  See  Appendix  III. 


1916-17 

81.6 

70.9 

1918-19 

90.3 

67.1 

1920-21 

92 

54.9 

1922-23 

92.3 

49.5 

1924-25 

84.4 

44.2 

1926-27 

67.6 

40.9 

1928-29 

68.8 

36.6 
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f  the  small  Progressive  Democrat  party)  is  indicative  of 
the  increase  of  non-elite  participation  in  political 
leadership  roles  and  concomitant  increase  in  other  class 
representation. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  conservatives  have 
consistently  the  greatest  proportion  of  upper  class 
membership  and  the  socialists  the  least.  Equally  predictable 
is  the  steady  decline  of  aristocrats  in  each  party  as  the 
Camara  in  general  becomes  less  elite.  Of  more  interest 
however,  is  the  large  upper  class  contingent  among  the 
Radicals  during  the  first  Radical  era  session,  reflecting 
the  aristocratic  nature  of  Radical  party  leadership  and  the 
hold  the  elites  still  had  over  electoral  posts  even  in 
Radical  party  dominated  areas.  Of  course,  the  proportion  of 
upper  class  individuals  of  Radical  membership  in  the  Camara 
declined  as  the  general  composition  of  the  Camara  changed, 
although  more  rapidly.  This  reflects  not  only  the  changing 
electoral  support  of  the  Radicals  and  their  party  make-up, 
but    regional    differences  as  well. 

The  central  areas  of  Argentina  (Buenos  Aires  City  and 
Province)  were  heavily  represented  by  aristocrats  in  1916  by 
a  6  to  1  ratio,  but  by  1922,  this  ratio  had  fallen  to  4  to  3 
and  by  1928,  numbers  not  of  the  upper  class  outnumbered 
aristocrats  47  to  27.  In  the  Litoral  (Corrientes,  Entre  Rios 
and  Santa  Fe)  aristocrats  were  outnumbered  at  the  beginning 
(16    to    15)     in    the    Camara.    By   1922,    the    numbers    had    shifted 
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slightly  in  favor  of  the  upper  class  (18  to  17) ,  possibly  as 
a  result  of  the  appearance  of  local  independent  Radical 
parties,  but  by  1928  had  rebounded  heavily  in  favor  of 
non-aristocrats  (24  to  11) .  Thus,  in  the  coastal  region  as  a 
whole,  the  upper  class  held  a  dominance  early  in  the  period, 
but  this  dominance  was  slowly  eroded  and  eventually  lost.  In 
the  interior,  however,  upper  class  dominance  held  on  longer. 
Aristocrats  outnumbered  non-aristocrats  in  the  Camara  from 
the  interior  provinces  (all  remaining  provinces)  39  to  7  in 
1916,  34  to  17  in  1922,  and  32  to  15  by  1928.  The  hold  of 
the  upper  class  remained  stronger  in  the  interior,  and  the 
Radical  party  weaker.  As  we  examine  SRA  influence  in  the 
Ccimara,  we  will  see  that  these  figures  will  have  some 
significance.  Class  per  se  may  not  have  been  an  important 
factor,  but  as  reflected  in  ganadero  and  SRA  influence,  we 
will  see  that  it  has  some  validity  in  interpreting  deputy 
votes  on  certain  economic   issues. 

Perhaps  of  more  importance  than  class  distinctions 
within  the  Camara  were  regional  divisions.  In  the  Camara,  of 
course,  regional  strengths  represented  population 
concentrations  in  the  nation.  In  addition  to  population 
growth,  which  increased  the  number  of  Diputados  from  125  in 
1916  to  160  in  192237,  shifts  in  population,  and  therefore 
regional  power  within  the  CSmara,  occurred  with  interesting 
impact  on  the  Radical    party.    See   Tables   17   and  18. 
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TABLE    17 

REGIONAL    STRENGTH 

IN    THE   CAMARA    DE    DIPUTADOS 

1916-1929 


Session 

Capital 
Federal 
*           * 

Beunos 

Aires 

#          * 

Lito 
f 

ral 
% 

Coastal 

Total 
#             * 

Interior 

Total 

#           * 

Chamber 
Total 

#           % 

1916-17 

20 

16 

28 

22.4 

31 

24.8 

79 

63.2 

46 

36.8 

125   100 

1918-19 

21 

16.7 

28 

22.2 

31 

24.6 

80 

63.5 

46 

36.5 

126    100 

1920-21 

31 

19.6 

42 

26.6 

35 

22.2 

108 

68.4 

50 

31.6 

158   100 

1922-23 

32 

20 

42 

26.3 

35 

21.9 

109 

68.1 

51 

31.9 

160   100 

1924-25 

32 

20 

43 

26.9 

37 

23.1 

112 

70 

48 

30 

160   100 

1926-27 

32 

20.4 

40 

25.5 

35 

22.3 

107 

68.2 

50 

31.8 

157    100 

1928-29 

33 

21.2 

41 

26.3 

35 

22.5 

109 

69.9 

47 

30.1 

156    100 

Source:  Smith  data  set.  See  Appendix  III. 
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TABLE   18 

CENTERS    OF    RADICAL    POWER 

1916-29 


Numbe 

c  of 

seats  held 

from: 

TO 

all 

Session 

Capital 
Federal 

Buenos  Aires 
Province 

Santa  Fe 
Province 

tal   as   % 
Radicals 

1916-17 

11 

8 

11 

54.5 

1918-19 

15 

13 

11 

53.4 

1920-21 

21 

28 

16 

63.7 

1922-23 

22 

28 

13 

57.8 

1924-25 

16 

30 

15 

64.2 

1926-27 

16 

26 

16 

62.4 

1928-29 

23 

27 

19 

61.6 

Smith   data   set.    See  Appendix    III. 
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The  coastal  region,  consisting  of  the  city  and  province 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Litoral  provinces,  always  held  a 
large  majority  in  the  CSmara:  anywhere  from  63  to  70%  of  the 
members.  The  relative  strength  of  all  the  interior  provinces 
declined  steadily  from  36%  to  just  over  30%.  Thus,  the 
impact  of  aristocratic  concentration  in  the  interior  was 
undermined  by  the  decline  in  members.  The  gains  in  the 
Camara  came  mostly  in  the  center:  Buenos  Aires  City  and 
Province.  These  were  the  areas  in  which  the  Radical  and 
Socialist  parties  were  making  their  most  important  gains 
proportionally.  Thus,  population  shifts  significantly  aided 
the  new  parties. 

Interestingly,  the  Litoral  provinces,  centers  of  Radical 
party  factionalism  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
Yrigoyenistas,  gradually  lost  representation  during  the 
period.  Radical  solidarity  or  cohesion  might  thus  have  been 
enhanced;  as  we  shall  see,  however,  other  factors  prevented 
this  from  being  the  case.  Indeed,  factionalism  increased  in 
the  Litoral,  overriding  the  area's  decline  in  numbers.  In 
the  1920" s,  the  number  of  Radical  seats  in  the  Camara  held 
by  Buenos  Aires  province  remained  roughly  stable,  with  a 
peak  of  30  in  1924-25  session,  while  the  number  of  seats 
held  by  Santa  Fe  province,  the  Radical  leader  in  the 
Litoral,  climbed  from  11  to  19.  Santa  Fe  Radicals  often 
caused  problems  for  the  center  of  the  party  (usually 
Yrigoyenistas).  Although  Santa  Fe's  clout  was  partly  offset 
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by  party  strength  in  the  Federal  Capital,  this  too  suffered 
a  decline  in  the  middle  of  the  decade.  Even  though  the  City 
and  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  were  preponderant,  Santa  Fe's 
growing  Radical  strength  became  disruptive  to  party  unity  in 
the  mid-1920,s.38 

The  Radical  party  as  a  whole,  however,  enjoyed  a  working 
majority  in  the  cSmara  for  all  but  one  of  the  seven  sessions 
of  the  1916  to  1929  period.  As  Table  19  shows,  the  Radicals 
gained  a  57%  majority  in  the  1918  elections  and  expanded 
this  to  68%  by  1924.  The  conflict  between  Personalista  and 
Antipersonal ista  factions  following  the  1922  presidential 
race  cost  the  Radicals  some  seats  and  their  majority  in  the 
Chamber  slipped  to  just  under  60%  for  the  years  1924  to 
1928.  The  Radicals  captured  the  largest  number  of  seats  both 
in  absolute  terms  and  in  percentages  in  1928,  apparently 
riding  Yrigoyen's  coattails. 

Total  numbers  of  Radicals  did  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
however.  While  the  mainstream  UCR  always  constituted  the 
majority  of  Radicals,  other  dissident  groups  appeared  in  the 
1920 's.  Local  Radical  parties,  dominated  by  local  leadership 
and  sensitive  to  local  issues,  captured  many  seats  in  the 
CSmara.  In  1916,  49  of  the  55  Radicals  were  UCR  members.  By 
1924,  however,  20  of  the  95  radicals  were  members  of  local 
parties  or  factions  which  often  voted  at  odds  with  the  UCR. 
Regionalism,  in  addition  to  producing  sensitivity  to  certain 
issues,  created  dissidence  within  the  Radical  party  which 
would  affect  voting  alignments  in  the  Camara. 
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TABLE    19 

PARTY    STRENGTH 

IN    THE    CAMARA    DE    DIPUTADOS 

1916-1929 


Session 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Frogr 

* 

sssives 
% 

SOC1 

f 

alists 

% 

Ot 
f 

hers 

% 

Total 
#           » 

1916-17 

49 

39.2 

44 

44.0 

10 

8.0 

9 

7.2 

2 

1.6 

125 

100 

1918-19 

31 

24.6 

73 

57.9 

14 

11.1 

6 

4.8 

2 

1.6 

126 

100 

1920-21 

25 

15.9 

102 

64.6 

19 

12.0 

10 

6.3 

2 

1.3 

158 

100 

1922-23 

26 

16.3 

109 

68.1 

15 

9.4 

10 

6.3 

0 

0 

160 

100 

1924-25 

32 

20.0 

95 

59.4 

14 

8.8 

19 

11.9 

0 

0 

160 

100 

1926-27 

34 

21.6 

93 

59.2 

10 

6.4 

19 

12.1 

1 

1.6 

■157 

100 

1928-29 

32 

20.5 

112 

71.8 

1 

0.6 

10 

6.4 

1 

1.6 

156 

100 

Source:  Smith  data  set.  See  Appendix  III. 
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In  addition  to  factionalism  and  regionalism,  party 
strength  and  the  party's  real  position  within  the  Chamber 
were  further  separated  by  another  factor:  the  endemic 
problem  of  abstention  and  absenteeism  in  the  CSmara.  Peter 
Smith's  study  of  the  CSmara  showed  that  non-voting  was 
always  at  rather  high  levels.  As  the  numbers  in  parentheses 
in  Table  20  indicate,  as  many  as  38%  of  the  members  of  the 
Clmara  were  non-voters  in  one  session  (1922-23) ,  and  the 
average  non-voting  rate  was  almost  30%  for  the  whole  Radical 
period.  Large  non-voting  percentages  cause  statistical 
problems,  as  discussed  in  Appendix  III,  as  well  as  other 
problems  for  analysts  seeking  to  understand  the  behavior  of 
certain  groups   in  the   CSmara. 

At  a  time  when  political  participation  was  increasing 
and  one  might  expect  a  higher  level  of  activism  among 
Diputados,  this  level  of  non-voting  is  somewhat  surprising. 
In  many  cases,  however,  non-voting  was  due  to  purposeful 
abstention  on  a  vote,  rather  than  absence  or  apathy. 
Discerning  the  difference  between  the  two  for  any  one  vote 
is  quite  difficult,  however,  since  only  those  members 
casting  yes  or  no  votes  appear  in  any  vote  count  record  in 
the  Diario  de  Sesiones.  Smith's  technique  was  to  count  as 
absent  any  deputy  who  had  missed  five  consecutive  roll  call 
votes.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  series  of  votes  cast  on  the 
same  general  issue,  this  tactic  might  list  as  absent  a 
member    who    was    purposefully    abstaining    from    voting    on    that 
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TABLE  20 

PROPORTIONAL  ABSENTEEISM  AND  VOTE  ABSTENTION 

ON  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

IN    THE    RADICAL    PARTIES    IN    THE    CAMARA    DE    DIPUTADOS 

1916-1929 

(in  percentages) 


Radicals  All  Deputies 

Ineligible  Number 

or       Total       Total  of 

Session   Abstain   Absent  Not  Voting  Not  Voting  Votes! 


1916-17 

14 

39.8 

1918-19 

11 

35.6 

1920-21 

21.2 

25.4 

1922-23 

23.4 

28.7 

1924-25 

21 

22.3 

1926-27 

13.7 

15.3 

1928-29 

16.3 

10.1 

53.8 

48.3 

(31.2)2 

10 

46.6 

45.5 

(36.5) 

15 

46.6 

43.1 

(25.9) 

17 

52.1 

48 

(38.1) 

8 

43.3 

43.7 

(26.2) 

9 

29 

33.8 

(17.2) 

8 

26.4 

29.5 

(21.1) 

4 

Source;  Smith  data  set.  See  Appendix  III. 

Note?:  ^Number  of  votes  corresponds  to  the  selected  votes  on 
economic  issues  listed  in  Appendix  III,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1924-25  session,  which  is  a  random  sample. 

^  Percentages  in  parentheses  are  Smith's  calculations  of 
the  rate  for  whole  session.  See  Argentina  and  the  Failure  of 
Democracy.  12  9. 
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particular  issue  for  some  reason.  Nevertheless,  whether  for 
purposes  of  casting  a  non-vote  or  merely  because  of  absence, 
non-voting  remained  high. 

Casting  a  non-vote  required,  under  the  normal  rules  of 
the  CSmara,  that  the  member  actually  leave  the  chamber. 39 
This  was  not  true  of  simple  voice  or  hand  votes,  since  it 
was  often  noted  in  the  Diario  that  not  every  member  present 
voted.  In  fact,  this  situation  was  often  the  reason  for 
demands  for  actual  roll  calls  to  force  a  yes  or  no  vote.  In 
this  case,  abstainers  would  then  leave  the  Chamber.  As  a 
voting  practice,  this  seems  merely  a  quirk  of  the  system, 
but,  in  fact,  it  could  deny  the  house  a  quorum  necessary  to 
proceed  with  business.  In  at  least  one  case  in  this  study, 
the  lack  of  a  quorum  allowed  one  side  to  postpone  a  vote 
long  enough  to  gather  up  absentees,  or  cajole  abstainers 
into  voting,  which  changed  the  outcome  of  a  certain  issue. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact,  demonstrated  in 
Table  20,  that  non-voting  was  higher  on  economic  issues, 
with  almost  half  the  CSmara  not  voting  on  economic  issues  in 
certain  sessions.  (This  must  be  interpreted  with  caution, 
however,  because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  votes 
involved  in  some  years.)  If  one  assumes  the  importance  of 
economic  issues,  certainly  to  SRA  members,  during  the  decade 
of  the  1920 's  especially,  non-voting  must  be  considered  a 
from  of  purposeful  action.  Indeed,  abstention  on  votes  for 
officer  selection  was  lower,  indicating,  perhaps,  better 
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party  cohesion  and  discipline  on  purely  partisan  and  control 
issues,  and  less  cohesion  and  discipline  on  more  complex 
economic   issues. 

Within  certain  groups,  specifically  the  Radicals  and  SRA 
members,  non-voting  on  economic  matters  was  even  higher  than 
the  already  high  level  among  all  deputies.  Smith's  figures 
(see  Table  20)  indicate  that  this  is  due  largely  to  a  large 
number  of  ineligible  or  absent  members,  rather  than 
abstainers.  Smith's  definition  of  absence,  however,  is  based 
on  a  deputy's  having  missed  five  consecutive  votes  which 
obviously  might  really  include  purposeful  abstainers.  In 
addition,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  more  apathy  among 
Radicals  than  other  parties.  The  high  rate  of  non-voting  is 
more  likely  the  result  of  factionalism  within  the  Radical 
party  which,  by  the  1920 's,  had  become  the  largest  and  most 
diverse  party  in  the  Camara.  Therefore,  there  seems  to  be 
some  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the  non-voting  has  to  do 
with  purposeful   abstention,    rather  than  real   absence. 

For  SRA  members,  as  indicated  in  Table  21,  the 
non-voting  rate  is  often  closer  to  that  for  Deputies  as  a 
whole  on  these  economic  votes.  This  suggests  a  higher  level 
of  concern  for  economic  issues,  and  a  greater  desire  to  have 
a  vote  count  on  these  issues,  among  members  of  the  SRA  than 
among  the  Radicals,  in  the  examination  of  particular  votes 
which  follows,  both  Radical  and  SRA  positions  on  certain 
issues  will   be  affected  by   non-voting. 
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In  addition  to  more  consistent  voting,  the  SRA  enjoyed 
considerable  support  in  the  CSmara,  at  least  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  certain  members  and  possible  members.  Table  22 
outlines  the  numbers  of  certain  members  and  possible  members 
in  the  Camara  for  the  1916-29  period.  In  1916,  as  many  as 
80%  of  the  Diputados  might  have  had  some  ties  to  the  SRA. 40 
The  number  of  Jockey  Club  members,  perhaps  a  better 
indicator  of  the  class  composition  of  the  Camara  than  of  its 
attitude  toward  agricultural  and  economic  issues, 
constituted  63%  of  the  Camara.  As  occurred  with  upper  class 
membership,  the  proportion  of  SRA  and  Jockey  Club  members 
declined  steadily  throughout  the  period,  with  a  slight 
rebound  in  1928.  This  decline  does  not  seem  due  to  a  decline 
in  membership  of  the  SRA,  but  to  the  changing  class  and 
regional  composition  of  the  CSrnara.  Table  23  indicates  that 
while  the  proportion  of  SRA  members  who  were  also  from  the 
upper  class  declined  throughout  the  period,  that  proportion 
was  always  higher  than  among  diputados  as  a  whole.  As  the 
electorate  returned  more  non-aristocratic  diputados  to  the 
Camera,  fewer  SRA  members  were  elected.  The  interior 
provinces  became  the  bastion  of  SRA  diputados,  so  that  by 
1928,  43%  of  the  SRA  members  in  the  Camara  were  from  the 
interior.  How  much  this  helped  the  SRA,  however,  is 
questionable,  since  the  number  of  diputados  from  the 
interior  was  always  heavily  outweighed  by  those  from  the 
coastal     provinces.     And,     even    though    at    least    90%    of    SRA 
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TABLE  21 
PROPORTIONAL  ABSENTEEISM  AND  VOTE  ABSTENTION 

ON  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

AMONG    SRA    MEMBERS    IN    THE    CAMARA    DE    DIPUTADOS 

1916-1929 

(in  percentages) 


IL2.  &JJ^_I2e_p.ii£i££ 

Ineligible  Number 

or       Total       Total  of 

Session   Abstain   Absent  Not  Voting  Not  Voting  Votesl 


1916-17 

16.4 

28.6 

1918-19 

11.2 

35.1 

1920-21 

19.7 

23.7 

1922-23 

15.7 

35.6 

1924-25 

15.2 

26.6 

1926-27 

16.3 

28.4 

1928-29 

15.4 

16.5 

45 

48.3 

(31.2)2 

10 

46.3 

45.5 

(36.5) 

15 

43.4 

43.1 

(25.9) 

17 

51.3 

48 

(38.1) 

8 

41.8 

43.7 

(26.2) 

9 

44.7 

33.8 

(17.2) 

8 

31.9 

29.5 

(21.1) 

4 

Source;  Smith  data  set.  See  Appendix  III. 

Notes;  ^-Number  of  votes  corresponds  to  the  selected  votes  on 
economic  issues  listed  in  Appendix  III,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1924-25  session,  which  is  a  random  sample. 

2  Percentages  in  parentheses  are  Smith's  calculations 
of  the  rate  for  whole  session.  See  Argentina  and  the  Failure 
:,  129. 
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TABLE    22 

SOCIEDAD   RURAL   ARGENTINA   AND  JOCKY    CLUB 

MEMBERSHIP    IN    CAMARA    DE    DIPUTADOS 

1916-1929 

(in  percentages) 


Session 

A: 

Definite 

SRA 

Member 

B: 

Possible 

SRA 

Member 

A  +  B 

Active  or 

Honorary 

JC 

Member 

1916-17 

19.2 

60.8 

80 

63.2 

1918-19 

11.1 

59.5 

70.6 

61.9 

1920-21 

12.6 

55.7 

68.3 

51.3 

1922-23 

8.7 

58.8 

67.5 

43.8 

1924-25 

11.9 

58.8 

70.7 

48.1 

1926-27 

.  6.4 

54.2 

60.6 

42 

1928-29 

7.7 

55.8 

63.5 

39.1 

Source;  Smith  data  bank.  See  Appendix  III. 

Note:  category  B  includes  all  diputados  except  those 
definately  known  to  be  or  not  ot  be  SRA  members.  Therefore, 
some  of  those  included  may  not  in  fact  be  members. 
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TABLE  23 

CLASS  COMPOSITION  AND  REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION 

OF    SRA    MEMBERS    IN    THE    CAMARA    DE    DIPUTADOS 

1916-1929 

(in  percentages) 

(figures  in  parentheses  are  percentages  for  all  Deputies) 


Members      Members  Members 

from         from  from 

Members  in     Central      Litoral  Interior 

Session Upper  ClflSS    prQVingg.5 provinces  provinces 

1916-17   85.7  (76.0)   51.8  (38.4)  23.2  (24.6)  25.0  (36.8) 

1918-19   88.9  (73.8)   55.6  (38.9)  15.6  (24.6)  28.9  (36.5) 

1920-22   78.9  (63.9)   54.4  (46.2)  14.0  (22.2)  31.6  (31.6) 

1922-23   78.0  (58.8)   50.8  (46.3)  13.6  (21.9)  35.6  (31.9) 

1924-25   80.4  (55.0)   43.1  (46.9)  21.6  (23.1)  35.3  (30.0) 

1926-27   80.0  (50.3)   32.5  (45.9)  25.0  (22.3)  42.5  (31.8) 

1928-29   65.9  (44.9)   38.6  (47.4)  18.2  (22.4)  43.2  (30.1) 


Source;  Smith  data  set.  See  Appendix  III. 
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members  lived  in  the  coastal  areas,  their  proportional 
representation  within  the  diputados  from  those  areas  was 
always  much  smaller  and  generally  declined.  In  sum,  the 
representation  of  the  SRA  was  in  decline  during  the  period 
and  became  more  and  more  restricted  to  the  outmanned 
interior.  This  minority  and  regional  character  would  affect 
the  fortunes  of  SRA  issues  in  the  CSmara. 

The  next  chapter  will  examine  sets  of  roll  call  votes  on 
economic  issues  in  the  CSmara  de  Diputados  from  1916  to 
1929.  The  debates  associated  with  these  roll  calls,  and  the 
actual  voting  itself,  will  be  used  to  examine  the  impact  of 
the  SRA  and  the  Radical  parties  on  economic  policy  formation 
in  the  face  of  the  social  and  economic  realities  discussed 
in  previous  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

DEALING  WITH  THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  ECONOMY,  1916-1929: 

THE  SRA  AND  THE  CAMARA  DE  DIPUTADOS 


Each  of  the  seven  sessions  of  the  CSmara  de  Diputados 
during  the  Radical  era  reflected  different  combinations  of 
regional,  party  and  class  components  and  dealt  with 
different  economic  issues.  The  previous  chapter  suggested 
general  patterns  of  behavior  for  all  or  certain  parts  of 
this  period,  generally  focusing  on  political  parties  as  the 
key  determinants  of  deputy  voting  patterns.  An  examination 
of  a  set  of  specifically  economic  issues  for  the  period 
reveals  some  different  patterns  of  deputy  behavior.  Of 
course,  political  party  remained  an  important  consideration, 
but  other  characteristics  can  be  seen  to  play  a  role  when 
one  examines  votes  in  particular,  rather  than  as  a  set  of 
inputs  to  a  larger  statistical  model.  Focusing  on  individual 
issues  has  limitations,  as  outlined  in  Appendix  III,  but  has 
the  advantage  of  revealing  dynamics  of  deputy  behavior  not 
perceivable  in  the  larger  models. 

The  first  notable  characteristic  of  the  1916-17  session 
was  that  it  was  the  first  national  session  dominated  by  the 
Radicals.  There  had  been  Radical  deputies  since  the  1912 
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elections  with  the  institution  of  the  sSenz  Pena  law,  and  as 
early  as  1914,  Radicals  held  more  seats  than  any  single 
party  (28  over  25  for  the  Conservatives).1  By  1916,  the 
Radicals  held  55  of  125  seats  and  were  clearly  the  major 
group.  And  they  held  the  presidency  for  the  first  time. 
Whether  or  not  this  heralded  a  truly  new  epoch  in  Argentine 
politics  is  an  issue  of  major  debate,  with  some  scholars 
contending  that  it  was  (see  introduction)  and  others  that  it 
was  not. 2  Nevertheless,  the  1916  elections  can  be  seen  as 
marking  a  new  epoch  at  least  in  political  terms.  And,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  war  years  were  an  economic  watershed,  so 
that  one  might  expect  1916  to  be  a  critical  year  for 
economic   issues   in   the  Camara  de   Diputados. 

The  votes  selected  for  analysis  of  the  first  Radical 
session  of  1916-17  are  indicated  in  Table  24,  along  with 
their  results.  Of  the  ten  votes,  half  focus  on  the  one  major 
economic  issue  of  the  session,  the  Sugar  Tariff.  For  this 
reason,  most  of  the  votes  of  the  session  load  on  Smith's 
tariff  factor:  Factor  II  (see  Appendix  III).  In  addition, 
the  Sugar  votes  were  numerous  enough  to  provide  insight  into 
Radical  and  SRA  voting  patterns  for  economic  issues  for  the 
session  as   a  whole. 

The  votes  focused  on  an  import  tax  on  sugar  to  protect 
the  sugar  industry  of  north  and  western  Argentina.  Although 
not  a  major  component  of  economic  policy,  protective  tariffs 
were    not    new    to    Argentina.     In    fact,     Sugar    had    been 
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TABLE  24 

PARTY  AND  SRA  VOTES  ON  SELECTED  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

1916-17    SESSION 


NON- 

WINNING 

SRA 

SRA 

ISSUE 

VOTE 

GROUPS 

VOTE 

VOTE 

Sugar  tariff 

P 

RAD/PROG/SOC 

P 

T 

Sugar  tariff 

P 

RAD/PROG/ SOC 

P 

P 

Sugar  tariff 

F 

CON 

F 

F 

Sugar  tariff 

P 

CON 

F 

P 

Sugar  tariff 

F 

CON/ RAD 

F 

F 

Export  tax 

F 

CON/ RAD 

F 

F 

Tariff  for  shoe 

industry 

P 

RAD 

P 

T 

Anti-locust  campaign 

P 

RAD 

T 

P 

Agricultural 

def 

ense 

P 

RAD 

T 

P 

CON=Conservatives,    PROG=Progressivesf    RAD=Radicals, 
SOC=Socialists,    CONT=Contubernio:    lower  case   indictates  a 
minority  position 

P  =   voted   to  pass  or   resolution  passed 

F  =  voted   to   defeat  or   resolution  defeated 

T  =   vote   split,    no  predominant  position  within  group 
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protected,  up  to  a  domestic  price  of  .41  pesos  per  kilogram, 
since  1912.3  jn  1916,  poor  harvests  forced  the  price  of 
sugar  up  to  the  .41  level,  above  which  the  president  was 
allowed  to  open  Argentina  to  duty  free  imports  under  the 
1912  law.  But  the  presence  of  new  politicians  responsive  to 
urban  consumer  groups  both  in  the  Radical  and  Socialist 
parties  precipitated  a  renewed  legislative  struggle  over 
sugar  pitting  protectionists  against  consumerists. 

Northwestern  provincial  representatives  were  predictably 
in  favor  of  actions  protecting  the  price  level  of  sugar  and 
so  opposed  lowering  the  price  above  which  sugar  had  to  rise 
to  allow  free  importation.  The  protectionists  lost  the  vote 
to  lower  the  price  to  .40  pesos  per  kilogram  on  a  regionally 
split  vote.  The  Radicals  voted  19  to  2  against  the 
protectionist  position  and  thus  claimed  the  mantle  of 
consumer  advocates.  But  so  did  11  Conservatives  and  almost 
all  the  Socialists.  The  S RA  members  voted  for  the 
protectionist  side,  but  could  not  prevail.  Hence,  the 
Radicals  could,  and  according  to  one  scholar  did,  make 
political  hay  out  of  being  consumer  protectionists, 
especially  in  the  increasingly  important  urban  districts. 4 

Other  sugar  votes,  concerning  the  mechanics  and  timing 
of  the  reimposition  of  protective  tariffs,  revealed  a 
different  Radical  party.  The  Radicals  split  with  the 
consumerists  on  these  issues,  allowing  protectionist 
positions  to  prevail,  and  voting  the  SRA  position  three 
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times  on  the  four  remaining  votes.  Partly  this  is  a  result 
of  regional  preference  overriding  party  unity  with  interior 
Radicals  voting  against  the  coast.  Partly  it  is  a  result  of 
the  still  predominantly  elite  composition  of  the  Radical 
leadership.  The  issue  was  not  an  overriding  one  to  the  SRA, 
perhaps  because  sugar  growers  were  not  a  large  SRA 
consti tuency5 .  it  received  no  coverage  in  the  Anales 
(although  Solberg  claims  it  was  a  major  SRA  issue) .  And,  as 
Solberg — and  the  Socialists — pointed  out,  it  was  partly  the 
result  of  Yrigoyen's  policy  of  trying  to  placate  both 
groups:  protectionists  and  consumers.  In  any  case,  the  sugar 
votes  indicate  that  Radical  party  unity  was  questionable, 
being  often  overridden  by  regional  or  other  economic 
concerns.  Yrigoyen  was  not  running  a  monolithic  entity  even 
in  the  victory  session  of  1916-17. 

The  budget  bill  for  1918  shows  a  similar  Radical  bias  in 
favor  of  the  agricultural  sector  (and  a  voting  pattern  which 
loads  on  the  tariff  factor) ,  although  not  one  which  produced 
much  controversy.  A  portion  of  the  bill  called  for  funding 
of  an  antilocust  campaign  and  an  office  for  "agricultural 
defense."  This  is  the  first  time  this  important  phrase, 
which  really  means  protection  of  Argentine  exports, 
appears. 6  Neither  issue  generated  much  SRA  interest  in  the 
Anales  or  on  the  Camara  floor  (SRA  members  split  on  both 
issues) .  But  both  issues  were  supported  by  Radicals  as  well 
as  Socialists  and  a  bloc  of  Conservatives.  Nor  was  there  a 
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substantial  regional  split  on  the  issues.  Perhaps  both  were 
seen  as  national  priorities,  benefiting  all  across  the 
board. 

Other  proposals  of  more  direct  concern  to  consumers  did 
not  fare  so  well,  either  in  the  CSmara  or  within  the  Radical 
party.  Partly  this  was  the  result  of  party  conflict  with  the 
Socialists.  Antonio  de  Tomaso  and  Enrique  Dickmann,  both 
Socialists  from  the  Federal  Capital  elected  in  1914,  pressed 
consumer  issues  which  hit  closer  to  real  concerns  of  the 
SRA:  beef  and  leather  production.  Tomaso  introduced  a  bill 
in  September  of  1917  to  allow  duty-free  importation  of  beef 
and  live  animals  from  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Bolivia.  It 
passed  by  voice  vote  with  little  opposition  because,  as 
Tomaso  pointed  out,  it  would  result  in  little  competition  to 
the  dominant  Argentine  industry.  And,  as  Tomaso  had  to 
admit,  the  price  benefit  to  consumers  would  also  be  slight.7 

Tomaso  and  Dickmann  tried  to  promote  an  export  tax  on 
Argentine  beef  with  different  results.  All  interior  voters 
opposed  the  bill,  as  did  Radicals  and  Conservatives  from  the 
coastal  regions.  The  SRA  opposed  it  too. 8  The  Socialists 
kept  up  the  pressure,  however,  and  a  much  milder  bill  was 
passed,  once  it  had  been  watered  down  to  the  point  that  the 
SRA  was  not  particularly  upset. 9 

The  same  Socialists  tried  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a 
bill  which  would  double  the  import  duty  on  shoes.  Leather 
was  of  interest  to  the  SRA.  It  was  a  heavily  regional  issue. 
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Excluding  the  Socialist  party  votes,  the  bill  was 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  coastal  areas  where  the  native 
shoe  industry  was  concentrated.  The  actual  vote  was  only  34 
to  28  in  favor  of  the  duty,  but  11  of  the  opposition  votes 
were  Socialists.  The  Radicals  were  heavily  coastal  also,  and 
supported  the  measure,  overriding  the  coastal  no  votes  of 
the  Socialists.  The  SRA  members,  many  of  them  Radicals, 
supported  the  measure  too.  While  this  vote  was  seen  as 
anticonsumer  by  the  Social istslO,  it  more  truly  seems  to  be 
an  effort  to  protect  specific  regional  interests. 

In  its  first  session  of  dominance,  the  Radical  party  had 
not  acted  consistently  either  for  or  against  consumers.  At 
least  part  of  the  sugar  controversy  found  the  Radicals 
supporting  consumers.  Yet,  when  it  came  to  products  of 
direct  interest  to  the  SRA — beef  and  leather — the  Radicals 
voted  with  the  SRA.  Hence,  accurate  characterizations  of 
Radical  economic  policy  in  this  early  period  are  difficult 
to  formulate. 

Of  course,  the  SRA  presence  in  the  Camara,  regardless  of 
party,  was  still  strong  in  the  1916-17  session,  as  was  the 
proportion  of  upper-class  members.  And  the  strength  of  the 
Radicals  in  producing  areas,  such  as  Santa  Fe,  was  a  factor 
in  producing  their  stance  in  favor  of  producers  on  some 
issues.  However,  neither  the  SRA  nor  the  Radicals  might  be 
expected  to  be  yet  too  concerned  with  economic  issues  in  a 
period  of  general  prosperity. 
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The  1918-19  session  witnessed  another  set  of  economic 
issues  and  continuing  struggle  between  interest  groups. 
During  this  session,  15  roll  call  votes  were  held  on 
economic  issues,  and,  once  again,  a  single  issue  dominated 
the  session  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  sugar  had  in  the 
1916-17  session  (see  Table  25)  .  Sugar  did  reappear  in  this 
session,  as  it  would  continually  throughout  the  period.  The 
Socialists  again  attempted  to  promote  consumer  interests, 
but  this  time  found  insufficient  allies  among  the  coastal 
and  urban  Radicals.  A  coalition  of  interior  Radicals  and 
most  Conservatives,  supported  by  the  SRA  members,  defeated 
any  attempts  to  alter  the  established  bill  and  decrease 
protection  for  the  industry.  Debates  were  lengthy,  but  most 
votes  were  voice  votes. H  The  Socialists  raised  the  issue  of 
export  taxes  again,  and  again  the  SRA  and  the  Radical 
members  succeeded  in  defeating  it. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of  paper  currency  in 
circulation,  strongly  supported  by  some  representatives  from 
the  interior,  passed  with  the  support  of  the  coastal 
Radicals.  It  may  have  done  so  in  exchange  for  a  bill  to 
increase  the  pensions  of  Railroad  workers,  a  project 
supported  by  the  urban  Radicals  and  all  the  other  parties, 
which  the  SRA-dominated  interior  opposed.  The  Radical 
parties,  now  holding  a  firm  majority  and  experiencing  more 
cohesion  than  in  the  last  session,  demonstrated  an  ability 
to  carry  legislation  and  dominate  the  Camara.  This  was  very 
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TABLE  2  5 

PARTY  AND  SRA  VOTES  ON  SELECTED  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

1918-19    SESSION 


I£SJI£_ 


_2Q1E_ 


WINNING 
GROUPS 


NON- 
SRA        SRA 
JIQ1E VOTE 


State  of  Siege  P 

Emission  of  paper  currency  P 
Pensions  for  railroad  workers 

Tax  exemptions  for  railroads  F 

War  loan  P 

War  loan:  postpone  debate  F 

War  loan:  postpone  debate  F 

War  loan:  close  debate  P 

War  loan:  to  Germany  P 

War  loan:  Germany  excluded  P 

War  loan:  repayment  P 

War  loan:  funding  F 

Tax  on  agricultural  exports  F 

War  loan:  reconsider  Germany  P 

Sugar  tariff  F 


RAD  and  others   P  P 

RAD  F  P 

RAD  and  others   P  P 

RAD  F  F 

RAD  P  F 

RAD  P  F 

RAD  P  F 

RAD  T  P 

RAD  F  P 

RAD  F  P 

CONT/rad  P  T 

CONT/rad  F  P 

CONT/rad  F  F 

RAD  F  P 

CON/rad  F  F 


CON=Conservatives,  PROG=Progressivesf  RAD=Radicalsf 
SOC=Socialists,  CONT=Contubernio:  lower  case  indictates  a 
minority  position 

P  =   voted  to  pass  or   resolution  passed 

F  =  voted  to  defeat  or  resolution  defeated 

T  =  vote  split,  no  predominant  position  within  group 
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apparent  in  the  almost  universal  support  for  the  president's 
request  for  a  state  of  siege  during  the  semana  tra"gica  of 
January  1919.  Only  4  Socialists  and  one  Conservative  opposed 
the  bill  giving  the  president  extraordinary  powers  to  deal 
with  the  crisis.  While  political  debate  raged  over  the  issue 
later,  all  parties  supported  the  president's  request. 

The  Radical  party  showed  its  real  strength  and 
discipline  when  dealing  with  the  major  issue  of  the  session: 
a  program  to  create  a  special  loan  fund  for  the  victorious 
allies  in  Europe  to  purchase  Argentine  exports,  especially 
wheat.  This  program  occupied  the  CSmara  almost  exclusively 
from  November  25,  1919  to  January  14,  1920.12  ^he  program 
began  as  an  executive  agreement  negotiated  on  February  4, 
1919  between  representatives  of  Yrigoyen  and  the  embassies 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.  The  representatives 
decided  upon  an  amount  of  200  million  pesos  to  be  allocated 
to  the  three  foreign  governments  at  5%  interest  to  purchase 
Argentine  exports.  Great  Britain  and  France  were  to  receive 
a  loan  of  80  million  pesos  each,  and  Italy  was  to  receive  40 
million.  Yrigoyen  forwarded  the  agreement  in  the  form  of  a 
proposal  for  legislation  to  be  added  to  the  budget  bill  for 
1919.13 

Although  the  president  and  the  SRA  supported  the 
measure,  the  Ccimara  turned  it  over  to  a  commission  for  study 
and  possible  alterations.  The  commission  altered  the 
interest  to  5.25%  and  determined  that  75%  of  the  funds  lent 
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to  each  country  should  be  spent  on  wheat  and  corn,  with  the 
remainder  to  be  spent  on  other  products.  It  also  proposed 
that  the  executive  should  fix  price  levels  at  1918-19 
(almost  current)  prices.  It  finished  its  report  on  the  23rd 
of  September  but  did  not  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  house 
immediately  because  it  referred  it  to  the  Senate  for  passage 
first.  The  committee  presented  its  finished  report,  along 
with  the  Senate  bill,  letters  of  support  for  the  commission 
from  the  president,  and  an  amendment  to  the  budget  bill  for 
allocation  of  the  required  funds,  on  25  November. 14 

The  formulation  of  the  final  package  in  the  Camara  went 
through  a  series  of  votes  concerning  postponement  and 
closing  of  debate,  inclusion  of  Germany  in  the  proposal,  and 
methods  of  funding  and  repayment.  Party  unity  among  the 
Radicals  was  rather  remarkable  throughout,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  allowing  the  president's  package  to  pass  almost 
in  its  original  form.  While  regional  differences  had  emerged 
in  the  past,  when  considering  the  sugar  vote  for  example, 
region  seemed  to  play  no  role  within  the  Radical  party  in 
these  votes,  perhaps  because  selling  more  grain  overseas  was 
seen  as  good  for  all,  and  Yrigoyen's  control  over  the 
Radicals  seemed  stronger  in  this  session. 15  And  the  Radicals 
had  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  votes  alone  if  necessary. 
They  singlehandedly  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor  for  debate 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1919,  against  opposition  which 
apparently  viewed  the  program  as  a  partisan  one. 
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Party  discipline  was  important  in  almost  all  the  votes, 
even  though  the  Radicals  did  not  carry  their  position 
consistently.  Interior  Radicals,  who  might  favor  a 
pro-exporter  position — a  pro  SRA-position — did  not  tend  to 
go  against  the  majority  position  among  Radicals.  In  fact,  in 
several  cases,  it  was  a  small  renegade  group  of  coastal 
Radicals  which  broke  from  the  majority  position.  While  a 
sizeable  minority  of  Radicals  broke  with  the  mainstream  on 
some  votes,  especially  on  the  two  votes  in  January  of  1920 
on  the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  the  Central  Bank  and 
collective  repayment  of  the  loan  by  all  borrowers,  this 
minority  had  no  predominant  regional  component:  as  many 
coastal  Radicals  broke  as  interior  ones.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  important  procedural  votes  in  December  and  earlier  in 
January,  the  Radical  bloc  held  firm  and  carried  its  position 
unless  the  specters  of  absenteeism  or  abstention  came  into 
play.  Those  phenomena  interfered  with  party  discipline  and 
cohesion. 

In  the  evening  of  December  17,  a  Socialist-Conservative 
coalition  proposed  to  postpone  debate  to  stall  the  proposal. 
All  the  voting  Radicals  voted  against  postponement  and 
defeated  the  bill.  However,  abstention  was  sufficiently  high 
that  a  lack  of  quorum  was  declared,  nullifying  the  vote  and 
effectively  postponing  debate  until  after  the  Christmas 
break. 16  party  discipline  among  active  voters  was  present, 
but  party  discipline  sufficient  enough  to  prevent  renegade 
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abstention  was  missing.  When  the  Ca*mara  reconvened  in 
January,  the  postponement  issue  was  brought  again  and  the 
Radicals  this  time  mustered  enough  votes  to  defeat  it 
permanently.  They  were  also  able  to  close  debate  when  they 
wanted  and  assure  passage  of   the  basic  bill. 

They  were  not  able  to  prevent  partisan  harassment, 
however.  Dickmann  was  able  to  stall  the  proceedings  by 
introducing  a  measure  to  add  Germany  to  the  list  of  loan 
recipients,  perhaps  in  support  of  the  notion  of 
international  Socialist  solidarity.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
the  issue  to  the  floor  on  two  occasions,  but  the  proposal 
failed.    Germany  was   not   included   in   the  loan  package. 17 

The  position  of  the  Radicals  with  respect  to  the  SRA 
position  in  the  cSmara  on  the  key  votes  became  somewhat 
cloudy  during  this  session.  The  SRA  had  expressed  its 
position  on  the  foreign  loan  issue  in  March  of  1919, 
generally  backing  the  measure,  but  proposing  that  higher 
price  levels  from  the  1917-18  period  be  used  for  the  sale 
price,  and  expressing  concern  about  what  currencies  should 
be  used  for  purchase  and  at  what  conversion  levels.  18  on 
some  votes,  such  as  debate  opening  and  closing  (although  the 
SRA  position  was  tied  on  closing)  ,  there  seemed  to  be 
agreement.  Yet,  on  other  questions,  such  as  extending  the 
loan  to  Germany  and  the  mechanics  of  repayment,  the  majority 
of  the  Radicals  and  the  SRA  took  opposing  positions.  The 
apparent    split    seems    to    be    a    function    of    non-SRA    Radicals 
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voting  in  a  bloc  against  SRA  Radicals.  In  the  most  general 
terms,  the  supposed  pro-administration  position  seems  to  be 
in  opposition  to  the  SRA,  with  minority  Radical  blocs  voting 
with  Conservatives  for  pro-SRA  positions.  Once  again, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  from  this  set  of  votes 
alone  the  exact  relationship  between  the  Radicals  and  the 
SRA. 

In  addition  to  issues  voted  on  during  the  1918-19 
session,  another  topic  came  to  the  attention  of  the  deputies 
which  would  prove  to  be  the  major  focus  of  concern  for  years 
to  come.  On  21  September,  1920,  several  deputies  spoke  with 
concern  of  the  general  situation  of  agricultural  exports.  No 
specific  areas  of  concern  seemed  to  occupy  all  of  them,  but 
a  general  sense  of  mild  alarm  was  apparent. 19  This  had 
already  been  anticipated  by  the  SRA  as  early  as  1917,  in  a 
note  in  the  Anales  concerning  U.S.  documents  published  in 
the  Uruguayan  Rural  Federation's  journal  outlining  possible 
postwar  problems  in  the  export  market  for  beef. 20  partly  in 
response  to  the  concerns  raised  in  those  documents,  a 
private  group  unofficially  affiliated  with  the  SRA,  the 
Argentine  Confederation  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and 
Production,  sent  a  long  statement,  outlining  its  concerns 
for  the  future  of  the  exports  market,  to  the  minister  of 
agriculture   in  July  and  to   the  president   in  October. 21 

These  concerns  grew  in  early  1919  as  the  value  of 
exports    began    to    level    off.     The    SRA    called    for    a 
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reorientation  of  agriculture  in  Argentina  to  confront  new 
market  realities,  asserting  that  changes  in  production  and 
marketing  were  needed. 22  m  addition,  the  SRA  called  for 
credit  reforms,  making  credit  more  available  through  rural 
banks  and  freeing  it  from  ties  to  price-based  land 
collateral  .23  The  SRA  was  not  overly  alarmed  at  this  point 
— export  prices  were  leveling  off,  not  yet  declining — but  a 
note  of  caution  regarding  the  future  was  beginning  to  appear 
which  would  become  a  preoccupation  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  1920-21  session  was  the  last  of  the  first  Yrigoyen 
administration.  The  apparent  popularity  of  that  adminis- 
tration had  given  the  Radical  party  momentum  and  it  now  had 
a  comfortable  majority  in  the  Camara  of  64%  of  the  seats. 
However,  a  worsening  export  picture  and  increasing  agitation 
by  the  SRA  would  make  the  session  a  difficult  one  for  the 
Radicals. 

A  classic  example  of  the  government's  problems  in  the 
CSmara  occurred  in  late  January  of  1921.  Once  again,  the 
Yrigoyen  administration,  and  the  president  himself,  were 
attacked  on  an  economic  issue  by  the  Socialists.  On  January 
26,  Federico  Pinedo,  a  newly  elected  Socialist  deputy  from 
the  Federal  Capital ,  introduced  a  motion  to  censure  the 
president. 24  yrigoyen,  and  the  Radicals,  had  neglected  to 
obtain  continuing  legislation  from  1920  to  allow  for  funding 
the  government  into  1921.  Budgets  had  been  delayed  before, 
but  the  government  continued  to  receive  taxes  under  expired 
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PARTY   AND   SRA   VOTES    ON    SELECTED    ECONOMIC    ISSUES 

1920-21    SESSION 
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IS_£UE_ 


.VOTE. 


WINNING 
GROUPS 


NON- 
SRA    SRA 
VOTE   VOTE 


Wheat  tax:  Senate  revision 
Investigation:  sugar  indus- 
try and  government  policy 
Rent  control:  duration 
Rent  control:  applicability 
Debate:  agrarian  crisis 
Development  along  railway 
Censure  of  Yrigoyen 
Censure  of  Yrigoyen 
Wool  export  tax: 

Senate  revision 
Minimum  wage: 

government  employees 
Anti-dumping  clause 
Meat  market  policies: 

interpellation 
Meat  market  policies: 

interpellation 
Agrarian  policies: 

investigation 
Agrarian  policies: 

investigation 
Agrarian  policies: 

investigation 
Agricultural  exports: 

tax  removal 


F  CONT/rads  T  F 

F  RADS  T  F 

P  PROG/SOC/rads  T  P 

P  RAD/SOC/PROG  P  P 

F  RAD/SOC/PROG  T  F 

P  Unanimous  P  P 

P  CONT  T  T 

F  RAD  P  F 

P  RAD/CON  P  P 

F  RAD/con  F  F 

F  RAD/CON  F  T 

T  none  T  T 

F  RAD  T  T 

P  CONT/rad  P  P 

F  RAD  P  F 

F  RAD  P  F 

F  RAD  T  F 


CON=Conservatives,    PROG=Progressives,    RAD=Radicalsf 
SOC=Socialists,    CONT=Contubernio:    lower  case   indictates  a 
minority  position 

P  =   voted   to  pass  or   resolution  passed 

F   =  voted   to   defeat  or    resolution  defeated 

T  =   vote   split,    no   predominant  position  within  group 
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legislation  in  January  of  1921.  Apparently  realizing  the 
error,  and  its  politically  damaging  potential,  the  president 
called  the  Camara  back  into  session  early  to  obtain 
authority  for  continued  spending,  claiming  that  it  had 
misunderstood  the  law.  La  Prensa  called  this  "institutional 
subversion" . 25  pinedo  called  it  a  disgrace  that  the 
executive  had  collected  taxes  without  authorization. 

Radicals  rose  to  the  defense  of  the  administration, 
especially  a  new  member,  Emilio  Cardarelli,  who  surprisingly 
was  from  Santa  Fe,  where  Yrigoyen  did  not  always  enjoy 
personal  support.  Cardarelli  was  especially  vocal,  and 
almost  violent  in  his  defense,  especially  against  the 
attacks  of  the  well-known  Socialist,  Antonio  de  Tomaso . 
Nevertheless,  a  coalition  of  all  non-Radicals  forced  the 
motion  to  a  roll  call  vote  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th.  All 
the  Conservatives,  Progressives  and  Socialists  voting  voted 
yes,  along  with  two  Radicals,  Rudolfo  Arnedo,  a  new  deputy 
from  Santiago  del  Estero,  and  Pedro  Caracoche,  who  had  been 
elected  in  1918  from  Buenos  Aires  Province.  Arnedo's 
provincial  origin  may  account  for  his  anti-Yrigoyen  vote, 
but  Caracoche' s  dissidence  is  unexplained.  The  Radicals,  had 
they  maintained  the  party  discipline  which  had  been 
displayed  earlier,  could  have  fended  off  this  attack,  but 
absenteeism  hurt  them  again.  All  36  no  votes  were  cast  by 
Radicals,  and  they  lost  the  vote  36  to  38,  with  84  deputies 
not    voting.     Fortunately,     the    second    vice    president,     Dr. 
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Valentin  Vergara,  a  staunch  UCR  member  from  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  was  presiding  and  took  advantage  of  the  large 
number  of  absentees  to  declare  a  lack  of  quorum  and  close 
the  session. 

The  next  day,  with  the  vote  still  pending  (a  lack  of 
quorum  negated  the  verdict,  but  did  not  remove  the  issue) 
the  Radicals  rallied  their  forces.  Arnedo  was  convinced 
somehow  to  change  his  vote,  although  Caracoche  stood  firm. 
The  SRA  members  generally  opposed  the  administration,  and 
three  more  Conservatives  and  six  Socialists  and  Progressives 
joined  the  anti-government  forces.  But  the  Radicals  had  done 
their  homework  and  had  rustled  up  16  nonvoting  members  to 
cast  no  votes.  Yrigoyen  was  saved  by  a  vote  of  53  to  45 — a 
victory  and  a  quorum. 

The  episode  indicated  a  problem  for  the  government  in 
the  form  of  an  emerging  solid  coalition  of  Conservatives, 
Socialists  and  Progressives  who  would  band  together  to 
combat  the  Radical  majority.  The  "contuber nio , ■  or 
"illegitimate  union"  as  it  was  dubbed, 26  was  able  to  bring 
legislation  to  the  floor  and  raise  stiff  resistance  to 
government  policy.  While  strict  party  unity  could  defeat  it, 
defections  of  Radicals  on  certain  issues  were  able  to 
threaten,  if  not  defeat,  some  majority  Radical  positions. 
And  sometimes  the  Radicals  needed  outside  help  to  prevail. 

One  example  involved  the  issue  of  instituting  rent 
controls  in  the  Federal  Capital,  which  came  to  a  vote  on 
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August  19,  1920.  The  issue  was  a  regional  one,  pitting  urban 
coastal  Radicals  favoring  rent  controls  against  interior 
members.  The  coastal  Radicals  and  Socialists  were  able  to 
pass  both  bills  in  the  face  of  interior  Radical  opposition, 
but  the  coastal  Radicals  alone  would  not  have  prevailed. 
Similarly,  on  a  September  21  vote  to  bring  the  issue  of 
agricultural  problems  to  the  floor,  the  Radicals  split,  with 
the  interior  (with  heavier  SRA  representation)  voting  in 
favor  along  with  Conservatives.  The  Radicals  prevented 
debate,  but  only  by  once  again  holding  the  coastal  group 
together  and  allying  with  the  Socialists  to  defeat  the 
measure  45  to  34.  The  coastal  Radicals  needed  the  Socialists 
in  both  cases,  and  in  both  cases  the  issues  were  of 
sufficient  import  to  the  Socialists  to  break  them  away  from 
the  contubernio. 

Absenteeism  continued  to  play  a  role  in  the  disruption 
of  the  Radical  majority.  On  July  6,  1921,  the  eminent  Juan 
Bautista  Justo,  the  senior  Socialist  deputy,  introduced  an 
anti-dumping  clause  as  an  amendment  clause  to  the  pending 
antitrust  bill. 27  jt  was  one  in  a  series  of  amendments  and 
articles  aimed  at  the  so-called  "beef  trust"  of 
foreign-owned  packing  houses  in  Buenos  Aires  (see  previous 
chapter) .  The  measure  would  make  illegal  "the  exportation  to 
foreign  markets  of  national  products  at  prices  lower  than 
those  in  domestic  markets. "28  ^ng  UCR  opposed  the  measure 
and   managed    to    defeat    it    by    a    large    margin    on    voice    vote. 
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The  clerk  noted  that  only  80  had  voted  of  the  158-member 
Camara.  Justo  therefore  called  for  a  roll  call  vote, 
supported  by  other  Socialists,  including  Dickmann.  The  roll 
call  was  much  closer:  35  to  27  to  defeat.  Sixty-three  of  the 
102  Radicals  holding  seats  were  absent,  and  of  the  remaining 
39  only  23  had  opposed  the  amendment.  SRA  members,  some  of 
them  Radicals,  voted  to  defeat  the  amendment  also.  The  vote 
was  voided  for  lack  of  quorum,  preserving  its  defeat,  but, 
once  again,  the  Radical  coastal  group  needed  assistance  to 
preserve  the  government  position,  and  absenteeism  caused 
embarrassment.  As  the  year  1921  wore  on,  and  as  economic 
issues  of  greater  import,  certainly  to  the  SRA,  came  to  the 
floor,  the  Radicals  would  have  to  muster  better  party  unity 
and  discipline  (in  terms  of  attendance)  to  preserve  their 
position. 

A  matter  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  SRA,  and  one  in 
which  government  policy  was  attacked  directly,  would 
demonstrate  the  Radicals1  vulnerability  through  another 
close  escape.  On  July  15,  for  the  first  time,  measures  aimed 
at  examining  the  meat  market  were  brought  to  vote. 29  The 
SRA,  through  the  Anales.  was  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1921 
to  call  attention  to  the  impending  problems  in  exports, 
especially  meat.  A  lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  prompted  at  least  initial  action  in  the 
Camara.  The  aristocratic  and  venerable  Progressive  party 
member,  and  probable  ally  of  the  SRA,  Alberto  Mendez 
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Casariego  (a  deputy  since  1906)  introduced  a  motion  to  call 
the  governmental  officials  to  task  and  to  report  to  the 
Camara.  This  proposal  had  somehow  been  passed  through  the 
agriculture  committee  on  which  sat  a  majority  of  Radicals. 

In  any  case,  after  an  inconclusive  voice  vote,  the  roll 
was  called  and  the  vote  was  tied.  Nine  dissident  Radicals, 
mostly  from  the  coastal  or  litoral  areas,  had  voted  yes 
producing  the  tie.  They  included  the  President  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  Isaac  Francioni  from  Santa  Fe, 
perhaps  because  his  province  would  be  among  those  hurt  by  an 
export  crisis.  Loyal  Radicals  yielded  all  the  no  votes.  Once 
again,  there  were  fifty  Radicals  absent  or  not  voting, 
including  the  newly  elected  Juan  Jose*  Frugoni  from  the 
capital,  who  had  been  present  for  the  voice  vote,  but  who 
must  have  ducked  out  for  the  roll  call.  Some  rapid 
parliamentary  maneuvering,  stalling,  and,  presumably,  arm 
twisting  followed  in  preparation  for  the  tie-breaking  vote. 
As  it  turned  out,  three  dissident  Radicals  from  Buenos  Aires 
Province  deserted  the  no  ranks  and  abstained  on  the  second 
vote.  On  the  other  hand,  Francioni  was  somehow  convinced  to 
at  least  not  vote  yes  again  (he  abstained) ,  and  Frugoni  was 
gathered  from  the  corridors  to  come  in  and  cast  a  no  vote. 
Three  other  Radicals  shifted  from  the  abstain  column,  and 
the  party  garnered  a  slim  44  to  43  victory  to  defeat  what 
might  have  been  a  very  embarrassing  series  of  interrogations 
of  administration  officials.  This  time,  the  Radicals  did  it 
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on  their  own,  casting  all  the  no  votes,  but  once  again 
abstention  and  absenteeism  almost  sank  them. 

The  Radicals  were  challenged  again,  for  the  last  time 
during  the  session  on  major  economic  issues,  in  August  and 
just  barely  stemmed  the  tide.  At  issue  were  administration 
agricultural  policies,  or  more  accurately  the  lack  of  them, 
in  dealing  with  the  decline  of  the  export  market.  These 
attacks  appear  broader  than  the  issue  of  the  meat  market, 
and  the  SRA  seemed  to  play  a  larger  role.  A  coalition  of 
Conservatives,  Socialists  and  some  interior  Radicals  was 
calling  the  administration  to  task.  In  two  votes  on  August 
11,  the  Radical  faithful  once  again  faced  a  challenge  on 
which  they  stood  alone  against  all  the  other  parties. 30 

The  first  vote,  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
government's  policy,  passed  by  70  to  50,  with  strong  SRA 
support  on  the  floor,  and  all  50  no  votes  being  cast  by 
Radicals,  mostly  from  urban  and  coastal  areas.  Twenty-six 
Radicals,  from  both  the  coast  and  the  interior,  defected. 
Once  more,  party  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  the  issue  was 
reopened  with  slightly  different  wording,  and  the  Radicals 
rallied  to  defeat  further  investigations  by  a  close  vote  of 
58  to  55.  This  time,  abstentions  from  the  other  side  played 
the  key  role.  Twelve  Radical  dissidents  were  convinced  to 
abstain  or  shift  their  votes — almost  all  of  them  from  the 
capital  and  Buenos  Aires — while  the  Conservatives  and 
Socialists  lost  3  votes  also.  Somehow,  Juan  F.  Cafferata,  a 
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Progressive  from  c5rdoba,  was  convinced  to  shift  to  the 
Radical  side,  but  the  interior  Radicals  held  fast,  as  did 
the  SRA  (although  not  as  completely)  .  The  issue  was  raised 
again  in  September,  and  the  Radicals  narrowly  escaped  again 
on  a  50  to  48  vote.  As  in  August,  almost  all  of  the 
central-area  Radical  votes  were  cast. 

The  Radicals  staved  off  another  attack  late  in  the 
session  when  Justo,  having  altered  his  position  on  export 
taxes  since  1916,  tried  to  repeal  the  tax  on  agricultural 
exports  on  the  grounds  that  it  hurt  farmers  more  than 
ranchers.  31  This  time,  most  of  the  Radicals  and  the  SRA 
voted  together,  although  only  79  members  voted  and  the  SRA 
contingent  was  under  represented  and  not  unified.  The  next 
session,  however,  would  raise  more  severe  issues.  The 
economy  would  undergo  a  true  crisis,  the  SRA  would  gear  up, 
and  the  Radicals  would  find  themselves  aligning  with  other 
groups  to  pass  legislation.  In  addition,  Marcelo  T.  de 
Alvear  would  occupy  the  Casa  Rosada,  and  party  unity  would 
suffer. 

One  of  the  Rural  Society's  first  offensives  was  aimed  at 
the  meat  packing  industry:  a  cartel  of  packing  and  chilling 
companies  which  controlled  the  processing  and  sale  of 
exported  meat.  The  ensuing  battle  between  the  Rural  Society, 
representing  cattle  producers,  and  the  packers,  representing 
the  processing  industry,  has  already  been  analyzed  by  Peter 
Smith, 32  so  it  will  not  be  reexamined  at  length  here. 
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Briefly,  the  Rural  Society  reopened  the  continuing  debate 
over  the  packing  "beef  trust"  and  its  control  of  prices 
going  back  to  1909.33  -phe  fight  pitted  owners  of  the  packing 
industry,  dominated  by  foreign  firms,  against  national 
cattle  growers.  The  Rural  Society  sought  minimum  price 
guarantees  for  exported  beef,  governmental  inspection  and 
supervision,  sale  of  cattle  on  a  live-weight  basis,  and  a 
government-owned  packing  house  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
owned  cartel. 34 

The  1922-23  session  is  the  session  of  the  great  meat 
crisis  during  which  these  issues  were  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Camara.  Exports  had  declined  in  quantity  and  value  at 
a  rapid  pace  after  1919,  and  the  warnings  and  cries  of 
despair  of  the  SRA  could  no  longer  go  unanswered.  Also,  the 
presidency  had  changed  hands.  The  Radicals — and  the  Camara 
as  a  whole — would  have  to  face  demands  far  in  excess  of 
previous  years  and  confront  a  real  economic  problem  without 
the  cohesion  which  had  existed  before.  It  would  be  a 
difficult,  but  in  many  ways  a  productive,  session. 

The  meat  crisis,  and  general  agricultural  difficulties, 
occupied  the  Camara' s  time  to  such  an  extent  that  only  one 
other  economic  issue  appeared.  This  was  the  continuous 
regional  struggle  over  the  tariffs,  especially  those  on 
sugar.  It  occupied  the  CSmara  for  a  brief  period  at  the  end 
of  the  session  (November  1923)  but  the  results  indicated 
regional  and  party  lineups  similar  to  those  seen  before. 
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The  main  issue  focused  on  the  beef  trade.  Finallyr  the 
SRA,  and  the  ranchers,  held  center  stage.  A  series  of 
measures,  which  would  come  to  constitute  the  package  for 
"agricultural  defense , n  occupied  both  the  Senado  and  the 
Ca"mara.  The  main  target  was  the  foreign  owned  processing 
companies.  The  oldest  pieces  of  legislation  concerned  with 
these  issues  were  the  antitrust  bills  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Socialists  as  early  as  1913.  But  no  bills 
had  been  passed,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  efforts  to 
reactivate  them  in  the  1920-21  session  came  to  naught.  With 
shifting  economic  conditions,  a  new  congress  and  a  new 
president,  the  beef  trade  situation  came  to  the  fore. 

On  the  first  of  February  1923,  the  senate  received  a 

letter  from  Alvear  entreating  it  to  open  serious 

consideration  of  antitrust  legislation  and  other  measures 

to  enhance  the  national  economy.  Alvear  noted  that  previous 

proposals  had  not  been  ideal,  and  that  current  versions  of 

the  antitrust  bill  were  far  from  perfect.  But  he  emphasized 

that  some  legislative  response  to  the  current  crisis  was 

necessary. 35  Although  similar  considerations  were  underway 

in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Senate  passed  its  own 

version  of  an  antitrust  law  on  20  March  and  sent  it  to  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  law  appeared  general  in  its 

application,  declaring 

void  any  convention,  practice,  combination,  amalgam 
or  merger  of  capital  tending  to  establish  or 
sustain  monopoly  or  profit  from  it,  in  one  or  more 
phases  of  production,  of  land,  river  or  maritime 
traffic,  in  one  location  or  many,  or  within  the 
national  territory. 36 
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TABLE  27 

PARTY  AND  SRA  VOTES  ON  SELECTED  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

1922-23  SESSION 


NON- 

WINNING 

SRA 

SRA 

ISSUE 

VOTE 

GROUPS 

VOTE 

VOTE 

Order  of  business: 

cattle  crisis 

p 

RAD/CONT 

P 

P 

Control  of  meat  trade 

F 

RAD/con t 

F 

F 

Order  of  business: 

cattle  crisis 

p 

CON/ RAD 

P 

P 

Tariff 

p 

RAD 

F 

P 

Tariff 

p 

RAD/SOC/PROG 

T 

P 

Sugar  tariff 

p 

RAD/SOC/PROG 

T 

P 

Tariff 

p 

RAD/soc/prog 

T 

P 

Tariff 

p 

RAD/SOC/PROG 

P 

P 

CON=Conservatives,  PROG=Progressives,  RAD=Radicals, 
SOC=Socialists,  CONT=Contubernio:  lower  case  indictates  a 
minority  position 

P  =  voted  to  pass  or  resolution  passed 

F  =  voted  to  defeat  or  resolution  defeated 

T  =   vote  split,    no  predominant  position  within  group 
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Alsof  any  manipulations  to  make  false  profits — not  justified 
by  actual  capital  accumulation  or  sales — or  to  destroy  or 
dump  products  in  order  to  sustain  prices,  along  with  a  long 
list  of  other  practices,  were  made  illegal.  Nowhere  in  the 
original  law  were  frigorificos  mentioned,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  the  target.  A  law  to  create  a 
nationally  owned  frigorffico  to  compete  with  the 
foreign-owned  ones  was  being  considered  at  the  same  time.  In 
addition,  the  history  of  the  previous  antitrust  legislation 
clearly   indicates  a   concern  with   foreign   firms. 

The  Chamber  was  also  considering  its  own  versions  of 
legislation,  although  the  main  issues  did  not  come  to  the 
floor  until  April.  Because  of  its  long  history  in  the 
Camara,  it  is  not  surprising  that  antitrust  legislation  was 
the  first  to  be  heatedly  debated,  even  though  it  was  not 
quite  the  first  to  be  introduced.  (The  national  frigorffico 
bill  actually  preceded  the  antitrust  bill.  Laws  were 
numbered  by  chronological  order  of  introduction,  andtThe 
national  frigorffico  bill  was  designated  with  number  11205 
while  the  antitrust  legislation  was  number  11210.)  Three 
speeches,  by  three  deputies  from  different  parties 
reflecting  different  and  opposing  views  of  the  situation, 
make  clear  what  the  real  issue  was.  Mario  M.  Guido,  an 
aristocrat  from  Buenos  Aires  province,  gave  the  Radical 
point  of  view.  His  speech  was  long  and  detailed, 
interspersed  with  five-minute  breaks  and  spreading  over  two 
days,    and  covered  the  main   issue  before   the  Camara. 37 
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Using  statistics  from  U.S.  and  British  sources,  and 
those  provided  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  from  the 
frigorificos  themselves,  Guido  built  a  case  that  the 
Argentine  beef  producer,  although  tied  to  the  British 
market,  was  nevertheless  in  a  very  good  position.  Natural 
market  forces  favored  him  because  he  was  the  world's  best 
producer  of  the  world's  best  beef  product.  What  hurt  him  was 
"artificial  factors. "38  if  the  natural  market  place  were 
allowed  to  function,  he  would  prosper.  But  he  was  in  trouble 
because  the  market  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  The  primary 
reason  for  the  current  "economic  disorder  endured  by  the 
Argentine  rancher"  was  the  fact  that  the  frigorificos  would 
not  give  him  a  fair  price  for  his  product. 39.  And  the 
frigorificos,  of  course,  were  owned  by  foreign,  especially 
U.S.,  firms.  Guido  noted  that  the  government  had  been  tardy 
in  alleviating  this  essential  problem.  Legislation  had  been 
attempted  as  early  as  1913,  but  not  passed.  The  time  to  do 
so  had  come. 4  0 

At  8:25  PM,  noting  Guido 's  fatigue,  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  suggested  a  break  until  the  following  day.  Guido  did 
not  need  the  next  day  to  make  his  point — he  was  greeted  with 
a  standing  ovation  and  prolonged  applause,  and  was 
surrounded  by  congratulatory  deputies.  An  issue  which  could 
cut  across  party  lines  and  solve  the  agrarian  crisis  had 
been  found:  an  attack  on  foreign  dominance  of  the  heart  of 
the  Argentine  economy. 
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Spokesmen  for  the  other  parties,  even  if  they  disagreed 
with  the  specific  law  involved  or  some  aspect  of  it,  echoed 
Guido's  position.  On  12  April,  Luciano  F.  Molinas,  an 
aristocrat  from  Santa  Fe,  spoke  for  the  Progressives  on  a 
different  piece  of  legislation  in  the  agricultural  defense 
package. 41  Molinas  was  addressing  the  minimum  price  law, 
which  called  for  a  minimum  guaranteed  price  on  exported  beef 
products  to  benefit  the  beef  producers.  He  noted  that  it 
alone  would  not  solve  the  problem,  and  pointed  out  many 
problems  with  it,  comparing  it  to  problems  with  coffee  price 
supports  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  shortcomings  of  the  defense 
package  in  general.  Yet,  he  too  pointed  to  the  foreign-owned 
frigorificos  as  the  heart  of  the  problem,  garnering  loud 
applause  and  cries  of  "muy  bien"  from  more  than  just  the 
Progressive  members  of  the  Camara. 

Matias  G.  Sanchez  Sorrondo,  an  aristocrat  from  Buenos 
Aires,  gave  the  Conservative  view  on  minimum  price.  He 
called  it  "fatherly  vanity"  of  the  government  to  seek  to 
intervene  so  directly  into  economic  processes  and  to  pretend 
to  be  able  to  solve  the  problem.  He  also  warned  against 
excessive  and  totalitarian  legislation  which  disregarded 
economic  realities.  But,  in  spite  of  his  opposition  to  the 
bill  in  particular  and  to  the  administration,  Sanchez 
Sorondo  stirred  the  Camara  with  a  tirade  against  the  foreign 
frigorificos,  monopolists,  and  all  who  supported  them.42 
Perhaps  the  feelings  of  the  Camara  were  best  summarized  by  a 
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member  of  the  SRA  from  Cordoba,  Jose  Heriberto  Martinez  of 
the  Progressive  party,  who  said  simply  that  "todos  los 
ganaderos  de   la   repCiblica   nos  apoyan."43 

Judging  by  the  Anales.  he  may  well  have  been  right, 
since  the  whole  year  of  1923  is  devoted  to  coverage  of  the 
issue.  The  prospect  of  being  able  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
ranchers  in  the  name  of  national  defense  proved  irrisistable 
to  most  deputies,  and  resulted  in  the  keystone  economic 
legislation  of  the  period.  As  Smith  and  others  have  pointed 
out,  the  agricultural  defense  package  did  not  work  and  was 
basically  unenforceable,44  but  the  level  of  support  for  the 
measures  is  remarkable.  Few  of  the  numerous  resolutions 
which  led  to  the  final  legislation  came  to  roll-call  votes, 
but  the  procedures  in  the  Camara  suggest  that  roll-calls 
were  unnecessary  and  not  called  for  when  voice  votes  or 
counts  yielded  indisputable  results,  and  when  a  quorum  was 
not  in  doubt.  One  may  assume,  then,  that  most  of  the 
resolutions  carried  large  margins  of  support  in 
well-attended  sessions. 

Of  the  three  roll  calls  available  for  these  issues  in 
the  1922-23  session  (see  Table  27),  two  are  orders  of 
business  to  call  legislation  to  the  floor.  They  both  pass 
easily  with  widespread  support  from  all  parties.  No 
identifiable  blocs  oppose  them.  The  one  defeated  motion,  on 
an  early  version  of  bill  11226  on  regulation  of  the  meat 
trade,    was  a   result  mostly  of    Radical    opposition,    but  with   a 
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large  minority  of  the  other  parties  opposing  it  too.  The 
party  cohesion  and  polarity  of  the  earlier  sessions  do  not 
seem  present  in  these  votes.  The  agricultural  crisis  and  the 
resulting  legislative  package  seemed  to  unite  the  CSmara. 

The  final  agricultural  defense  package  consisted  of  five 
measures,  sanctioned  in  their  complete  and  final  form 
between  19  July  and  28  September  1923.  The  package  as  a 
whole  was  rather  sweeping  and  remarkable  in  scope,  but  one 
which  dealt  with  a  critical  portion  of  Argentina's  export 
economy.  It  was  one  which  the  SRA  welcomed  as  recompense  for 
all  the  hard  work  of  its  president  and  its  committees  for 
defense,  of  the  newspapers  La  Raz6"np  La  Nacion.  and  La. 
Argentina .  and,  in  effect,  the  whole  nation. 45  The  victory 
over  the  economic  crisis  seemed  achieved. 

Part  one  of  the  victory  was  the  creation  of  a  nationally 
owned  frigorifico  to  be  constructed  and  operated  in  the 
federal  capital.  Law  11205  of  19  July  authorized  10  million 
pesos  for  the  construction  of  the  plant  to  compete  with 
foreign  interests,  thus  assuring  an  Argentine  presence  in 
the  industry  and  hopefully  guaranteeing  fairer  prices. 46 
This  was  followed  by  law  11210,  the  antitrust  law,  making 
all  monopolistic  practices  in  any  industry  illegal.  A  more 
omnibus  peice  of  legislation,  law  11226  for  control  of  the 
meat  industry,  was  passed  on  28  September.  Sometimes 
repeating  sanctions  of  the  antitrust  bill,  law  11226  put 
almost  all  aspects  of  meat  trade  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Ministry  of  Agriculture,  including  packers,  butchers, 
marketers  and  shippers.  It  specifically  forbade  unfair 
weighing  and  pricing  practices,  set  standards  of  hygiene, 
allowed  the  Ministry  to  set  tariffs,  and  generally  allowed 
the  government  to  intervene  in  the  industry  at  almost  any 
stage  to  control  unfair  practices.  Article  I  of  the  law 
exempted  establishments  which  handled  less  than  30  head  of 
cattle  a  day,  thus  allowing  small,  mostly  Argentine  concerns 
to  continue  without  restrictions,  and  aiming  primarily  at 
the  larger,  mostly  foreign-owned,  firms. 

Two  other,  more  specific  laws  were  recorded  on  September 
28.  One,  law  11227,  empowered  the  executive  to  set  the 
minimum  price  to  be  paid  to  producers  by  frigorificos  for 
beef  destined  for  export.  The  price,  of  course,  was  to 
reflect  real  world  market  conditions  to  prevent  collusion 
among  packers.  The  law  also  allowed  the  executive  to  set  a 
maximum  price  to  consumers  for  internally  consumed  beef, 
once  again  to  prevent  collusion  among  packers  and  marketers. 

The  last  law  in  the  package,  and  one  for  which  the  SRA 
had  fought  particularly,  required  that  beef  now  be  priced  by 
live  weight,  rather  than  by  head.  This  would  undercut  the 
price  fixing  power  exercised  by  the  packers,  or  at  least 
make  it  more  difficult  and  visible.  The  nation  was  divided 
into  two  zones  for  the  implementation  of  the  bill.  The  zone 
in  which  most  of  the  centers  of  consumption  and  exportation 
were  concentrated — Buenos  Aires  and  environs — was  to  be 
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subject  to  the  new  law  within  180  days  of  its  promulgation. 
This  meant  that  the  principal  foreign  meat  packers  were  to 
be  subject  to  the  law  within  a  specific  time  period.  They 
would  be  required  to  install  scales  at  their  own  cost  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Office  of  Weights  and 
Measures  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  All  the  rest  of 
Argentina,  where  local  meat  packing  and  butchering  firms 
operated,  would  be  subject  to  the  law  only  when  the 
administration  determined,  at  its  pleasure.  That  the  target 
was  the  foreign-owned  packing  plants  is  obvious. 

The  laws  passed  to  deal  with  the  crisis  reflect  the 
current  conception  of  the  problem.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
ease  Argentine  dependence  on  specific  markets  or  on  specific 
products.  They  did  not  attempt  to  reallocate  resources, 
create  or  define  any  overall  economic  policy,  or  delineate 
any  major  objectives.  None  of  these  goals  seemed  to  be 
important  either  to  the  Camara  or  to  the  SRA. 

Instead,  the  laws  did  do  one  thing:  they  attacked  the 
power  of  foreign  interests  in  the  Argentine  economy,  namely, 
the  packing  houses.  That  there  was  a  crisis  in  agriculture 
was  acknowledged.  That  it  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  world  situations  or  market  imbalances  was  acknowledged, 
but  solutions  to  those  problems  were  not  approached.  The 
thrust  of  all  the  laws  was  to  preserve,  or  recreate,  an 
advantageous  position  for  Argentine  producers  of  cattle 
products  within  established,  or  hopefully  expanding, 
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markets.  The  method  to  accomplish  this  was  to  alter  the  way 
the  producer  and  the  intermediate  processor  did  business 
rather  than  altering  the  business,  the  market,  or  the 
Argentine  industrial  base. 

This  was  not  an  approach  limited  to  any  one  group.  It 
was  shared  by  the  SRA  and  everyone  else.  It  was  not  an 
organic  Radical  policy,  because  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  one.  (Nor  was  there  a  united  organic  Radical  party,  as 
we  have  seen.)  It  was  something  that  appealed  on  the  basis 
of  nationalism  to  all  groups.  At  its  essence,  the  program 
was  a  nationalistic  one,  not  an  economic  one.  The  antitrust 
bill,  the  favorite  of  the  Socialists,  and  therefore  long 
opposed  by  the  Radicals,  became  an  anti-foreign-trust  bill 
once  the  Radicals  agreed  to  it.  The  national  frigorffico  law 
was  not  an  economic  reform,  but  a  nationalistic  attempt  to 
get  the  state  involved  in  ownership  to  compete  with  foreign 
interests.  The  live  weight  law  was  a  way  to  attack  foreign 
buyers  who  were  unfairly  offering  below-market  prices  to 
Argentine  producers.  The  controls  in  the  legislation  on  the 
meat  trade  were  aimed  at  the  foreign  packers  not  Argentine 
producers.  And  the  minimum  price  law  was  aimed  at  preventing 
the  packers  from  using  the  world  market  unfairly  to 
manipulate  the  Argentine  market. 

No  one  was  looking  to  alter  the  world  market,  or  the 
methods  of  production  (except  incrementally  with  new 
technology  for  the  benefit  and  profit  of  the  individual 
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producer — as  seen  in  Anales  columns  on  techniques) .  And  no 
one  suggested  ousting  the  foreign  packers  altogether.  They 
could  stay  and  the  market  could  remain  the  same,  just  as 
long  as  Argentina  got  its  fair  share. 

Perhaps  the  agricultural  defense  package  could  have 
produced  the  beef  producer's  Utopia  that  was  dreamed  of.  But 
problems  with  its  implementation  became  obvious  very  early. 
Almost  the  entire  issue  of  the  finales  for  15  January  1924 
(Volume  58,  number  2)  was  devoted  to  problems  with 
enforcement  of  the  minimum  price  law.  The  frigorificos  were 
not  taking  the  attack  lying  down.  When  implementation  of  the 
law  was  threatened,  they  simply  quit  placing  new  orders  for 
beef,  although  old  orders  were  still  being  filled.  President 
Alvear,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  required,  but  only 
empowered,  to  enforce  the  minimum  price  provision,  withdrew 
it  only  three  weeks  after  it  was  implemented. 4"7  The  law  had 
stipulated  that  a  healthy  market  would  alleviate  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  price  provisions;  hopefully  the 
market  would  improve. 

The  meat  market  control  law  proved  ineffective,  too.  Its 
sweeping  provisions  proved  difficult  to  interpret  and 
enforce.  The  executive  produced  an  implementation  decree  in 
April  of  1924,  outlining  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
process48  an(j  indicating  the  complications  which  would 
eventually  make  the  law  unenforceable. 
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Even  in  the  seemingly  clear-cut  live  weight  law, 
problems  proved  insurmountable.  The  SRA  noted,  belatedly, 
that  the  real  issue  for  ranchers  had  not  been  addressed: 
where  the  cattle  would  be  weighed.  Cattle  weighed  on  the 
estancias  before  shipment  would  always  be  heavier  and  fatter 
then  when  they  arrived,  either  by  train  or  after  being 
driven,  at  the  frigorfficos  or  at  Liniers.  But  the  law  made 
no  provision  for  where  the  cattle  had  to  be  weighed.  This, 
lamented  the  SRA,  was  a  critical  fault. 49  By  September,  the 
issue  was  still  not  settled.  The  ranchers  wanted  scales  at 
the  railheads  or  at  rural  municipal  centers  and  wanted  the 
buyers  to  pay  for  them,  but  this  was  not  happening. 50  The 
dispute  over  location  and  payment  continued  and  apparently 
never  was  completely  resolved.  In  effect,  the  Diputados1  and 
SRA's  efforts  came  to  nought.  As  Professor  Smith  has 
succinctly  pointed  out,  "Efforts  to  regulate  the  cattle  and 
meat  market  thus  ended  in  practical  failure. "51 

While  problems  with  implementation  of  the  agricultural 
defense  legislation  dragged  on,  the  Diputados,  seemingly 
satisfied  that  they  had  done  their  job  for  protection  of  the 
beef  industry,  turned  to  other  matters.  Not  one  economic 
issue  came  to  a  roll-call  vote  in  the  1924-25  session.  The 
SRA,  at  least  as  its  position  was  expressed  in  the  Anales, 
felt  the  crisis  to  be  ongoing.  In  February,  the  SRA 
proclaimed  that  the  export  picture  was  a  national  disaster52 
but  its  members  and  supporters  failed  to  bring  any  issues  to 
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the  floor  of  the  Camara.  Eventuallyr  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
previous  chapter,  the  SRA  would  turn  to  other  tactics  and 
forums  for   relief. 

For  their  part,  the  Radicals  in  the  CSmara  were  having 
problems  too.  The  Yrigoyen-Alvear  battle  over  party  control 
in  1922-23  had  erupted  into  a  bitter  ideological  struggle 
resulting  in  the  well-known  "personal ista-antipersonalista" 
rupture  in  the  party.  This  had  dire  results  for  party  unity 
for  the  rest  of  Alvear's  administration.  The  official  branch 
of  antiper sonal ism ,  the  UCRAP  (UniSn  Civica  Radical 
Antipersonalista)  listed  only  three  members  in  the  1924-25 
session,  Cipriano  Marco  and  Herminio  Quiros  from  Entre  Ribs 
and  Miguel  Sussini  from  Corrientes.  But  other  Radical 
splinter  groups  were  larger.  Santa  Fe,  with  the  oldest 
Radical  delegation,  and  Santiago  del  Estero  had  a  total  of 
10  Radical  deputies  who  constituted  the  UCR  Unificada  and 
who  declined  participation  with  the  UCR. 53  jn  addition,  a 
strange  alliance  in  San  Juan  of  an  ex-UCR  member,  Belisario 
Albarracan  and  an  ex-Conservative,  Jose  A.  Correa,  produced 
the   UCR   Bloquista. 

A  classic  example  of  factionalism  based  on  regional 
affiliation  came  from  Mendoza.  Starting  in  the  1924  session, 
all  the  Radical  deputies  from  Mendoza  formed  an  independent 
faction  under  the  control  of  the  local  caudillo  and  ex- 
friend  of  Yrigoyen,  Jos£  Nestor  Lencinas.54  (gv  1926,  the 
Lencinistas   in  the  Camara   included  two  of   the  old  man's   sons 
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and  constituted  an  independent  voting  bloc  of  four  members 
beyond  the  control  of  the  mainstream  UCR.)  In  total,  some  20 
deputies  were  members  of  dissident  Radical  groups  compared 
to  75  listed  as  members  of  the  UCR  in  1924.  Thus  although 
the  Radicals  as  a  group  continued  to  enjoy  large  majorities 
in  the  Chamber,  the  group  was  becoming  more  fragmented,  and 
the  ability  of  the  Radicals  to  unilaterally  control  the 
chamber  was  once  again  threatened. 

The  situation  worsened  in  the  1926-27  chamber.  The 
Unificada  faction  picked  up  six  more  seats  in  off-year 
elections,  although  their  strength  remained  in  Santa  Fe  and 
Entre  Rios  only.  The  UCRAP  remained  intact,  no  one  having  to 
stand  for  reelection  until  1928,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Bloquistas  and  Lencinistas.  For  the  first  time,  the  UCR  del 
Pueblo  (UCRP) ,  which  would  become  a  mainstream  group  much 
later,  appears  with  the  election  of  Manuel  A.  Bermudez  from 
Corrientes.  Bermudez  was  enjoying  a  rejuvenated  career:  he 
had  been  a  Conservative  deputy  from  1918-22.  The  1926-27 
session  saw  the  UCR  at  its  weakest  since  the  beginning  of 
Yrigoyen's  first  term.  Sixty-seven  UCR  members  were  faced 
with  26  Radical  dissidents. 

This  sometimes  made  the  passage  of  administration 
programs  difficult.  The  dominant  issue,  at  least  in  terms  of 
roll-call  votes,  of  the  last  two  Radical  era  sessions  was 
the  nationalization  of  petroleum.  The  issue  itself  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  particular  concern  to  the  SRA,  but  it 
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did  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Camara.55  The 
tortuous  debates  and  votes  over  the  issue  began  in  January 
of  1927.  The  most  serious  discussions  came  up  in  September 
of  that  year,  and  were  reopened  in  September  of  1928  in  the 
next  session.  Table  28  summarizes  the  course  of  the  struggle 
over  the  bills  on  petroleum.  During  the  1926-27  session,  the 
Radicals  could  carry  only  two  procedural  votes:  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  and  to  declare  a  quorum.  All  other  votes 
were  carried  only  with   the  aid  of   non-Radical   groups. 

Factionalism  was  drastically  reduced  in  the  Camara  with 
the  1928  election  which  brought  Yrigoyen  back  to  the  Casa 
Rosada.  Yrigoyen's  coattails  allowed  the  UCR  to  expand  from 
67  to  96  seats  in  the  1928  elections.  The  UCR  Unificada 
still  remained  a  threatening  bloc  but  was  now  reduced  to  11 
seats.  The  UCR  Bloquista's  two  seats  in  San  Juan  were  not  up 
in  1928,  nor  was  Bermudez's  UCRP  seat  from  Corrientes.  But 
the  Lencinistas1  hold  on  Mendoza  collapsed.  Francisco  J. 
Trianes,  a  newcomer,  was  elected  in  1928  on  the  Lencinista 
ticket,  but  all  the  other  seats  went  to  the  UCR. 
Proportionally,  the  UCRAP  suffered  the  most.  Cipriano  Marco 
was  ousted  by  Manuel  C.  Caceres,  but  the  seat  ramained  in 
the  hands  of  the  UCRAP.  However,  Sussini  lost  his  seat  to 
the  UCR,  and  Quiros  defected  to  the  conservative  Frente 
Unico.  In  total,  the  dissidents  dropped  to  only  16  seats, 
dominated  by  the  Santa  Fe  Unificada  coalition.  The  96  UCR 
votes    proved    capable    of    carrying    economic    issues 
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TABLE    2  8 

PARTY   AND   SRA   VOTES    ON    SELECTED    ECONOMIC    ISSUES 

1926-27    AND   1928-29    SESSIONS 


ISSUE. 


JffiTiL 


WINNING 
GROUPS 


NON- 
SRA    SRA 
VOTE   VOTE 


Cattle  industry: 

interpellation  P  CONT/rad  P  T 
Petroleum  bill: 

consideration  P  RAD  F  P 
Petroleum  issue: 

consideration  P  CONT/rad  P  T 

Petroleum:  quorum  P  RAD  F  P 

Petroleum:  nationalization  P  RAD/SOC/PROG  P  P 

Petroleum:  nationalization  F  CONT/rad  F  T 

Petroleum:  nationalization  P  RAD/SOC/PROG  P  P 

Petroleum:  nationalization  P  RAD/SOC/PROG  F  P 


ISSUE 


VOTE 


WINNING 
GROUPS 


NON- 
SRA        SRA 
VOTE     VOTE 


Petroleum:    nationalization  P  RAD 

Petroleum:  nationalization  P  RAD 
Agricultural    crisis: 

interpellation  F  RAD 
Agricultural    crisis: 

interpellation  F  RAD 


CON=Conservatives,    PROG=Progressives,    RAD=Radicalsf 
SOC=Socialistsf    CONT=Contubernio:    lower   case   indictates  a 
minority  position 

P  =   voted   to  pass  or    resolution  passed 

F   =  voted   to   defeat  or   resolution  defeated 

T  =   vote   split,    no  predominant  position  within  group 
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independently    without    the    aid    of     the    other    factions,     as 
indicated  by   the  two  petroleum  votes  listed   in  Table   28. 

Some  agropecuarian  issues  reappear  in  the  last  two 
Radical  sessions.  The  SRA,  in  an  effort  to  call  the 
administration  to  task,  forced  its  officials  to  answer  an 
interpellation  in  the  1916-17  session,  apparently  with  few 
satisfactory  results.  The  vote  succeeded  because  of  the 
weakened  Radical  position  noted  above.  In  the  1928-29 
session,  however,  the  strengthened  Radicals  were  able  to 
prevent  two  similar  attempts.  In  any  case,  the  SRA  had,  as 
noted  earlier,  shifted  its  efforts  away  from  the  cSmara  to 
more  direct  action. 
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to  the  UCR. 

S^Miguel  Angel  Scenna,  "El  radical ismo:  noventa  anos  de 
historia,"  Todo  es  Historia.  170  (July,  1981),  24. 

55For  debates  and  votes  on  the  petroleum  issue,  see 
Eiaxio.,  1927:  3  (July  27,  1927),  63-66;  (July  28,  1927), 
209-19;  4  (September  7,  1927),  424-58;  (September  8,  1927), 
477-79;  1928:  4  (September  17,  1928),  356-98;  5  (September 
28,  1928)  ,  618-33. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 
CONCLUSION 


Yrigoyen's  last  term  proved  short  and  disastrous  for  the 
Radical  party.  Even  though  the  party  demonstrated  strong 
unity  in  the  Camara  de  Diputados  after  1928,  political  and 
economic  difficulties  overrode  party  power.  While  the  crisis 
of  1930  certainly  was  severe,  and,  of  course,  ended  Radical 
rule,  the  economic  aspects  of  the  crisis  had  been  evident 
for  a  considerable  period.  It  seems  unwarranted  to  overstate 
the  problems  of  the  last  years;  the  earlier  years  of  Radical 
rule  were  problematical  as  well. 

As  suggested  in  the  introduction,  there  has  been  at 
times  a  consensus  that  the  Radical  period  was  one  of  general 
economic  well-being,  coupled  with  political  and  social 
reform.  The  evidence  seems  to  suggest,  however,  that  while 
it  was  a  period  of  economic  growth,  this  growth  was  not 
smooth  or  without  crisis.  Especially  in  the  important  rural 
sector,  the  SRA  noted,  and  the  data  from  Chapters  Four  and 
Five  confirm,  a  series  of  crises  and  structural  problems 
throughout  the  period.  Certainly  the  SRA  was  alert  and 
proposed  solutions,  although  they  were  limited  in  scope.  The 
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Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  much  less  concerned  and 
less  consistent,  and  more  content  with  maintaining  the 
status  quo. 

While  the  SRA  could  demonstrate  some  constancy  of 
purpose,  in  spite  of  the  producer-fattener  rift  and  other 
minor  divisions,  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  Radical 
party.  In  fact,  especially  by  Alvear's  term,  it  seems  clear 
that  there  was  no  single  united  Radical  party,  much  less  a 
single  unified  Radical  economic  policy.  While  there  was 
unity  on  some  issues  on  the  national  level,  or  at  least 
temporary  coalitions  for  specific  purposes,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  Radicals  to  formulate  consistent  economic 
policy — even  when  dealing  with  critical  issues  involving  the 
rural    sector. 

Indeed,  no  one  party  could  carry  a  long-term  economic 
program,  because  of  regionalism,  personal  political 
ambitions,  and  chronic  absenteeism.  These  factors  seemed 
paramount  in  determining  the  outcome  of  struggles  over 
economic  matters,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  6,  in  spite  of 
evidence  from  other  studies  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
party   affiliation  within   the  C&mara. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  united  stance  within  the  SRA  on 
economic  issues  was  not  always  apparent  either.  The  voting 
record  of  members  of  the  SRA  in  the  cSmara  is  not  wholly 
consistent.  Indeed,  at  times  it  becomes  difficult  to  tell  if 
the  Society   itself   understood  what   it  wanted.    Perhaps   it  was 
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beyond  the  capabilities  of  any  one  interest  group  such  as 
the  SRA,  even  when  united,  to  deal  with  the  economic 
problems  facing  the  country,  at  least  those  involving  the 
beef  trade.  Nevertheless,  with  all  its  efforts,  and  with  its 
reputation  for  power,  it  is  puzzling  that  the  SRA  did  not 
meet  with  more  success  within  the  Ccimara.  With  the  exception 
of  the  agricultural  defense  package,  which  every  group 
seemed  to  support,  the  SRA  failed  to  influence  legislative 
policy  to  any  great  extent.  Some  authors  suggest  that  at 
times  the  SRA  really  did  get  what  it  wanted,  even  if  not 
through  legislative  channels:  for  example,  the  D'Abernon 
pact.  (Peter  Smith  promotes  this  view  in  Chapter  5  on  the 
meat  war  in  Politics  and  Beef.)  Others,  such  as  David  Rock, 
are  not  so  sure  that  the  Rural  Society  actually  was  able  to 
influence  events.  (See  Appendix  3  in  his  Politics  in 

But  more  important  seems  to  be  an  attitude,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  Rural  Society,  that  economic  prosperity 
depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  established  trade  patterns, 
especially  with  Britain.  Hence  the  policy  of  "compra  a  quien 
nos  compra."  If  there  is  a  note  of  consistency  in  the 
Society's  pronouncements  as  found  in  the  Anales  in  the 
1920's,  that  might  be  it.  Hence  Dr.  Page's'  optimistic  and 
bullish  speech  of  1925  should  be  viewed  as  a  declaration  of 
aspirations  for  Argentina,  rather  than  a  description  of 
actual  realities.  The  SRA  always  contemplated  breaking  into 
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new  markets,  but  realized  the  impossibility  of  doing  so. 
Even  after  the  crisis  of  the  mid  1920  's,  the  SRA  did  not 
propose  radical  alteration  of  the  export  market.  By  1927, 
the  policy  of  bilateralism  had  become  the  watchword  of  the 
SRA,  expressing  the  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  and 
desirable  to  tie  Argentina  even  closer  to  the  British 
market.  The  policy  sought  security  and  stability  of  that 
market,  which  made  at  least  short-term  sense,  but  it  also 
created  an  explicit  interdependent  situation  in  which 
Argentina  was  obviously  the  most  dependent — witness  the 
British  ability  and  willingness  to  foster  commonwealth  ties 
at  the  expense  of  Argentina.  Thus,  even  the  SRA,  with  the 
best  information  and  most  concerted  interest,  opted  for  a 
quasi-dependent  economic  structure.  In  general,  many  in  the 
SRA  seemed  to  feel  that  Argentina  was  caught  in  a  much  too 
pleasant  and  long-running  exchange  relationship  with  Britain 
to  even  try  to  break  out  of  traditional  economic  practices 
when  bad  times  came. 

Analysis  of  voting  patterns  in  the  Camara  confirms  the 
existence  of  limitations  on  the  part  of  the  SRA  in  its 
attempts  to  affect  the  economic  policy  of  the  Radical 
administrations.  Most  SRA  members  in  the  Camara  apparently 
did  not  perceive  any  alternative  to  merely  seeking 
adjustments  in  the  export  situation,  dominated  by  Britain, 
which  already  existed.  There  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  any 
kind  of  industrialization  program  on  the  part  of  the  SRA  or 
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the  Radical  administrations — unless  one  counts  the  entry  of 
the  state  into  the  petroleum  and  frigorffico  businesses.  The 
former  seems  more  a  question  of  protecting  a  natural 
resource  against  foreign  hegemony  than  developmental  ism.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  national  frigorffico  plan.  It  was 
not  suggested  as  a  means  to  develop  the  frigorffico  industry 
— which  did  not  need  expansion — but  rather  as  a  measure  to 
control  foreign-owned  industries  and  insure  fair  competition 
within  the  established  export  market  for  beef.  The  five  laws 
which  were  passed  in  the  1922-23  session  as  the  agricultural 
defense  package,  along  with  occasional  adjustments  of  the 
tariff  structure,  constitute  the  only  active  economic 
program  pursued  by  the  SRA  in  the  Radical  years.  Once  the 
meat  crisis  of  1922-23  was  "over"  the  SRA  certainly  kept 
track  of  the  situation  and  raised  several  alarms,  but  was 
unable  to  affect  another  legislative  program,  even  when  it 
became  obvious  that  the  defense  package  was  failing. 

In  general,  then,  it  appears  that  even  in  periods  of 
economic  crisis,  the  SRA  sought  the  maintenance  of 
traditional  programs,  based  on  established  products.  Even 
when  Argentina  suffered  under  this  arrangement  during  years 
of  falling  prices,  no  alternatives  were  offered  by  the 
Radicals  either.  When  it  was  in  their  interest  to  do  so, 
especially  when  it  could  be  interpreted  as  a  nationalist 
policy,  the  Radicals  in  the  Camara  followed  the  same 
program. 


APPENDIX    I 

VARIABLE    LIST   AND   DATA    INPUTS 

FOR    ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS    CONDUCTED    IN    CHAPTER   FOUR 


The  economic  analysis  conducted  in  Chapter  Four  required 
the  construction  of  a  data  set  consisting  of  24  variables 
with  data  entries  for  each  of  the  17  years  from  1910  to 
1927.  Data  were  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources  from  both 
Argentina  and  the  United  States,  although  one  source  in 
particular,  the  Anuario  de  la  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina: 
estadisticas  econ6micas  y  agrarias  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  RaGl  Prebisch  for  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina 
in  1928,  was  used  as  the  sole  source  for  15  of  the 
variables.  Aside  from  its  convenience  and  comprehensive 
format,  the  Anuar  io  appears  to  be  as  accurately  and 
carefully  compiled  as  any  source  available.  Many  of  its 
statistics  are  verified  by  other  sources,  such  as  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America's  Economic 
Survey  of  Latin  America,  1949  and  Carlos  F.  Diaz  Alejandro's 
Essays  on  th_s.  Economic  History  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
(Yale  Univeristy  Press:  1970)  ,  and  contemporary  documents 
from   the  United  States   Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
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Commerce.  Some  of  the  latter  documents  are  used  as  sources 
for  others  of  the  variables. 

While  the  data  for  most  of  the  variables  were  entered  in 
"raw"  form — in  actual  monetary  units  or  weights,  for  example 
--some  variables  were  constructed  from  indices.  The 
variables  FORTRA  (annual  total  foreign  trade),  AGPRI 
(average  annual  agricultural  price  levels)  and  BEEFVAL 
(annual  value  of  Argentine  beef  production)  have  data 
entries  which  are  indexed  figures.  In  each  case,  the  index 
is  based  on  a  mean  value  for  the  actual  raw  data  from 
1910-1914.  For  the  first  two  variables,  the  indexed  value 
was  taken  directly  from  the  Anuario.  The  third  variable, 
BEEFVAL,  is  a  construct  by  the  author  and  is  explained  in 
Table  A6  of  this  appendix.  The  advantage  of  indices  is,  of 
course,  that  they  compensate  for  some  of  the  influences  of 
shifts  in  the  value  of  currency  during  the  period  being 
examined. 

Certain  of  the  data  entries  for  three  of  the  variables 
required  construction  of  estimates.  The  value  for  total 
slaughter  (TOTSLA)  for  all  years  up  to  1927  consisted  of  a 
sum  of  the  number  of  head  slaughtered  in  the  frigorificos 
and  smaller  butchering  establishments,  the  Liniers  market, 
and  combined  municipal  markets.  For  1927,  the  value  for  the 
municipal  markets  was  not  available.  Therefore,  an  estimate 
for  this  value  was  constructed  based  on  the  fact  that  those 
markets  averaged  33.26%  of  the  total  for  1920-1926.  Hence 
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the  figure  given  in  the  Anuario  of  4,650,000  for  the  other 
markets  is  taken  as  66.74%  of  the  true  total  and  the  total 
for  1927  was  estimated  to  be  6,967,000  head  slaughtered 
(entered  in  the  data  set  as  7.0  million).  Similarly,  the 
number  of  head  of  novillos  slaughtered  (NOVSLA)  in  1927 
given  in  the  Anuario  also  excluded  those  from  the  municipal 
markets.  In  the  same  fashion  as  for  TOTSLA,  the  true  value 
for  NOVSLA  in  1927  was  calculated  to  be  3,818,021  head  and 
the  figure  3.8  was  entered  in  the  data  set  for  1927. 

The  figures  for  the  total  number  of  head  of  cattle 
extant  in  Argentina  from  1910-1927  (HERD)  had  to  be 
interpolated  from  available  census  and  herdbook  data.  Cattle 
censuses  were  conducted  in  1895,  1908,  1914,  1922  and  1930, 
and  the  figures  for  these  censuses  were  obtained  from  the 
United  Sates  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1409, 
Agricultural  Survey  of  South  America  (Washington,  DC:  June, 
1926),  p.  31.  Simple  straight  line  interpolations  were 
constructed  for  the  years  between  censuses  and  entered  as 
data  points  for  each  year  in  millions  of  head.  This  has  the 
effect  of  flattening  the  distribution  curve  of  the  number  of 
head,  giving  the  probably  false  impression  of  steady  growth 
or  decline  in  the  number  of  cattle  over  the  years  between 
censuses.  But  the  construction  of  estimates  was  necessary  in 
order  to  give  the  variable  sufficient  data  points  to  be 
employed  in  the  analysis. 
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The  remainder  of  this  appendix  consists  of  a  set  of 
tables  indicating  the  data  input  for  the  computer  analysis 
of  each  variable.  Discussion  of  the  specific  techniques 
employed  in  the  analysis  is  covered  in  Appendix  II. 
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TABLE  Al 


VARIABLE  NAME:  FORTRA 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  indexed  value  of  total 
Argentine  foreign  trade 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  mean  of  1910-1914  value  =  100 


DATA    INPUT 

1910 

91.4 

1911 

88.8 

1912 

112.8 

1913 

120.7 

1914 

86.3 

1915 

115.5 

1916 

111.1 

1917 

110.6 

1918 

154.8 

1919 

200.5 

1920 

235.3 

1921 

168.9 

1922 

162.4 

1923 

195.0 

1924 

218.8 

1925 

207.4 

1926 

192.0 

1927 

221.9 

Source:  AnuarJQr  8-9,  15, 
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VARIABLE  NAME:  AGVALEX 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  value  of  total  Argentine 
agricultural  exports  (excluding  pastoral  products) 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  millions  of  pesos  oro 


YEAR 

DATA    INPUT 

1910 

185.5 

1911 

128.9 

1912 

263.6 

1913 

287.0 

1914 

168.0 

1915 

2  93.8 

1916 

227.8 

1917 

124.2 

1918 

238.3 

1919 

401.9 

1920 

642.6 

1921 

368.1 

1922 

390.5 

1923 

396.1 

1924 

543.5 

1925 

415.6 

1926 

380.3 

1927 

580.7 

Source:  Anuario.  125 
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TABLE  A3 


VARIABLE  NAME:  AG PR I 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  indexed  average  combined  price 
of  Argentine  agropecuarian  production 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  mean  of  1910-1914  =  1000 


LNP.DJE 


1910 

1019 

1911 

984 

1912 

993 

1913 

987 

1914 

1015 

1915 

1154 

1916 

1101 

1917 

1837 

1918 

1360 

1919 

1483 

1920 

2133 

1921 

1721 

1922 

1484 

1923 

1512 

1924 

1626 

1925 

1738 

1926 

1422 

1927 

1314 

Anuario,  46 
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TABLE  A4 


VARIABLE  NAME:  LINIERS 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  average  price  of  novillos  at 
Liniers  market 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  pesos  per  head 


DATA    INPUT 

1910 

113.0 

1911 

112.9 

1912 

116.6 

1913 

115.0 

1914 

161.5 

1915 

166.0 

1916 

178.6 

1917 

160.2 

1918 

182.0 

1919 

213.2 

1920 

207.8 

1921 

158.6 

1922 

107.4 

1923 

108.2 

1924 

128.4 

1925 

156.2 

1926 

143.1 

1927 

139.5 

Source: 


i£,  254,  259,  261,  262 
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TABLE  A5 


VARIABLE  NAME:  BEEFVAL 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  indexed  value  of  Argentine 
beef  production 

VARIABLE  UNIT:    mean  value   1910-1914   =   100 


YEAR 

DATA  INPUT 

1910 

66 

1911 

88 

1912 

101 

1913 

116 

1914 

129 

1915 

137 

1916 

165 

1917 

171 

1918 

230 

1919 

211 

1920 

168 

1921 

125 

1922 

112 

1923 

152 

1924 

249 

1925 

263 

1926 

222 

1927 

227 

Source:    Table  A6 


TABLE  A6 
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YEAR 


INDEXED   VALUE   OF    BEEF    PRODUCTION 
1908-1917 
VOLUMES PRICEb V^LU£C 


1908 

61.6 

76.2 

47 

1909 

69.8 

79.0 

55 

1910 

81.0 

81.9 

66 

1911 

108.4 

80.8 

88 

1912 

109.8 

92.3 

101 

1913 

97.9 

118.1 

116 

1914 

102.8 

125.8 

129 

1915 

102.8 

133.6 

137 

1916 

114.2 

144.1 

165 

1917 

128.4 

133.3 

171 

1918 

156.0 

147.4 

230 

1919 

120.0 

175.7 

211 

1920 

98.1 

171.4 

168 

1921 

100.7 

124.5 

125 

1922 

145.3 

77.0 

112 

1923 

197.4 

77.2 

152 

1924 

224.5 

111.1 

249 

1925 

216.6 

121.3 

263 

1926 

202.1 

109.9 

222 

1927 

190<3 

119.6 

227 

Source;    Sociedad  Rural   Argentina,    Anuario.    40,    46. 

Notes:    a        Indexed    number    of    head    slaughtered;     index:    mean 
of   1910-1914   =  100. 
D        Indexed    price    levels    for    beef;     index:     mean    of 

1910-1914   =   100 
c        Value   =   Volume  X   Price 

100 
d       Author's  estimate. 
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TABLE   A7 

VARIABLE    NAME:    GDP 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:    annual    Gross  Domestic   Product 

VARIABLE  UNIT:   millions  of   1935-39   pesos 


YEAR 

DATA  INPUT 

1910 

4196 

1911 

4265 

1912 

4802 

1913 

4875 

1914 

4528 

1915 

4668 

1916 

4549 

1917 

4213 

1918 

4953 

1919 

5120 

1920 

5424 

1921 

5534 

1922 

5912 

1923 

6431 

1924 

6964 

1925 

6938 

1926 

7337 

1927 

7761 

Source:    Randall,    2-3. 
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TABLE  A8 

VARIABLE  NAME:  GOVRECPT 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  total  government  income 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  millions  of  pesos 


YEAR 

DATA    INPUT 

1910 

302.5 

1911 

310.5 

1912 

336.4 

1913 

349.3 

1914 

250.1 

1915 

230.3 

1916 

232.6 

1917 

228.2 

1918 

297.6 

1919 

368.4 

1920 

481.5 

1921 

421.1 

1922 

426.1 

1923 

524.1 

1924 

574.9 

1925 

640.3 

1926 

616.5 

1927 

655.4 

Source:  Argentine  Republic,  Congreso,  Camara  de  Diputados, 
Diario  de  Sesiones.  1928,  V,  454. 
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TABLE  A9 

VARIABLE  NAME:  IMPRECPT 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  government  import  receipts. 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  millions  of  pesos 


YEAR 

DATA    INPUT 

1910 

173.0 

1911 

177.0 

1912 

188.4 

1913 

199.2 

1914 

118.4 

1915 

94.9 

1916 

104.9 

1917 

96.7 

1918 

88.5 

1919 

111.3 

1920 

160.3 

1921 

160.5 

1922 

183.1 

1923 

242.5 

1924 

256.4 

1925 

302.4 

1926 

285.9 

1927 

280.9a 

Source:  Anuarjo.,  96 
Note:  aestimate 
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TABLE  A10 


VARIABLE  NAME:  GOVEXP 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  total  government  expenditures 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  millions  of  pesos 


YEAR 

DATA    INPUT 

1910 

411.2 

1911 

416.6 

1912 

404.2 

1913 

403.4 

1914 

419.6 

1915 

399.8 

1916 

374.6 

1917 

389.6 

1918 

421.1 

1919 

427.9 

1920 

459.8 

1921 

546.4 

1922 

613.2 

1923 

533.7 

1924 

5  80.0 

1925 

630.9 

1926 

652.3 

1927 

885.5 

Source:  Argentine  Republic,  Congreso,  cSmara  de  Diputados, 
niario  de  Sesiones.  1928,  V,  454 
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TABLE  All 


VARIABLE  NAME:  AREA 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  total  land  area  sown 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  millions  of  hectares 


YEAR 

DATA    INPUT 

1910 

15.9 

1911 

17.6 

1912 

19.1 

1913 

20.2 

1914 

21.1 

1915 

21.4 

1916 

21.5 

1917 

20.7 

1918 

22.2 

1919 

21.7 

1920 

22.3 

1921 

21.4 

1922 

20.5 

1923 

21.4 

1924 

22.7 

1925 

21.7 

1926 

23.0 

1927 

23.1 

Source:  United  Nations,  Economic  Comission  for  Latin 
America,  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America.  1949.  130, 
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TABLE  A12 

VARIABLE  NAME:  FODDER 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  total  land  area  sown  in  fodder 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  millions  of  hectares 


YEAR 

DATA  INPUT 

1910 

4.7 

1911 

5.4 

1912 

5.6 

1913 

5.8 

1914 

6.6 

1915 

7.4 

1916 

7.5 

1917 

7.6 

1918 

8.0 

1919 

8.1 

1920 

8.4 

1921 

8.4 

1922 

8.5 

1923 

7.9 

1924 

8.0 

1925 

6.1 

1926 

6.0 

1927 

5.6 

Source:  United  Nations,  Economic  Comission  for  Latin 
America,  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America.  1949.  130, 
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TABLE  A13 


VARIABLE  NAME:  WHEAT 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  total  land  area  sown  in  wheat 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  millions  of  hectares 


YEAR 

DATA  INPUT 

1910 

5.8 

1911 

6.3 

1912 

6.9 

1913 

6.9 

1914 

6.6 

1915 

6.3 

1916 

6.6 

1917 

6.5 

1918 

7.2 

1919 

6.9 

1920 

7.0 

1921 

6.1 

1922 

5.8 

1923 

6.6 

1924 

7.0 

1925 

7.2 

1926 

7.8 

1927 

7.8 

Dfaz  Alejandro,  440 
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TABLE  A14 


VARIABLE  NAME:  RR 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  total  railway  kilometers 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  thousands  of  kilometers 


YEAR 

DATA    INPUT 

1910 

28.0 

1911 

30.1 

1912 

31.5 

1913 

32.5 

1914 

33.5 

1915 

33.7 

1916 

33.8 

1917 

33.8 

1918 

33.8 

1919 

33.9 

1920 

33.9 

1921 

33.9 

1922 

34.0 

1923 

34.1 

1924 

34.2 

1925 

34.5 

1926 

34.6 

1927 

37.7 

Source:  Anuario,  103 
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TABLE  A15 


VARIABLE  NAME:  HERD 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  total  number  of  head  of  cattle 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  million  head 


YEAR 

DATA  INPUT 

1910 

28.0 

1911 

27.5 

1912 

26.9 

1913 

26.4 

1914 

25.9 

1915 

27.3 

1916 

28.7 

1917 

30.1 

1918 

31.5 

1919 

32.9 

1920 

34.3 

1921 

35.7 

1922 

37.1 

1923 

36.5 

1924 

35.9 

1925 

35.2 

1926 

34.6 

1927 

34.0 

Source:  Anuario.  366;  United  Nations,  Economic  Comission 
for  Latin  America,  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America.  1949. 
133;  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  flgriclutural 
Survey  of  South  America  (June,  1926)  ,  31. 
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TABLE  A16 

VARIABLE  NAME:  TOTSLA 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  total  slaughter  of  cattle 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  million  head 


YEAR 

DATA    INPUT 

1910 

2.7 

1911 

3.6 

1912 

3.5 

1913 

3.0 

1914 

3.2 

1915 

3.2 

1916 

3.6 

1917 

4.0 

1918 

4.9 

1919 

3.8 

1920 

3.1 

1921 

3.3 

1922 

4.9 

1923 

6.7 

1924 

7.6 

1925 

7.4 

1926 

6.8 

1927 

7.0 

Source:  Anuariof  243 
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TABLE  A17 

VARIABLE  NAME:  FRIGSLA 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  frigorifico  cattle  slaughter 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  million  head 

j  INPUT 


1910 

1.0 

1911 

1.3 

1912 

1.4 

1913 

1.3 

1914 

1.4 

1915 

1.5 

1916 

1.9 

1917 

2.2 

1918 

3.1 

1919 

2.2 

1920 

1.7 

1921 

1.5 

1922 

1.9 

1923 

3.0 

1924 

3.8 

1925 

3.3 

1926 

3.1 

1927 

3.2 

Source:    ftnuarjo,    243 
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TABLE   A18 

VARIABLE    NAME:    LIN SLA 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:      annual    Liniers  cattle   slaughter 

VARIABLE  UNIT:   million  head 


YEAR 

DATA  INPUT 

1910 

.7 

1911 

.7 

1912 

.6 

1913 

.4 

1914 

.4 

1915 

.4 

1916 

.4 

1917 

.4 

1918 

.4 

1919 

.4 

1920 

.4 

1921 

.6 

1922 

.9 

1923 

1.1 

1924 

1.1 

1925 

1.1 

1926 

.9 

1927 

.9 

Anuario.    247-48 
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TABLE  A19 


VARIABLE  NAME:  NOVSLA 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  total  annual  slaughter  of  novillos 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  million  head 


YEAR 

DATi 

1910 

1.6 

1911 

2.0 

1912 

2.2 

1913 

2.4 

1914 

2.3 

1915 

2.2 

1916 

2.5 

1917 

2.8 

1918 

3.7 

1919 

2.7 

1920 

2.2 

1921 

2.2 

1922 

2.8 

1923 

3.5 

1924 

4.0 

1925 

3.7 

1926 

3.5 

1927 

3.8 

ftnuacio,  243 
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TABLE   A2  0 


VARIABLE   NAME:    GBPRICE 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  average  British  chilled  beef 
price 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  pounds  sterling  per  ton 


DATA 

1910 

37.1 

1911 

31.2 

1912 

36.8 

1913 

36.5 

1914 

42.0 

1915 

60.6 

1916 

72.1 

1917 

95.2 

1918 

92.4 

1919 

91.7 

1920 

90.5 

1921 

71.2 

1922 

47.1 

1923 

44.2 

1924 

44.7 

1925 

51.4 

1926 

46.1 

1927 

43.2 

Source:  AnuarJO,  298 
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TABLE  A21 


VARIABLE  NAME:  GBIMPTSC 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  total  quantity  of  British 
chilled  beef  imports 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  thousands  of  tons 


DATA    INPUT 

1910 

161.5 

1911 

197.8 

1912 

195.0 

1913 

260.7 

1914 

225.1 

1915 

132.8 

1916 

94.9 

1917 

75.9 

1918 

8.3 

1919 

6.4 

1920 

51.5 

1921 

152.8 

1922 

303.2 

1923 

386.7 

1924 

419.5 

1925 

417.6 

1926 

491.4 

1927 

527.7 

Source:  Anuario.  300 
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TABLE  A22 


VARIABLE  NAME:  GBRPICEF 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  average  British  frozen  beef 
price 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  pounds  sterling  per  ton 


1910 

29.1 

1911 

27.7 

1912 

30.3 

1913 

31.1 

1914 

42.6 

1915 

58.2 

1916 

61.6 

1917 

71.5 

1918 

93.8 

1919 

92.7 

1920 

91.2 

1921 

69.8 

1922 

42.6 

1923 

39.5 

1924 

40.2 

1925 

43.7 

1926 

43.6 

1927 

43.4 

Anuario,  298 
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TABLE  A23 


VARIABLE  NAME:  GBIMPTSF 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  total  quantity  of  British 
frozen  beef  imports 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  thousands  of  tons 


YEAR 

DATA    INPUT 

1910 

190.6 

1911 

173.4 

1912 

208.0 

1913 

193.9 

1914 

192.4 

1915 

285.7 

1916 

255.8 

1917 

233.1 

1918 

374.6 

1919 

320.8 

1920 

415.2 

1921 

404.6 

1922 

199.8 

1923 

240.5 

1924 

199.0 

1925 

195.7 

1926 

176.9 

1927 

131.0 

Source:  AnuarJQr  300 
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TABLE  A24 


VARIABLE  NAME:  GBIMPTST 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  total  value  of  Argentine 
exports  to  Britain 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  millions  of  pounds  sterling 


YEAR 

DATA    INPUT 

1910 

29.0 

1911 

27.3 

1912 

40.8 

1913 

42.5 

1914 

37.2 

1915 

63.9 

1916 

51.6 

1917 

48.4 

1918 

63.0 

1919 

81.7 

1920 

128.0 

1921 

68.4 

1922 

56.6 

1923 

64.9 

1924 

79.0 

1925 

68.9 

1926 

67.5 

1927 

76.5 

Source:  Gravil,  The  Analo-Araentine  Connection.  223 
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TABLE  A25 


VARIABLE  NAME:  GBEXPTSA 

VARIABLE  DESCRIPTION:  annual  total  value  of  Argentine 
imports  from  Britain 

VARIABLE  UNIT:  millions  of  pounds  sterling 


YEAR 

DATA  INPUT 

1910 

19.1 

1911 

18.6 

1912 

20.6 

1913 

22.6 

1914 

14.6 

1915 

11.5 

1916 

13.9 

1917 

12.9 

1918 

17.6 

1919 

21.2 

1920 

42.9 

1921 

27.6 

1922 

22.7 

1923 

28.1 

1924 

27.3 

1925 

29.1 

1926 

23.1 

1927 

27.9 

source:  Gravil,  The  Anglo-Argentine—  Connection ,   223 


APPENDIX  II 

TECHNIQUES  EMPLOYED  FOR  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

CONDUCTED  IN  CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  analysis  of  the  Argentine  economy  from  1916  to  1929 
contained  in  Chapter  Four  depends  upon  three  statistical 
techniques.  Considered  from  the  most  simple  and  specific  to 
the  most  complex  and  general,  they  are:  Pearson  correlation 
analysis,  multiple  regression  analysis,  and  factor  analysis. 
Each  technique  has  particular  advantages  and  restraints,  and 
each  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  data  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  characteristics  of  the  data  have  already  been 
explored  in  Appendix  I.  The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to 
clarify  the  nature  of  each  of  the  statistical  techniques 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  data. 

The  techniques  all  require  that  the  data  have  certain 
characteristics.  The  data  must  be  measured  at  the  interval 
level,  and  must  be  generally  linearly  related  and 
more-or-less  normally  distributed.  The  data  used  in  this 
analysis  fit  these  descriptions.  They  are  generally  linearly 
related,  principally  because  they  all  tend  to  measure 
economic  phenomena  whose  values  change  in  the  same  direction 
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over  time.  The  data  are  also  roughly  normally  distributed, 
although  when  plotted  in  a  frequency  distribution,  they  tend 
to  produce  very  flat  curves  with  a  negative  kurtosis.  This 
derives  from  two  factors:  each  data  point  is  individual  so 
that  there  are  no  modes  in  the  distribution  for  the  most 
part.  Secondly,  each  variable  has  only  17  data  points 
providing  for  a  minimal  chance  of  data  point  repetition  and 
a  large  range  in  comparison  to  N  even  though  some  variables 
have  large  variance. 

The  small  number  of  data  points  would  be  a  serious 
problem  if  inferential  analysis  were  being  employed.  But 
even  though  each  variable  has  only  17  data  points,  those 
constitute  the  entire  population  for  purposes  of  this  study 
so  that  inference  is  not  at  issue.  In  addition,  it  might  be 
argued  that  drawing  conclusions  from  such  a  small  number  of 
cases  per  variable  runs  the  risk  of  a  form  of  Type  II  error 
stemming  from  the  small  population  size.  However,  because 
inferences  from  sample  statistics  such  as  mean  and  standard 
deviation  are  not  employed  in  this  analysis,  this  problem 
also  is  not  considered  relevant. 

Aside  from  possible  data  problems,  the  three  techniques 
employed  all  have  restraints  of  their  own.  The  Pearson 
correlation  analysis  is  of  the  zero-order  type:  each 
variable  is  compared  to  each  other  variable  for  collinearity 
without  accounting  for  any  influence  of  any  other  variables. 
Since  almost  all  the  variables  are  positively  related  and 
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since  their  direction  of  change  over  time  is  generally 
positive,  this  analysis  produces  a  large  number  of  seemingly 
significant  correlations.  Of  the  246  possible  correlations, 
202,  or  over  73%,  produced  coefficients  with  significances 
smaller  than  0.1.  And  of  these,  149  (54%  of  the  total)  were 
coefficients  larger  than  0.5.  Such  a  large  proportion  of 
significant  and  sizeable  coefficients  suggests  a 
considerable  amount  of  correlation  between  all  the 
variables. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  small  nN"  for  each  variable 
should  caution  against  drawing  firm  conclusions  from  the 
data.  And  the  nature  of  the  variables  themselves,  some  of 
which  are  indices  based  upon  other  variables,  suggests  a 
considerable  amount  of  built-in  collinearity.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  kind  of  analysis  undertaken  in 
Chapter  Four,  these  potential  problems  do  not  seem  to  be 
serious.  The  conclusion  that  the  variables  are  highly 
correlated  seems  valid.  The  first  set  of  tables  at  the  end 
of  this  appendix  lists  all  the  significant  zero-order 
correlations,  either  positive  or  negative,  above  a  value  of 
.5  for  all  the  variables  used  in  the  analysis.  Discussion  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  analysis  is  included  in 
Chapter  Four. 

A  second  level  of  analysis,  using  the  same  data,  was 
performed  using  multiple  regression  techniques.  The  data  are 
required    to    conform    to    the    same    characteristics    for    this 
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analysis  as  for  the  Pearson  correlation  analysis.  Multiple 
regression  analysis,  however,  is  capable  of  indicating 
correlations  among  variables  beyond  the  bivariate  level.  A 
variable  is  selected  as  dependent,  and  the  impact  of  various 
combinations  of  more  than  one  independent  variables  on  it 
can  be  assessed.  In  this  method,  the  impact  of  variables 
outside  of  a  selected  pair  can  be  measured  and  relationships 
beyond  simple  bivariate  ones  can  be  determined. 

The  particular  regression  technique  employed  for  the 
analysis  in  Chapter  Four  was  stepwise  regression  analysis, 
using  default  values  as  prescribed  by  the  Statistical 
Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  release  7.9.  In  this 
procedure,  the  independent  variable  with  the  highest  Pearson 
correlation  is  compared  to  the  dependent  variable  first. 
Subsequent  independent  variables  are  entered  into  the 
regression  equation  in  the  order  of  their  impact  on  the 
dependent  variable.  Thus,  the  equation  yields  a  hierarchy  of 
independent  variables,  extracted  from  a  matrix  of  Pearson 
correlations,  listed  in  order  of  the  amount  of  variance  in 
the  dependent  variable  they  can  explain.  This  method  tends 
to  repeat  much  of  the  information  already  gained  from  the 
Pearson  correlation  analysis  since  the  first  independent 
variable  to  be  entered  has  already  been  ascertained.  But,  it 
contributes  new  information  concerning  the  relationship 
between  the  independent  variables  and  their  relative  impact 
on  the  dependent  variable. 
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For  the  analysis  in  Chapter  Four,  nineteen  of  the  total 
of  24  variables  were  selected  as  possible  dependent 
variables.  In  17  equations,  the  Pearson  correlation  "best 
fit"  emerged  as  the  best  regression  predictor  as  expected. 
Usually,  further  additions  of  variables  explained  the 
behavior   of   the  dependent  variable  only   slightly  better. 

In  the  case  of  two  equations—for  the  two  variables 
concerning  government  receipts  from  imports  (IMPRECPT)  and 
area  sown  in  fodder  (FODDER) — the  single  best  fit  was 
entered  in  the  equation  first,  but  was  subsequently  dropped 
from  the  equation  when  its  predictor  value  fell.  This  is 
caused  by  the  interaction  of  some  other  variable  with  the 
predictor  variable  which  is  greater  than  the  interaction 
between  the  predictor  and  the  dependent  variable.  In  both 
situations,  this  is  the  result  of  high  collinearity  between 
the  "best  fit"  independent  variable  and  some  other  variable. 
This  anomaly  is  explored  in  the  discussion  of  the  results  of 
the  analysis  in  Chapter  Four.  A  tabular  summary  of  all  the 
regression  equations  generated  is  included  in  the  tables  at 
the  end  of   this  appendix. 

The  final,  and  most  general,  level  of  analysis  performed 
was  factor  analysis.  In  general,  factor  analysis  involves 
the  mathematical  construction  of  synthetic  variables  which 
are  actually  combinations  of  real  variables.  These 
mathematical  constructs  are  the  "factors".  They  are  created 
to  measure  commonalities  of   the   real    variables  and  therefore 
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tend  to  indicate  underlying  relationships  between  "clusters" 
of  the  real  variables.  A  correlation  is  computed  for  each 
variable  with  each  factor  to  determine  a  best  fit.  Variables 
which  fit  well  with  a  certain  factor  are  said  to  "load"  on 
that  factor.  Thus,  variables  which  tend  to  load  highly  on  a 
certain  factor  are  assumed  to  constitute  a  cluster  of 
variables  with  some  underlying  commonality.  In  this  manner, 
underlying  relationships  of  a  general  nature  can  be  detected 
between  the  variables. 

A  number  of  factors  are  constructed,  so  that  possible 
different  clusters  of  variables  can  be  revealed.  Usually, 
the  first  factor  constructed  is  so  general  as  to  allow 
almost  all  the  variables  to  cluster  around  it.  Then,  further 
and  less  generalized  factors  are  created  until  the  clusters 
of  variables  are  exhausted.  There  can  be  as  many  factors 
created  as  there  are  variables,  in  which  case  some  factors 
would  have  clusters  of  only  one  variable.  Obviously,  this 
situation  explains  very  little  since  the  purpose  of  the 
technique  is  to  examine  groups  of  variables.  Often,  only  2 
or  3  factors  can  be  created  which  yield  any  large  clusters. 
In  the  case  of  the  analysis  in  Chapter  Four,  only  3  factors 
generated  useful  clusters. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  the  24  economic  variables, 
which  have  already  been  cited  as  highly  correlated,  the 
"loading"  of  the  variables  on  Factor  1  is  very  large  and 
universal.  Nevertheless,  six  of  the  variables  load  higher  on 
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a  second  artificially  constructed  factor  than  on  Factor  1 
(five  load  positively  and  one  negatively).  This,  in  general, 
indicates  a  commonality  among  those  five  variables  different 
from  that  among  all  the  others.  In  this  situation,  then, 
factor  analysis  provides  a  means  to  distinguish  those  six 
variables  from  the  other  eighteen. 

Because  of  the  generalized  nature  of  Factor  1,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  mathematically  alter  it  to  break  up  the 
synthetically  large  cluster  it  generates.  Once  again,  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  artificially  changing  the  value  of 
the  factor  by  a  technique  known  as  factor  rotation.  The 
technique  involves  shifting  the  value  of  the  factors 
themselves  so  as  to  change  the  measure  of  correlation 
between  them  and  the  variables.  The  purpose  of  this  shifting 
is  to  see  if  any  of  the  variables  then  change  their  loading 
on  any  of  the  factors. 

In  the  analysis  for  Chapter  Four,  ten  of  the  variables 
which  loaded  highly  on  Factor  1  remained  highly  loaded  after 
rotation,  but  seven  "rotated  out".  That  is  to  say  that  seven 
of  them  loaded  higher  on  another  factor  after  rotation.  This 
suggests  that  there  is  an  underlying  relationship  between 
those  seven  which  is  not  shared  by  the  other  10  and  which  is 
not  revealed  by  the  very  general  nature  of  Factor  1.  In 
addition,  one  other  variable  which  had  clustered  on  Factor  1 
was  shifted  to  Factor  2-  and  therefore  may  be  considered  to 
be  somehow  related  to  the  other  variable  (GBIMPTS)  which 
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both  before  and  after  rotation  was  loaded  on  that  same 
factor.  However,  all  the  variables  which  had  initially 
loaded  on  Factor  2  remained  so  loaded  after  rotation, 
suggesting  a  correlation  with  the  factor  and  among 
themselves  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
rotation.  As  with  all  factor  analysis,  then,  this  particular 
one  uncovered  some  relationships  among  the  variables  not 
necessarily  apparent  from  other   techniques. 

These  characteristics  and  their  meaning  in  terms  of 
economic  analysis  of  Argentina,  as  well  as  a  tabular  summary 
of   the  factor   analysis,    are  discussed   in  Chapter  Four. 


TABLE  A26 

REGRESSION  EQUATION  SUMMARIES 

OF  BRITISH  ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 
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Dependent 

Best 

Independent 

Multiple 

Variable 

Fit 

Variable 

R 

R2 

GBIMPTS 

X 

IMPRECPT 

.9120 

.8318 

GBEXPTSA 

.9463 

.8955 

RR 

.9663 

.9337 

GBPRICE 

.9861 

.9725 

AG  PR  I 

.9915 

.9831 

GBIMPTSF 

X 

GBPRICEF 

.8386 

.7033 

BEEFVAL 

.8862 

.7854 

GBEXPTSA 

.9188 

.8441 

GBIMPTST 

X 

AGVALEX 

.8640 

.7466 

GBPRICEF 

.9744 

.9495 

TABLE  A27 

REGRESSION  EQUATION  SUMMARIES 

OF  ARGENTINE  ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 
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Dependent 

Best 

Independent 

Multiple 

Variable 

Fit 

Variable 

R 

R2 

FORTRA 

X 

AGVALEX 

.9271 

.8595 

FRIGSLA 

.9671 

.9353 

AG  PR  I 

.97  97 

.9599 

AGVALEX 

X 

FORTRA 

.9271 

.8595 

GBPRICE 

.9630 

.9274 

GBIMPTST 

.9813 

.9629 

AG  PR  I 

X 

GBIMPTST 

.7804 

.6090 

HERD 

.8428 

.7103 

AGVALEX 

.9076 

.8238 

LINIERS 

X 

GBPRICEF 

.8446 

.7133 

BEEFVAL 

X 

FRIGSLA 

.8955 

.8018 

LINIERS 

.9714 

.9436 

GBIMPTSF 

.9790 

.9584 

GDP 

X 

GOVRECPT 

.9557 

.9134 

RR 

.9796 

.9496 

GBEXPTSA 

.9915 

.9831 

AGVALEX 

.9938 

.9876 

GOVRECPT 

X 

GDP 

.9557 

.9134 

GBEXPTSA 

.9825 

.9653 

IMPRECPT 

.9934 

.9880 

GBPRICEF 

.9974 

.9949 

AREA 

.9986 

.9972 

IMPRECPT 

GOVRECPT 

.9599 

.9213 

GBPRICEF 

.9913 

.9827 

GOVEXP 

.9933 

.9867 

FORTRA 

.9965 

.9930 

GBPRICE 

.9979 

.9960 

AG  PR  I 

.9990 

.9980 

TABLE  A2  8 

REGRESSION  EQUATION  SUMMARIES 

OF  ARGENTINE  AGRICULTURAL  INFRASTRUCTURE 
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Dependent 

Best 

Independent 

Multiple 

Variable 

Fit 

Variable 

R 

R2 

FODDER 

HERD 

.7909 

.6255 

IMPRECPT 

.9109 

.8298 

AREA 

.9366 

.8772 

GOVEXP 

.9612 

.9238 

WHEAT 

.9842 

.96  86 

WHEAT 

X 

BEEFVAL 

.7563 

.5720 

FODDER 

.8472 

.7178 

AREA 

.9278 

.86  07 

RR 

X 

AREA 

.9267 

.8588 

GOVEXP 

.9553 

.9126 

- 

GDP 

.9756 

.9518 

HERD 

X 

FORTRA 

.8514 

.7249 

WHEAT 

.9111 

.8301 

AGVALEX 

.9652 

.9316 

GDP 

.9790 

.9585 
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TABLE  A2  9 

REGRESSION  EQUATION  SUMMARIES 

OF  ARGENTINE  BEEF  PRODUCTION  CHARACTERISTICS 


Dependent 

Best 

Independent 

Multiple 

Variable 

Fit 

Variable 

R 

R2 

TOTS LA 

X 

FRIGSLA 

.9348 

.8739 

LINSLA 

.9900 

.9800 

GBIMPTS 

.9970 

.9940 

FRIGSLA 

X 

NOVSLA 

.9794 

.9592 

BEEFVAL 

.9845 

.9692 

LINSLA 

.9904 

.9808 

GBIMPTS 

.9933 

.9866 

NOV SLA 

X 

FRIGSLA 

.9794 

.9592 

LINSLA 

X 

IMPRECPT 

.8655 

.7491 

TOTS LA 

.9066 

.8219 

WHEAT 

.9892 

.9785 

RR 

.9921 

.9843 

APPENDIX  III 
METHODOLOGIES  OF  ROLL  CALL  ANALYSIS 
OF  THE  ARGENTINE  CAMARA  DE  DIPUTADOS 


Roll  call  analysis  affords  the  researcher  a  tool  to 

examine  underlying  dimensions  of  legislator  behavior.  As  Lee 

Fennell  has  succinctly  put  it  with  regard  to  the  Camara  de 

Diputados  of  Argentina,  roll  call  analysis  enables  the 

researcher  to: 

...identify  the  major  dimensions  of  conflict, 
determine  the  intensity  of  conflict  along  these 
dimensions,  and  locate  the  deputies  -  in  terms  of 
both  party  and  region  [or  other  characteristics]  - 
on  each  of   these   dimensions."1 

If    the    assumption    of    Chapter   Five,    that    voting    behavior    in 

the    Camara    de    Diputados    can    us    understand    Radical    and    SRA 

policies,     is    correct,     then    roll     call    analysis    can    be    a 

valuable   tool    in  explaining   those  policies. 

There    have    been    two    comprehensive    analyses    of    voting 

behavior    in    the  Argentine   Chamber   of    Deputies,    both   of    them 

conducted   in   the  early  1970's.    The  first   is   contained   in   the 

doctoral     dissertation    in    political     science    cited    above 

completed    at    the    University    of    Florida    by    Fennell    in    1970. 

The     other     was      undertaken     by      Peter   Smith,      then  of      the 
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University    of    Wisconsin,     for    the    publication    of    his    book, 

Argentina    and    the    Failure    of    Democracy: Conflict    among 

Political  Elites.  1904-1955.  which  appeared  in  197  4.2  Both 
studies  focused  on  conflict  within  the  Chamber  based  on 
political  party,  regionalism,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  class 
origins  of  the  Deputies.  Both  sought  to  understand  the 
dynamics  of  voting  in  the  Chamber  not  simply  in  terms  of  the 
issues  involved,  but  in  terms  of  composition  of  identifiable 
groups   in  the  Chamber  who  were   involved   in  contested   issues. 

The  emphasis  of  these  studies  is,  therefore,  cleavage 
within  the  Deputies,  thus  forcing  a  concentration  only  on 
votes  in  which  there  was  definite  contest  over  issues. 
Obviously,  these  are  of  the  most  interest  statistically 
because  they  guarantee  a  certain  variance  in  the  voting 
patterns,  but  this  automatically  excludes  votes  in  which 
meaningful  cohesion  or  unanimity  might  be  involved.  Hence, 
these  studies  are  inherently  contest  oriented,  rather  then 
issue  oriented. 

Both  studies  also  employed  quantitative  analysis  on  a 
broad  scale  to  analyze  activities  in  the  Congress  rather 
than  focusing  on  specific  issues  or  groups  of  deputies.  Both 
sought  to  uncover  general  voting  trends  and  patterns  over  a 
long   period  of   some   fifty  years. 

Fennell's  study  focused  on  class  and  region  as 
determinants  of  behavior  of  Argentine  Deputies  from  the 
beginning    of     the    Radical     period    in    1916     to    the 
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administration  of  Arturo  Umberto  Illia  of  1963-66.  Fennell 
collected  deputy  votes  on  a  selected  set  of  issues  for 
certain  sessions  during  that  period.  The  sessions  included 
1916-18  and  1926-28  during  the  first  radical  period,  as  well 
as  four  other  sessions  in  the  1930'sf  '40's,  and  *60's. 
Fennell  employed  Guttman  scale  analysis  as  his  primary 
technique  of  analysis.  This  analysis  is  well  explained  by 
Fennell  in  his  dissertation, 3  and  in  its  essence  consists  of 
selecting  votes  on  similar  or  otherwise  linked  issues,  then 
comparing  a  deputy's  vote  on  each  issue  with  each  other 
issue.  From  this  a  scale  of  voting  behavior,  based  on 
matching  votes  on  similar  issues,  can  be  constructed  and  a 
Deputy  ranked  on  that  scale  depending  upon  how  well,  or  how 
poorly,  his  votes  tend  to  match.  Then,  characteristics  of 
Deputies  who  rank  high  or  low  on  the  scale  can  be  compared 
to  ascertain  those  characteristics  which  might  influence 
voting  behavior. 

The  two  characteristics  which  might  influence  a  Deputy's 
rank  in  which  Fennell  was  interested  were  class  and  region. 
Region  was  easily  defined  by  identifying  the  Deputy's 
province  of  election.  For  his  definition  of  class,  Fennell 
relied  on  party  identification,  based  on  hypotheses 
concerning  the  appeal  of  each  party  which  he  constructed 
from  national  election  results.  Hence,  his  study  is  limited 
to  congressional  sessions  falling  immediately  after  national 
elections. 
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Employing  Guttman  scale  analysis  and  limiting  the 
definition  of  class  to  those  characteristics  which  could  be 
determined  by  party  alignment  in  national  elections  created 
limitations  in  Fennell's  analysis.  For  example,  only  six 
sessions  in  the  fifty  year  period  from  1916  to  1966  were 
considered.  This  eliminated  sessions,  such  as  those  during 
the  1920-23  period,  in  which  significant  issues  were 
considered.  Of  the  seven  separate  congresses  convened 
between  1916  and  1930,  Fennell  considered  only  two.  In 
addition,  within  those  two  sessions,  only  a  portion  of  the 
roll-call  votes  could  be  analyzed  because  of  the  design 
characteristics  of  Guttman  analysis.  Votes  which  did  not  fit 
a  category,  or  which  could  not  be  paired  with  other  issues 
could  not  constitute  a  scale  item,  and  were  therefore 
eliminated.  Thus,  Fennell  considered  24  of  a  possible  45 
votes  in  the  1916-17  session,  and  39  of  a  possible  67  in  the 
1926-27  session.  Meaningful  scales  can  be  constructed  in 
this  manner,  and  Fennell's  analysis  is  enlightening,  but 
several  issues  of  importance  must,  by  necessity,  be  deleted 
in  this  analytical    structure. 

Similarly,  concentration  on  conflict  as  a  determinant 
characteristic  limits  the  roll  calls  which  can  be  analyzed. 
Fennell  determined  to  select  only  roll-call  votes  in  which 
at  least  5%  of  the  Deputies  voting  cast  votes  for  the 
minority  position.  This  further  limited  the  number  of  issues 
he  could  consider  under  his   analytical    scheme. 
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The  above  criteria  for  analysis  also  restrict  the  number 
of  Deputies  who  can  be  included  in  any  scale  of  roll-call 
votes.  A  Deputy  who  abstains  on  a  certain  roll  call  may  have 
to  be  dropped  from  the  entire  scale  of  votes  because  Guttman 
scale  analysis  is  ratio  based  on  "yes"  versus  "no" 
positions,  and  too  many  non-votes  will  skew  the  statistical 
results  too  much  to  make  them  meaningful.  Non-voting,  even 
in  only  a  minority  of  the  votes  included  in  a  scale,  can 
eliminate  a  deputy  from  the  analysis.  Thus,  for  the  1916-17 
session,  Fennell's  most  inclusive  scale,  measuring 
partisanship  in  the  Chamber,  included  71%  of  the  actual 
Deputies,  while  his  least  inclusive  scale,  based  on 
religious  divisions,    included  only  33%  of    the  Deputies. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  number  of  Deputies  voting,  and 
therefore  included  in  the  scale,  indicates  the  importance  of 
the  issues  involved  in  constructing  the  scale,  and  therefore 
scales  with  few  deputies  can  be  dismissed  as  unimportant. 
This  sometimes  flies  in  the  face  of  intuitive  assumptions. 
The  issue  of  protection  for  the  sugar  industry  was  a  major 
economic  issue  of  the  1916-17  session,  and  one  which 
involved  significant  conflict,  but  only  55%  of  the  Deputies 
could  be  counted  in  Fennell's  scale  for  the  votes  on  that 
issue. 

The  scales  for  the  1926-27  session  are  somewhat  more 
inclusive,  ranging  from  87%  inclusion  of  Deputies  on  the 
scale    based    on    voting    for    credentials,     to    a    low    of    43% 
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constructed  from  votes  on  pension  issues.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  reason  for  deputy  deletion — absenteeism — 
constitutes  a  difficult  problem  for  any  analytical  technique 
concerned  with  roll-call  voting.  Nevertheless,  Fennell's 
scales,  while  admirably  suited  for  broad  analysis,  delete 
too  many  important  economic  issues  during  the  Radical 
period. 

Peter  Smith  took  a  somewhat  different  but  still  broad 
statistical  approach  to  similar  data.  Smith  assembled  an 
extraordinary  set  of  data  on  members  of  the  Camara  de 
Diputados  of  Argentina  from  1900  to  1955. 4  Included  in  this 
data  set  were  biographical  data  on  each  deputy  and  selected 
roll-call  votes  on  a  large  series  of  issues.  The 
biographical  data  included  such  information  as  age,  place  of 
birth,  occupation  and  date  of  election  of  each  deputy.  In 
addition,  Smith  compiled  data  on  social  and  political 
status,  including  membership  in  the  Sociedad  Rural 
Argentina,  the  Jockey  Club,  and  various  positions  held 
during  the  deputy's  political  career.  The  data  set  also 
contained  judgments  as  to  the  class  status  of  each  deputy, 
based  on  both  Smith's  and  others,  perceptions.  (See  the 
explanation  of  this  variable  in  Chapter  Five.)  Thus,  the  set 
is  probably  the  most  complete  biographical  source  for 
Argentine  deputies  extant   in  one  package. 

In  addition  to  biographical  data,  the  set  includes  the 
vote   of    each   deputy    for    every   contested    roll-call    vote   from 
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the  1904-05  session  until  1954.  A  total  of  1,052  roll-call 
votes  were  coded  for  all  the  sessions  of  the  Camara  de 
Diputados  from  the  1904-05  session  to  1952-55:  a  much  larger 
set  than  used  by  Fennell.  Once  again,  however,  Smith  was 
interested  in  examining  conflict  and  cleavage  in  the  Camara, 
so  he  selected  only  those  votes  in  which  there  was  a  10% 
minority  registered.  Yet,  because  he  covered  all  the 
sessions,  Smith's  collection  of  votes  is  much  larger  than 
Fennell 's  even  though  Smith's  measure  of  contestation  was 
more  severe. 

With  such  a  large  data  set,  the  creation  of  scales  based 
on  certain  collections  of  votes  might  have  been  an  extremely 
time-consuming  task,  and  might  have  resulted  in  several 
votes  being  discarded,  as  Fennell  found  necessary,  instead, 
Smith  conducted  a  factor  analysis  on  all  the  votes  listed. 
This  had  the  advantage  of  including  in  the  analysis  the 
maximum  number  of  votes  considering  the  contest  requirement. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  also  necessitated  approaching  the 
larger  data  set  with  an  even  broader  technique  than  Guttman 
scaling. 

Factor  analysis,  as  already  discussed  in  the  previous 
Appendix,  results  in  the  creating  of  artificial 
pseudovariables,  which  can  be  correlated  with  any  other 
variables  in  the  data  set.  Thus,  Smith  could  discover 
underlying  alignments  of  voting  behavior,  or  Deputy 
attitude,    using    all    the    votes    available.     In    this    instance, 
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Smith  was  able  to  discover  some  factors  which  at  times 
seemed  related  to  characteristics  such  as  region,  class  or 
party.  For  example,  those  votes  which  correlated  highly  with 
the  regional  factor  could  be  determined  to  be  influenced  by 
some  regional  attitude  held  by  the  Deputies  as  a  whole. 
Smith  discovered  that  almost  universally — and  especially 
during  the  Radical  period — political  party  weighed  the 
heaviest  with  voting  patterns,  although  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  Five,  region  sometimes  played  a  roll  too. 

Using  factor  analysis,  Smith  also  derived  the 
correlation  of  each  roll-call  vote  with  each  factor.  Table 
A30  displays  the  best  factor  correlations  for  each  vote 
considered  in  this  study.  Most  votes,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
correlate  best  with  the  general  factor  I.  Unfortunately, 
this  does  not  provide  the  researcher  with  much  information. 
Votes  on  tariffs  produce  correlations  with  factor  2,  the 
tariff  factor.  Other  votes,  however,  seem  spread  out  over 
other  factors.  Thus,  while  general  patterns  of  vote-fit  can 
be  ascertained,  the  value  of  factor  analysis  at  the  level  of 
individual  votes  is  limited. 

Its  value  in  determining  underlying  characteristics  can 
be  similarly  limited.  Even  when  successful  in  revealing 
these  characteristics,  factor  analysis  often  produces  very 
weak  associations.  For  example,  in  some  years  even  the  most 
consistently  powerful  characteristic  Smith  discovered,  party 
affiliation,  carried  a  correlation  of  only  .04  with  certain 
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TABLE  A3  0 

SIGNIFICANT  FACTOR  LOADS 

ON  SELECTED  ECONOMIC  VOTES 

GENERATED   BY   SMITH:    1916-1929 


Factor 
Session/issjifi i       n       in       iv      v 

1916-17 

Sugar  tariff  .81 

Sugar  tariff  .72 

Sugar  tariff  .85 

Sugar  tariff  -.85 

Sugar  tariff  .74 

Intervention  in  Buenos  Aires  Prov.  .61 

Export  tax  .69 

Tariff  for  shoe  industry  -.38  .34 

Anti-locust  campaign  -.63 

Agricultural  defense  in  budget  -.60 

1918-19 

State  of  Seige  (semana  trajica) 

Emission  of  paper  currency  .51       .54 

Pensions  for  railroad  workers  .55 

Tax  exemptions  for  railroads  -.62 

War  loan  .76 

War  loan:  debate  postponement  -.68 

War  loan:  debate  postponement  -.85 

War  loan:  debate  closing  .78 

War  loan:  to  Germany  .75 

War  loan:  Germany  excluded  .75 

War  loan:  collective  repayment  -.79 

War  loan:  Caja  de  Conversion  funds    .73 

Tax  on  agricultural  products  .33 

War  loan:  Germany  reconsidered  .82 

Sugar  tariff  .77 

192Q-2J, 

Wheat  tax:  Senate  revision  .58 

Investigation:  sugar  industry  and 

government  policy         -.48   .48 
Rent  control:  duration  .85 

Rent  control:  applicability  .85 

Debate  on  agricultural  crisis  -.39   .39 

Development  along  railway 

Censure  of  Yrigoyen  .52 

Censure  of  Yrigoyen  -.53   .49 

Wool  export  tax:  Senate  revision      .59 
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Factor 
Session/Issue i   n   in   iv   v 

(1920-21  continued) 

Minimum  wage:  government  employees  .64 

Anti-dumping  clause  .46 

Meat  market  policies:  interpellation      -.45   .46 
Meat  market  policies:  interpellation      -.45   .46 
Agrarian  policies:  investigation      .77 
Agrarian  policies:  investigation      .85 
Agrarian  policies:  investigation      .59 
Agricultural  exports:  tax  removal     .70 

1922-23 

Order  of  business:  cattle  crisis  -.59 

Control  of  meat  trade  -.53 

Order  of  business:  cattle  crisis  -.44 

Tariff  .64 

Tariff  .81 

Sugar  tariff  .78 

Tariff  .66 

Tariff  .58 

1926-27 

Cattle   industry:    interpellation  .73 

Petroleum  bill:    consideration  -.79 
Petroleum  issue:    consideration:  .84 

Petroleum:   quorum  for   debate  -.78 
Petroleum:    nationalization  -.66 

Petroleum:    nationalization  -.86 

Petroleum:    nationalization  -.53  -.69 

Petroleum:    nationalization  -.52  -.53   -.59 

1928-29 

Petroleum:  nationalization  .72 

Petroleum:  nationalization  .76       .51 

Agricultural  crisis:  interpellation  -.72 

Agricultural  crisis:  interpellation  -.74 


Source:  Smith,  Argentina .  and  the  Failure  of  Democracy. 
152-171. 
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factors.  On  the  average,  party  correlated  with  all  factors 
at  a  level  of  35.6,  but  most  of  this  level  is  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  votes  loaded  on  the  general 
factor ,6  which  is  always  the  most  inclusive  and  most  vague. 
Because  the  discriminatory  power  of  the  general  factor  is 
weak,  conclusions  drawn  from  it  are  often  not  applicable  to 
specific  cases. 

In  addition,  the  propensity  of  any  individual  Deputy  is 
lost  in  the  grouping  of  votes  necessary  to  obtain  a  factor. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  deputies  voted  which  way  in 
this  analysis,  exactly  because  it  is  the  grouping  of  the 
votes  that  produces  the  variables  necessary  for  factor 
analysis.  The  advantage  of  Guttman  scaling  is  lost  in 
exchange   for   inclusion  of   the  maximum  number  of   votes. 

Both  Fennell  and  Smith  were  able  to  arrive  at 
informative  and  interesting,  but  rather  general, 
conclusions,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  5. 
What  neither  mode  of  analysis  was  able  to  do  was  provide 
specific  information  on  enough  votes  on  economic  issues  to 
be  used  in  this  study.  Fennell' s  scales  can  yield  the 
specific  votes  of  deputies,  but  not  on  enough  issues. 
Smith's  analysis  covers  all  the  issues,  but  does  not  yield 
specific   information  on   individual    deputy  votes. 

This  study  employs  the  simpler,  but  more  specific, 
analytic  technique  of  crosstabulation  to  analyze  specific 
votes    on    economic    issues.     This    technique    allows    the 
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researcher  to  identify  small  groups  of  deputies,  and  even 
individual  deputies,  and  their  votes  on  any  individual 
issue.  Uncontested  votes  need  not  be  excluded  from  the 
analysis. 

The  crosstabulation  technique  employed  in  this  study 
produced  a  series  of  bivariate  tables  for  each  vote 
categorizing  deputies  in  terms  of  their  vote  and  one  other 
characteristic.7  Deputy  votes  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
any  identifiable  characteristic  of  the  deputies.  Thus,  the 
regional  or  class  components  of  voting  behavior  can  be 
ascertained  for  any  issue.  In  addition,  the  votes  of  SRA 
members  of  the  Camara  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  the  vote 
of  any  party  group.  The  obvious  advantage  of  this  technique 
is  that  it  allows  analysis  of  each  vote  on  the  basis  of  many 
criteria. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  this  technique,  however. 
Focusing  on  one  vote  at  a  time  prevents  analysis  of  a  series 
of  votes.  In  addition,  separate  vote  analysis  on  a  large 
number  of  votes  is  extremely  time  consuming;  hundreds  of 
different  tables  were  produced.  Multi-variate  analysis  can 
be  performed  to  a  limited  extent,  by  producing  tables  for 
subgroups  generated  by  previous  cro sstabul ations.  For 
various  mathematical  reasons,  however,  this  form  of 
multivariate  analysis  has  severe  limitations,  especially 
since  crosstabulation  is  designed  for  nominal  and  ordinal 
levels  of  measurement.  Moreover,  uncontested  votes  often 
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produced  cell  sizes  which  were  too  small  to  allow  correct 
construction  of  summary  statistics. 

For  this  study,  however,  crosstabulation  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  tool.  Fennell  and  Smith  had  already  constructed  the 
analyses  for  large  blocs  of  votes,  for  which  crosstabulation 
is  inappropriate,  but  the  focus  of  this  study  is  a  limited 
set  of  votes  over  a  limited  time  period.  For  this  purpose, 
crosstabulation  analysis,  simple  and  unglamorous  as  it  is, 
was  able  to  uncover  information  not  available  in  the  other 
studies. 
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which  much  of  the  analysis  contained  in  that  chapter  and 
Chapter  6  is  based. 

5 Smith,  Argentina  and  the  Failure  of  Democracy:  Conflict; 
among  Political  Elites.  1904-1955,  7  2-74. 

*>The  crosstabulation  procedures  used  in  this  study  are 
those  contained  in  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social 
Sciences,  release  7.9. 
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